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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON RUNAWAY AND 
HOMELESS YOUTH PROGRAM 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 1982 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington^ D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
2261,,Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ike Andrews (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members Present: Representatives Andrews, Corrada, Williams, 
and Goleman. f 

Staff present: Gordon A. Raley, staff director; John Dean, minor- 
ity senior legislative associate; and Deborah Hall, cleric. 

Mr. Corrada [presiding]. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

Pursuant to its responsibility for the Runaway and Hpmel,ess 
Youth Act, the Subcommittee on Human Resources convenes this 
morning to review the performance and Federal administration of 
the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. 

This program currently assists some 169 runaway centers, 
throughout the country to provide emergency shelter and family 
mediation for many of the youngsters who run away or who are 
directed to leave home by their parents. I am informed that, ac- 
cording" to recent research, Ihere are over 700,000 cases each year. 

In 1974, Congress established the runaway youth program. It has 
been reauthorized twice since then, most recently in 1980. Today 
we would like to find out how the program is working and how the 
law is being implemented. We want to learn more about the prob- 
lem and hopefully how we— not only as Members of Congress but 
citizens as well— can contribute to a soiution. 

We have several witnesses to help us with our task. We have 
asked the General Accounting Office to review the programs and 
report their findings to us. Officials from the Administration for 
Children, Youth, and Families are-with us to provide the Federal 
perspective. 

A program director from Galveston, Tex., will represent the 
more personal aspects of the day-to-day operation of the centers. 

Finally, Mr. Dotson Rader, a writer who has done considerable 
research and interviewed many children who are actually on the 
run,, will be with us to share his views. He recently completed a* 
very moving article for Parade magazine. 
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With these objectives in mind, let me call our first witness, Mrs. 
Eleanor Chelimsky, Director of the Institute for Program Evalua- 
tion for the General Accounting Office. 

Chairman Andrews of the subcommittee is at this moment meet- 
ing with Governor Hunt of North Carolina, but we expect that he 
will be arriving momentarily. p 1AOA ... 

* Also, I would like to state that some of us after 10:30 a.m. will 
have to be coming in and out as we have a very important markup 
session for three bills before the full Committee on Education and 
Labor that we have to report before the May 15 deadline. Among 
others, by the way, is the reauthorization of the American Conser- 
vation Corps of 1984, which was a program that last year was total- 
ly defunded and that we are hoping, through this markup session 
later today in the Committee on Education and Labor, will be au-/ 

thorized. . _ * * r / 

The program, may I say, is quite important for the youth ot our 

country as well. / ' 

So we welcome the first witness. Mrs. Chelimsky, will you please 

proceed with your statement? ' 
[The prepared statement of Eleanor Chelimsky follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Eleanor Chelimsky, Director, Institute for Program 
Evaluation, U.S. General Accounting Office, Washington, D.C. 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee, we are pleased to be here today to 
discuss the National Runaway and Homeless Youth Program authorized by title III 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as amended. Last 
October, that is seven months ago, you requested GAO tp observe the program s 
local operations and delivery of services in order to answer the following questions: 

Who participates in thcprogram? 

What are the services it offers? 

What is the center environment? , . 

What do participants, service providers, and community people think about its 

^Having rev^ewTd 1 n^of the 169 runaway arid homeless youth centers funded by the 
program? our intention today is to give you answers to these questions for the sites 
we visited. - * * 

THE PROBLEM OF RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH 

Running away from home, is of course, a family problem with J*"*^ 
American traditions, for generations now, young people have been running away 
from their families for a variety of reasons: perhaps because general conditions in 
the home seemed to be or actually were intolerable, extending in some casesj to per- 
vasive neglect or abuse; or because specific family arguments, ^wl-relat^ trou- 
bte or pier group problems triggereTimmediate overwhelming, adolescent crises; 
or because dreams of adventure and escape suddenly became irresistible. On the 
other hand, running away has ^sometimes been part of a larger pattern ot delin- 
quent behavior or the result of mental or emotional disorders. Running away, there- 
fore may reflect a number of very different situations. Depending on its cause and 
on other behavior associated with it, running away can be a cry °lP™*™J*W 
of health seeking surface' 1 l ; a one-time thing, or part of n pattern of repeated acte, 
a point in a normal development process, or a signal of delinquent (or pre-delin- 

^TadSn 0 to being a family problem, running away has now alsb become a soci- 
etal problem because of the increase in the number of runaway youths, i and the like, 
lihood both of their victimization and of their delinquent activity. According to the 
fifrf the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program, recent estimatesof the 
number of runaway ancl homeless youth nationwide range ^betweer and 

• 1,300!000. Alone and without resources, often emotionally perturbed, they risk being 

* Lillian Ambroeino, "Runaways" (Boston: Beacon Press. 1971). 
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victimized or becoming involved in prostitution and in forms of delinquency which 
involve major costs to the youths themselves, to their futures, to their families, and 
to society. > 

Runaways are not the only youth at risk on. the streets, however. A second group, 
often called "pushouts" or 11 thro wa ways", is comprised of youth who* have been 
forced, out by their families. Having no place to return to, these youth are. indeed 
homeless. Like the runaways, this group includes those who have been neglected or 
abused, and who risk being victimized and drawn into delinquent behavior. 
These youth present a different situation from that of many runaways. Reuniting 

b them with their families may be neither possible nor desirable. It may be much 

more difficult to find permanent solutions to their problems given thatthe very fact 
of their homelessness may indicate a troubled family, and that, as a consequence, 
tfieir families may not want to take part in efforts to improve the youths' situation. 

% The present numbers of runaway and homeless youth must be considered in the 

context of current rates of juvenile crime which increased prodigiously between 
I960 and 1976 and have not yet abated. Insofar, then, that running away and home- 
lessness can be both manifestations and immediate causes of delinquency and/or an 
indication of a troubled family, many people who think that "the family is of great 
importance in the healthy development of children," 2 also believe that this is an 
area of choice for intervening,' both to prevent victimization and delinquency, and to 
increase family stability. 

The fact that the problem is as ambiguous as it is, however, argues for certain 
criteria to be used in specifying an intervention or a program to cope with it. For 
example, since running away can be a symptom of either normalcy or deviance, a 
program would need to have flexibility to recognize the spectrum of possibilities in- 
volved, to identify the particular problems presented by each case, and to take ap- 
propriate action in the best interests of youth, family, and society. For another ex- 
ample, both the high costs of involving the criminal justice system and the number 
of non-delinquent motives for running away, point up the logic of locating a pro- 
gram outside the justice system, but making it capable of triggering judicial, mental 
health and social service processes in case *.f need. Finally, the fact that some home- 
less youth have been forced out by their families implies that placements outside 
the home need to be available, and that it may not always be possible to serve them 
adequately in the same short period of time as runaways. 

THfc NATIONAL RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH PROGRAM 

The Congress considered these and other criteria when it established the National 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Program under the Runaway Youth Act of 1974. As 
amended in 1980, the Act, Public Law 96-509, authorizes grants to public and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies or networks of agencies for new and existing community- 
based programs that address the immediate ne&is of runaway and homeless youth 
and their families, including a national communication system along with technical 
assistance and short-term training for staff. The program. is operated outside the ju- 
venile justice system by the Youth Development Bureau, which is part of the Ad- 
ministration for Children, Youth, and Families in the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HH.S). 

The current authorization level of the amended act is $25 million. Centers are lo- 
cated throughout the o0 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Fof fiscal 
years 1978 through 1981, Federal appropriations were $11 million annually, the 
number of funded centers varied from 158 to 169, and the number of youth tempo- 
rarily sheltered or served by these enters (according to HHS figures) rose from 
32,000 in fiscal year 1978 to 45,000 in fiscal year 1981. The number of one-time 
Drop-in clients increased from 119,000 to i 33,000 over roughlv the same period. The 
national 24-hour toll-free hotline assisted approximately 200,000 youths and their 

• families in fiscal year 1981. 

The program is thus a small effort, involving only a tiny fraction of the Nation's 
youth and only 3 to 6 percent of the Nation's runaways uiven the low level of pro- 
gram funding, given the likelihood that program funding will not be increased, and 
giverr the gravity of the societal problem addressed, it seemed extremely important 

* to know whether the program is in fact serving that youth population in tented by 
Congress to receive services under the Act, and who are, by definition, the most 
likely to benefit from the prescribed activities and environment of the centers speci- 
fied by the Congress. , 

. 1 National Advisory Committee on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, "Report of the Task 
Force on .Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention," USGPO. 1977. 




TTie program participants 

Reviewing the legislation shows that the Congress is particularly concerned about 
juveniles who, without resources or shelter, face the dangers of living on the streets. 
This includes youths who are away from home without parental permission and 
youths who have been pushed out or who are running from physical or sexual . 
abuse, The Congress hs also recognized that many of these youths stay within their 
own communities rather than running across the country. 

Th e program s services 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act is based on the belief that runaway and 
homeless youths urgently need temporary shelter and counseling because of their 
ace and situation. These services are therefore specified under the Act. It also speci- 
fies that deciding to return youths to their parents or relatives must be made ac- 
cording to the best interests of the child and that, therefore, ^alternative living ar- 
rangements must sometimes be made. The legislation places emphasis on contacting 
a child's parents or relatives if this is required by State law, reuniting children with 
their families, and encouraging the resolution of intra-family problems through 
counseling and other services. Finally, the Act also prescribes aftercare counseling 
although it does not specify the mix of service offerings during and after the shelter 
period. 

The program's environment 

The Congress specifically required that the system of temporary care it envisaged 
be developed outside the law enforcement and juvenile iustice systems in order that 
the problems of runaway and homeless youth not swell the caseloads of police and 
judicial authorities overburdened w»*h other tasks. In addition, by authorizing the 
funding of locally controlled, community»based facilities outside the juvenile, justice 
system, the Congress provided that informal cooling-off periods for youths and their 
families might help strong feelings to subside with the least possible stigma, and the 
smallest possible hiatus in their lives. 

Under the Act runaway and homeless youth centers are to be located in areas 
youths can easily reach. They are to have a capacity of 20 beds. The ratio of staft to 
clients must insure adequate supervision and treatment. Staff are to develop rela- 
tionships with law enforcement and other social service and welfare personnel, Re- 
ferral services to community agencies are an allowable cost. The Act specilies no 
control by the Federal Government with regard to the staffing decisions of the facil- 
ities that receive funds. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF GAO S FINDINGS 



GAO's review of 17 runaway and homeless youth programs is based on two 
sources of information. The first is statistical data from 16 sites in operation during 
program year 1980 (July 1, 1980 through June 30, 1981); the second is interview and 
observation data collected during January and February 1982 at these lb centers 
and one newly established site. The centers we yisi*^ mcluded 11 programs with 
their own center-run shelters, 3 programs in which clients resided with host home 
families in the local area, and 3 programs with a combination of both, 
-Highlights of our findings include the* following: i 

A majority of the youths were: (a) first-time clients who had not been previously 
sheltered by the center, (b) from the immediate geographical area in which the 
center is located, (c) referred to the center by professional service providers, that is 
social service agencies, jiw&nile justice authorities, police, and school porsonnel, and 
(d) accompanied to the center by service providers, parents and relatives. 

Center staff and others in the community reported that the three most pressing 
client needs were shelter, counseling and family involvement. These needs were met 

%he C numbe'r of youths sheltered at each center we visited varied greatly. The 3 
host home programs sheltered 19. 29, and 259 youths during program year 1980. The 
13^ center-run shelter programs sheltered from 52 to 617 youths, with an average of 

2% Fifty "percent orthe youths sheltered by the centers last year returned to their 
immediate family or other relatives. . „ , ^ ' 

In 12 of the sites only 50 percent or fewer of the centers clients received aftercare 

services, \ 
The majority Reenters seemed to be well-kept, clean and adequately (but not lux- 

Ur Program U Ttrengths identified by youth, parents of former clients, community 
members and center staff included: The existence of a shelter program; counseling 
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and crisis intervention services, family involvement, and the positive characteristics 
of center staff; * ' - 

Program weaknesses identified by community people and center staff included: 
Limited shelter capacity, not enough staff, and limited professional experience and 
training of some staff members. 

Most parents of former clients believed that their family problems would not have 
been resolved if the centers had not been there to help them. 

MKTIIOUOLOGY 

We produced these findings using a methodology called the Program Operations 
and Delivery of Services Examination (PODSEJ. This approach is designed to pro- 
vide descriptive information rapidly to the Congress on federally-funded service de- 
livery programs. We have used it to find out how the program operates at various 
local sites. Having been developed from HHS' Service Delivery Assessment concept, 
thisGAO methodology involves: 

(1) Selecting a small judgement sample of local sites, but one which is large 
enough to contain examples of the diversity which exists; as a result, the sample 
contains a mix of large programs and small programs, urban programs and rural 
programs, sites with different facilities, etc.; 

(2) Obtaining information from a variety of people directly involved in providing 
and receiving services; 

f8) Developing a fairly intensive description of the program operations, services 
and clients within a site as well as allowing contrasts across sites; 

U\) Employing methods of date collection and analysis that allow both the study 
and its findings to be replicated at the same sites by other evaluators. 

The 17 runaway and homeless youth centers we examined are located in 12 
states— we have listed Oam in an appendix to this statement—and differ in many 
ways, including their res den'tial facilities (whether center-run shelters or host home 
programs or some combination of both), years of operation, and changes in Federal 
funding level We excluded New York and Los Angeles because of related worl- we 
arc doing teenage prostitution in these cities. 

We collected our information systematically from structured interviews of youths, 
parents of former clients, center directors, counselors, volunteers, board members, , 
police and school personnel, and social service, juvenile justice, and other agency 
personnel associated with each of tne centers. Some of the statistical information we 
collected came from a questionnaire we mailed in advance of our visits. Two- 
member teams of GAO evaluators conducted interviews and observations in two-day 
visits to each center In all, we interviewed a total of 353 people. The names of par- 
ents, police, school, and referral agency personnel were given to us. by center staff. 
Although we cannot generalize to the program as a whole using PODSE, we are 
able to describe how the program operates at a set of local sites chosen carefully to 
reflect the diversity of the program. 

OUR FINDINGS 

Findings from our review of the 17 runaway and homeless youth centers are orga- 
nized under the four topical areas derived fnm the Subcommittee's questions. These 
are participant characteristics, services, center environment find perceptions of par- 
ticipants service providers, and community members regording program services 
and operations. 

Participant characteristics 
Who avre the clients? 
As Congress recognized in 1980, many runaway and homeless youth stay within, 
their immediate geographic area. Last year, 72 percent of the 3678 clients sheltered 
by the centers we visited were from the immediate geographic areas served by the 
centers. Although the centers we visited in Miami and San Francisco had the great* 
est percent of out-of-state participants, only one-fifth of their clients came from out- 
side their State borders. Thus, even in Miami and San Francisco which have the 
reputation of drawing runaways from afar, 80 percent of the youths served by these 
centers were from the immediate geographic area. 

What were the centers 1 admission critzria? 
All 17 centers we visited reported that they immediately admitted youths if the 
youths* age and situation were considered appropriate by center staff. All the. cen- 
ters accepted youths up to the age of 18 although centers differed as to the mini- 
mum age of youths they admitted. Twelve centers served youths under the age of 
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i3; one had 14 as its minimum age. The 71 clients in our interview sample ranged 
from 12 to 18, with the majority being 15 or 16 years old. Of the three 18-year-old 
clients, one was a current client and the two others were former clients. 

Directors at all sites reported that there were various types of youths who they 
typically excluded from shelter. The three most common categories of excluded 
youths were those with severe emotional problems (e.g., psychotic), drug addicts, and 
thosedangerous to themselves and others (i.e:, violent and suicidal). Center staff re- 
ported that these youths were then referred to other agencies. 
How many clients had been sheltered before? 

At the centers we visited, only 20 percent of the clients had been sheltered by the 
program before. Estimates of the percent of repeat clients at each of the sites 
ranged from a low of 1 percent to a high of 40 percent. Of the 71 clients we inter- 
viewed, 72 percent were being served by the centers for the first time. 
What was the incidence of physical or sexual abuse and nsgJectf 

As noted in the legislation, many of the runaways may be running from physical 
or sexual abuse. Staff estimates of the percent of clients who were physically abused 
varied widely across all centers. At the majority of sites, however, the estimates of 
physical abuse ranged from 20 percent to 40 percent. Staff estimates 1 of the percent 
of clients who were sexually abused were lower than estimates for those believed to 
be physically abused. Staff estimates of youth believed to be sexually abused again 
varied widely across all sites. At a majority of centers, the percent was estimatejTat 
5 percenter less. In addition to physical and sexual abuse, clients may also be vic- 
tims of parental neglect. Center staff at approximately two-thirds of the sites, we vis- 
ited estimated the percent of neglected youths to .range from 14 percent to 35 per- 
cent Estimates for the remaining sites ranged from 50 percent to 100 percent. 

How had clients learned about the center? 

Staff-at almost all the centers wer visited reported a change in the pattern or 
client referrals over the past few.years. Major changes noted were fewer self.refer- 
rals and more referrals from both social service agencies and school personnel. 

According to staff, clients who were self-referred or referred by family and friends 
accounted for a majority of the sheltered youths at only 2 of the centers we visited. 
(Across sites, these referrals ranged from 10 percent to 7o percent.) In contrast, re- 
ferrals by professional service providers (e.g., social service agencies, iuvenile justice 
authorities), police and school personnel accounted for a majority of the clients at U 
centers. (Across sites, these referrals ranged from 25 percent to 8o percent.) 

From interviews with clients we learned how they first found out about the center 
and who, if anyone, accompanied them there. Of the clients we interviewed, 51 per- 
cent had learned about the center from professional service providers, ponce, and 
school personnel. IV remaining 49 percent had heard about the center on radio pr 
television, from a hotline, or from parents or friends. About AS percent of the clients 
in our sample had actually been brought to the center by professional service pro- 
viders, police and school personnel, 28 percent arrived by themselves, and 21 per- 
cent had been accompanied by pal ents or relatives. A . . .* 

The clients referred by professional service providers included both their own cli- 
ents and youths or parents who called in asking for assistance. All the providers 
referred youths for shelter but only 33 percent referred youths for drop-in counsel- 
ing as well. In the event the shelter was full, professional service providers, police, 
and school personnel at the majority of the sites most frequently said they would 
refer runaway and homeless youths to social service agencies, local emergency shel- 
ters, juvenile detention, or return them to their parents. • 
Summary of participant characteristics 

Our findings with regard to program participants are that: 

The majority were 'from the immediate geographical area surrounding the cen- 

1 ^Most centers excluded psychotic and violent youths, along with drug addicte. 

Participants tended not to be repeaters; they were first-time clients who had not 
previouslybeen sheltered bjreach of the centers. 

At the majority of sites, staff estimates of abused and neglected clients were, 
physically abused, 20 percent to 40 percent; sexually abused, less than 5 percent; 
neglected, 14 percent to 35 percent. , 

At a majority of centers, 50 percent or more of the clients had been referred by 
professional service providers-that is, by social service agencies or juvenile justice 
authorities— or by police and school personnel. 



Services offered. 

Center staff and others in the community— that is, personnel from social service 
agencies,.the juvenile justice system, police departments and the school system— re- 
ported that the centers met the most pressing needs of clients by providing shelter, 
counseling and family involvement; Most of the centers also provided directly or by 
referral, youth advocacy, medical assistance, legal counseling, vocational counseling, 
drop-in counseling, clothing, transportation, followup and aftercare, placement, a 24- 
hour hotline, and a varietyot outreach activities including speeches, school contacts, 
and advertising. Staff at 9 centers conducted outreach activities on the streets 
where runaway and homeless youth were likely to be located. 

All centers provided 1 mealsfor clients as part of the shelter services. The sheltered 
clients we interviewed at 1} of the 17 centers reported receiving at least three meals 
per day. Youths at two sites said they received two meals a day. Only drop-in clients 
were interviewed at^hejeemaining siterthey did.noLteceive-any meals. 

Last year; 14 centers served 2,435 drop^in clients who were not sheltered and 
10,104 phone clients. The numbers of drop-ins at each of these centers ranged from 
10 to 742, with an average of 174 clients per center. Phone clients at these centers 
ranged from 02 to 4060, with an average of 722 per center. 

Last year, the centers in our sample sheltered 3,673 youths, with the number 
varying greatly across centers. Eight percent of these clients were sheltered by the 3 
„ host h ome programsincluded in the sample. The host home programs sheltered .19, 
29, ajid 259 youths. The remaining centers sheltered from 52 to 017 clients, with an 
average of 250 clients per center. 

What w(t$ the average length of stay? ^ 
Runaways and homeless youth were sheltered for varying lengths of time. 
Runaways stnyed^an average of 15 days or less; at 8 sites they stayed an average of 
one week or less; Homeless youth, however, presented a different picture, largely 
because of the different problem they represented. Almost all the centers served 
homeless clients. At 11 centers, the average length of stay among, homeless youth, 
was. 15 days or less, with 4 centers reporting an average of one week or less. Four 
other sites, however, reported an average length of stay in the range of 25-32 days. 
These latter four sites were located in a mix of urban and suburban cities of varying 
• size. 

How did the centers involve the family? 

As stated in the legislation, Congress places particular emphasis on the ability of 
the centers to reunite children with their families and encourage the resolution of 
intrafamily problems through counseling and other services. In fact, the centers at- 
tempted to involve families in crisis resolution in a variety of ways, as reflected in a 
statement by the center director who said, "A kid in trouble is a family in trouble. 
We do everything in our power to involve the family." 

Familv involvement began with the centers 1 initial contact. Almost all centers re- 
ported they attempted to obtain parental permission to shelter u young person. The 
policy at all centers was to contact a parent or guardian within 24 hours of a 
you 4 Iv* jTivaL Nine centers had a policy of calling within 3 hours. When we inter- 
v- parents of former clients^ 44 of ol parents recalled the timeframe in which 
ti.ey had been contacted by the center. Forty*three of the 44 said they were aware of 
their child's arrival at the shelter within 24 hours. 

Although the initial call had no sat format, several topics were common across 
centers. A majority of centers attempted to set up an appointment with the family 
during the initial call. At this time, many centers also told the parents their child 
was safe, explained the program, and began exploring the problem from the par- 
ent's point view. 

Centers varied greatly in the percent of clients whose parents participated in 
family counseling. The percent of participating parents ranged from G percent to 08 
percent. At 13, of the sites, the range was 20 percent to 75 percent. Of the 51 parents 
of former clients we interviewed, 92 percent had met with center staff; 55 percent 
had met with center staff at least four times. (The high rates of participation among 
our sample of parents may reflect the inherent bias in the selection process. As 
noted earlier, parents 1 names were given to us by center staff.) 

Family counseling obviously depends upon the participation of both clients and 
parents. In fact, One center director commented that the client's willingness to par* 
ticipatc in family counseling was a prerequisite for shelter. Staff at a. majority of 
centers reported that during the shelter period, clients were basically interested in 
resolving their families difficulties, with one head counselor noting that most youths 
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. I4 hti a hunger to resolve family problems/' for abused and homeless youths, how- 
evei he interest in resolving family proble.ns was more varied 

What were the components of family counseling during the sfielterperiod? 

At the centers we visited, family counseling during the shelter period had several 
components, including crisis intervention (e.g., getting the problem under control 
and reducing the tension in an emotionally charged situation), problem identifica- 
tion, efforts to improve family communication, and provision of referral sources for 
extended family counseling. Specific areas addressed in family counseling included 
drawing up goals and contracts, getting all parties to talk with one another, and 
reuniting the family, , m t . 

Fifteen of the 17 centers reported that staff typically met with participating fami- 
lies at least twice during the shelter period. Six of the 15 centers typically met with 
families four or more tiroes during the shelter period. 

At the centers we visited, youths and family members also had access to one an- 
other during the shelther period. At all centers in our sample, parents were 3 M * to 
call or visit their children. At the 6 sites where the shelter or host home low }n 
was unknown to parents, they were able to makG arrangements to visit their chil- 
dren at a "neutral" site omt home. At all centers except for one host home pro- 
gram, clients were able to cqll their parents at any time or-with permission 

What counseling services did participants receive during the shelter period? 

According to staff, counseling had two main goals— improving participants' coping 
and living skills and reuniting the family whenever possible. The three types of 
counseling available during the shelter period were individual, group, and family. 
The mix of counseling services received 'by each client was dependent upon a 
number of factors: the severity of the client's problem, length of stay, the number of 
clients in -residence, and the family's willingness to participate. Center staff at the 
17 sites we visited reported that clients typically received at least three individual 
counseling sessions per ",eek. At H sites, staff reported that some clients may have 
received as many as t^von or more individual counseling sessions per week. 

Almost all the clients we interviewed reported receiving individual counseling 
during the shelther period. A majority had already participated in at least 3 coun- 
seling sessions at the time we interviewed them. Qientas at 10 sites said individual 
counseling was available as often as they needed U. Six clients at 2 centers, howev« 
er, said they had no been counseled individually. 

Group counseling was typically available at all but two sites. The number of 
group counseling; sessions in a typical week varied greatly across centers. Some con- 
ducted one to four group sessions per week; others, five or more. Family counseling 
was available at all sites. Staff reported that in a typical week they held at least one 
or two family counseling sessions for each client whose family was willing to partici- 
pate. 

w What happened to :!i*nts after they left the shelter? 

At all sites we visited, center staff report<*ti(that all involved parties— the client, 
the family, center staff, and agency personnel— typically participated in placement 
decisions. At a majority of sites, between 52 and 01 percent of the clients were 
placed with,the;*wiapmediate family or other relatives last year. At four centers, 
placements with immediate family or other relatives ranged from 21 percent to 46 
percent of the clients. Overall, 50 percent of the clients were placed with their im- 
mediate family or other relatives. The most frequently used alternative placements 
included foster homes, group homes, and independent living. 

At 11 of the 17 sites we visited, directors and head counselors statec that place- 
ment options were insufficient in their geographical areas. They mentioned gaps in 
lorig'term placement options slightly more often than gaps in interim placement. 
Other specific gaps fhey mentioned included foster homes, group homes, and special- 
ized facilities such as homes for emotionally disturbed youth. Most centers that re- 
ported long periods of residence for homeless youth especially noted the insufficien- 
cy of placement options for their clients. . 

When clients who had been sheltered left the center, a varied number received 
follow-up and aftercare services from the centers. Follow-up included safe arrival 
checks and phone calls to determin the youth's progress and condition. Half the cen- 
ters estimated that at least 75 percent of their clients received follow-up services. A 
third of the centers estimated that 50 percent or fewer of their clients received 
these services. . „ „. 1L 

Center staff also estimated the receipt of aftercaw services. As defined in the reg- 
ulations, aftercare services are designed to alleviate the proolems that contributed 
to a youth's running away w. being homeless. Center staff at three-quarters of the 
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sites we visited estimated that 50 percent or fewer of their clients received these 
services. Staff at three sites, however estimated that 75 percent of their clients re- 
ceived aftercare services from the center staff. 

Similarly, the rate of family participation in aftercare counseling was quite 
varied. Eight centers typically met with participating families 2 or more times fol- 
lowing the shelter period, but nine centers estimated that their meetings with fami- 
lies were limited to at most one session. Centers also may have referred clients to 
other agencies for aftercare services. We do not have information on the percent 
who availed themselves of these services^ however. 

Although center staff believed that the most pressing need of the client following 
the shelter period was for counseling, they reported that numerous problems existed 
in providing it. The problems most frequently reported were lack of staff, family re- 
fusals to participate, and clients' and/or families' leaving the local area. .* 

Staff at all centers reported instances in which clients had run from the center. 
These instances included clients' leaving overnight and then returning or leaving 
without returning at all. Eleven centers estimated an average of one or fewer in- 
stances of "running" per month. The remaining six center estimated 2 or more in- 
stances per month The highest estimate of running was 12 per month from the 
center that sheltered G17 youths last year, the highest number among the sites we 
visited. The director of this site, located in a large urgan commnuty, noted that 
most of these clients did not stay on the streets but lived with friends in the local 
area. According to staff, reasons for running included restrictive house rules, argu- 
ments, with parents, and dissatisfaction with anticipated placement. 

When a client runs from the center, all sites said they notified the parents or 
guardian Staff at 15 sites aid they also notified the police. The majority of sites said 
they also contacted others such as social workers and probation officers. 

At 14 of the 17 centers we visited, police or centers directors reported an average 
of one or fewer instances per year of clients' being arrested for offenses committed 
while in residence at the shelter. At 7 of these centers, no instances of arrests were 
reported. At each of the remain. .jg three sites, the police and center directors dif- 
fered in their estimates. The estimates at these latter sites ranged from 1 to G ar- 
rests per year. Client offenses included trespass, assault, shoplifting, car theft, and 
breaking and entering. 

Summary of program services 
Our findings with regardefo services offered are that: 

Centers met the three most pressing needs of clients by ensuring shelter, counsel- 
ing and family involvement. 

The number of youths sheltered at each center last year varied greatly with the 3 
host homes programs sheltering 19, 29 and 259 youth and the remaining centers 
averaging 250 clients each. 

On the average runaways stayed 15 days or less in all sites, but homeless youths 
stayed 15 days or less only in 11 saites. At four sites, homeless youths averaged 25 
to 32 days in their length of stay. 

All centers had a policy of contacting a parent or guardiari within 24 hours of a 
youth's arrival and interviews with parents of former clients indicated that in 
almost all cases this policy was implemented. 

Individual and family counseling was available to clients at all centers, and group 
counseling was available at most sites. 

Fifty percent of the youths sheltered by the centers returned to their immediate 
family or other relatives. 

At the majority of sites, centers staff stated that placement options, particularly 
long term placement services, were insufficient in their geographical area. Most of 
the sites that reported long periods of residence for homeless youth especially noted 
this problem. 

At the majority of sites, only 50 percent of fewer of the centers' clients recieved 
afterpare services, yet aftercare is considered of major importance as defined in the 
program regulations. 

Staff estimates of the frequency of clients running from the center varied from 
one or fewer instances or running per month at 11 centers, to two or moree in- 
stances or running at the remaining G centers. Reasons for running included restric- 
tive house rules, arguments with parents, and dissatisfaction. 

At 14 centers police or center directors reported an average of one or fewer in- 
stances per year of clients' being arrested for offenses committed while in residence 
at the shelter. 
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Center Environment 

For our review, we examined three components of the center environment— physi- 
cal characteristics of the center, house rules and procedures, and the staff. 

What were the physical characteristics of the centers? 
The majority of center facilities visted seemed to be well-kept, clean, and ade- 

3uately (but not luxuriously) furnished. Three centers were considered to be run- 
own but habitable. All center-run shelters but one met the required capacity of 20 
children^ Five center-run shelters held 6 to 8 beds and eight held 10 to 14 beds. One 
had 24 beds- Boys and girls had separate sleeping rooms in all shelters and host 
homes we visited. „. , „, t i Jrtt0 uj» 

- Centers also varied in the number of beds per room. The centers had 2 to 8 beds 
in each sleeping room; three had a maximum of 2 beds in each room; one center had 
one bedroom with 8 beds and another with 16. All centers had limited space for cli- 
ents' personal belongings, varying from one or two bureau drawers for each clients 
to whole bureaus and shared closets for each clint. 

Local public transportation to the centers was available for 15 of the 17 centers. 
The two other centers were in rural areas without local public transportation. 

What were the centers' rules and procedures? 

With one exception, all centers we visited had written rules governing the client's 
behavior while in residence. The exception wasliost home program that developed 
individual rules in consultation with the host home parents. , 

Centers rules covered a variety of topics. Sexual contact was prohibited in all cen- 
ters that housed boys and girls in the same facility. Other basic prohibitions includ- 
ed those against violence, drugs, alcohol, possession of weapons, and stealing. At a 
majority of centers, written rules also specified procedures for leaving the shelter, 
using the phone, receiving visitors, and maintaining personal belongings. At all sites 
but one, resident clients had to perform daily chores. The remaining site was a host 
home program that did not permit a youth' to remain in any host home for more 
than one night. Clients at a majority of sites were also required to abide by a daily 
schedule for waking, eating, attending counseling sessions, returning to the center 
by a certain hour and going to bed. Although the required activities stretched 
throughout the day, some staff volunteered that their clients had too much time 
with nothing particular to do during the period of residence. In effect, the required 
activities combined with the limited staff available at various times of the week 
allow for much unstructured client time. , 

All centers had specific procedures to be followed if a client wanted, to leave the 
shelter for a few hours. All centers required clients to obtain permission from the 
staff or be accompaned by an adult in order to leave the shelter. Fourteen centers 
reported using one or more of the following methods to monitor clients while they 
were away from the shelter— verification of whereabouts during the absence (calling 
the school, for example), adult supervision, and verification of whereabouts upon cli- 
ent's return (requiring clients to produce ticket stubs, for example). 

Rules were presented to clients at intake in the 16 centers with written rules, of 
these centers, 14 required clients to sign an agreement that they would abide by the t 
rules while in residence. Almost all sites reported imposing extra chores or restric- 
tions (e.g., early bedtime, loss of phone privileges) for rule violations. At 8 centers, 
staff volunteered that clients were told to leave for serious or continued rule viola- 
tions. Of the 65 sheltered clients we interviewed, 82 percent said shelter rules were 

8t Some Clients attended local schools while in residence, but attendance rates re- 
ported by the centers varied considerably. At three sites, 5 percent to 15 percent 
attended school; at seven sites, 40 percent to 75 percent attended school; at seven 
other sites, 80 percent to 100 percent attended school. All sites used public schools, 
but one' site also maintained a campus school. 
What were the staff characteristics? 

The staff at a typical center included a director, head counselor, counselors, house 
parents, volunteers, and support personnel. Although the number of paid counselors 
at each center varied from 2 to 11, the majority of centers had from 4 to 7. Of the 
fifteen centers was unusual in that all its counseling—both individual and family- 
was performed by at least 35-40 volunteers working in teams of one peer and one 
adult counselor for each client. » » . , %• t. 

At the 17 sites we visted, all 105 paid counselors except one had at least a high 
school diploma or its equivalent. The exception was a high school student serving as 
a paid peer counselor^eyond this, 78 oercent of the paid counseling staff ha3 at 
least a bachelor's degree and 26 percent had completed a graduate degree. Of the 52 
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volunteer counselors identified as most frequently interacting with clients, 52 per- 
cent had at least a bachelors degree. Except for one high school student, all other 
volunteers had at least a high school degree. 

Salaries for paid counselors ranged from $7,4Q0 to $15,300. At the majority of 
sites, counselors earned $7,400 (less than the Civil Service GS-1 starting salary) to 
$12,500 (comparable to mid-GS-4 salary). At 3 centers, counselors earned $13,500 
(GS-5) to $15,300 (mid-GS-u'J. The majority of these counselors had at least 3 years 
of relevant experience. 

We keyed our review of staffing patterns at the centers to three times of the 

* day— daytime, evenings, and late night. Center-run shelters had a minimum of 2 or 
3 staff on duty during the day and a majority had 6 to 9 on duty weekdays. During 
evenings, all but one of the center-run shelters had at least 2 staff members on 
duty Half of the center-run shelters had at least 2 staff on duty late at night, half 
had only one. 

* During the week, the staffing patterns for host home centers was similar to those 
(*t center-run shelters, but coverage during weekends and late at night was less. 
Two host home centers had 1 staff member each on duty at these times, but one 
center only had staff on call during late night hours or weekends. It should be 
noted, of course, that even if staff were not on duty at host home centers, the host 
home parents were responsible for supervising the clients in their care. 

All host home parents whom we intervivwed reported that their main responsibil- 
ities were to provide clients with a good home, a place to sleep, food, and clean 
clothes Host home parents were required to go through. a licensing or screening 
process. Four centers paid host Home parents a per diem of $7 to $13. Host parents 
at the remaining two centers did not receive compensation at one of these centers, 
clients were given money daily directly from the program to buy their meals. 

T n addition to relying on salaried staff and host home parents, all centers also 
relied on volunteer help. The majority of sites had 1 to 4 volunteers each week; most 
of the remaining sites had from 5 to 12. As we noted earlier, though, one site relied 
on 35 to 4Q volunteers to perform individual and family counseling. At most sites, 
volunteers performed some counseling functions— answering the hotline, crisis in- 
tervention, and co-counseling under supervision. Other duties frequently mentioned 
by directors and volunteers included recreational activities, tutoring, and other non- 
Counseling functions such as house maintenance, cooking, and providing transporta- 
tion. 

Summary of center environment 

Our findings with regard to the center environment are as follows: 

The majority of centers seemed to be well-kept, clean and adequately (but not lux- 
uriously) furnished. 

All center-run shelters but one met the required capacity of 20 children. 

Except for two centers in rural areas, centers could be reached by local public 
transportation. 

Except for one host home program, centers had written rules governing the cli- 
ent's behavior while in residence, including, prohibitions against sexual contact, vio- 
lence, drugs, alcohol, and possession of weapons and stealing. 

Ail centers required clients to obtain permission from the staff or be accompanied 
by an adult to leave the shelter 

At the majority of centers, the number of paid counselors varied from 4 to 7, and 
the number of volunteer counselors varied from 1 to 6. 
Among paid counseling staff, 78 percent had at least a bachelor's degree and 26 
ercent had completed a graduate degree, among volunteer counselors, 2 precent 
ad at least a bachelor's degree, except for peer counselors all counselors had at 
least a high school diploma or its equivalent. 
Salaries for paid counselors ranged from $7,400 to $15,300. 

* All centers also relied on volunteer help, the majority with 1 to 4 volunteers each 
week, and most of the remaining having from 5 to 12. 

Perceptions of participants, service providers, and community members regarding pro 
gram services and operations 

* What were the perceptions of program strengths? 

Strengths of the program wen indentified by respondents in our sample, and 
their perceptions naturally reflected the nature of their, involvement with the cen- 
ters. Several strengths were mentioned frequently and included. (1) the existence of 
a shelter program, indentified by youths and community members such as profes- 
sional service providers, police and school personnel, (2) counseling and crisis inter- 
vention services, noted by youths, staff, and community members, (3) family involve- 
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ment, reported by youths, parents, and staff; and (4) the positive characteristics of 
center staff, indentified by youths and staff. Two other perceived strengths were 
that centers were accessible, mentioned by community members, and that the cen- 
ters provided a cool ing-off period, noted as useful by youth. 

We examined perceptions of staff competence in more detail, finding that almost 
all the clients (96 percent) and all the parents of former clients (96 percent) whom 
we interviewed said the staff were doing a good job. Parents noted in particular the 
positive efforts of the staff in helping their children and the ability of staff to com- 
municate well with both youths and parents. The clients felt that their- counselors 
were good listeners and helped them talk about their problems. Similarly 88 percent 
of the sources of referrals to the centers (professional providers, school personnel, 
and police) described the center staff as competent. (The remaining 12 percent did 
not feel they knew the staff well enough to judge.) 

Almost all center directors and counselors (94 percent) believed that centers were 
attacting "the right kind" of staff. These people, along with host home parents and 
members of the boards of directors, most frequently mentioned the staffs interest in 
youth as the greatest asset of the staff. In particular, they cited the dedication, com- 
mitment, and caring attitude of the staff. Skills in crisis intervention and counseling 
were the second most frequently mentioned assets of the staff. 

In order to provide more details regarding the views of service recipients, we also 
asked clients and parents of former clients what they would have done if the cen- 
ters had not existed. Clients most frequently reported that they would have re- 
mained on the streets or possibly stayed with friends or relatives. The Parents also 
believed their children would most likely have remained on the streets. The two 
other alternatives mentioned most frequently were that the youths would have 
become involved. in the state social service or Juvenile justice systems, and/or faced 
more drastic possibilities such as suicide, drug involvement, or victimization on the 
streets In fact, if the centers did not exist, only 7 percent of the clients and 2 per- 
cent of the parents of former clients believed that their family problems might have 
been resolved. 

What were the perceptions of program weaknesses? 

Program weaknesses were also indentified by some of our respondents. Inad- 
equate funding was frequently mentioned as a weakness by professional service pro- 
viders, school personnel and center staff. Youths most frequently named the cen- 
ters' rules and restrictions as the major weakness of the program. Other weaknesses 
mentioned included limited shelter capacity and not enough staff In identifying 
weaknesses among the staff, center directors and counbelors most frequently named 
the limited profesional experience and training of some staff members. 
What improvements were perceived as being needed? 

We asked all 353 respondents to suggest ways in which the center in their area 
could be improved. Although 35 percent had no suggestions the others frequently 
mentioned the following needed improvements: 1) expansion of outreach and pre- 
vention services; 2) more networking with other agencies; 3) physical Improvements 
to the shelter; and 4) increased activities and training for clients during their stay 
at the center. 

Summary of perceptions ' 
Our findings with regard to client, staff and community perceptions about the 
program are generally favorable. We found that: 

Strengths fdentified by youths, parents of former c bents, community members 
such as professional service providers, police and school personnel, and center statt 
included the existence of a shelter program, counseling and crisis intervention serv- 
ices, family involvement, and the positive characteristics of center statt. 

Weaknesses frequently mentioned by professional service Providers, school person- 
nel and center staff included inadequate funding, limited shelter capacity, not 
enough staff, and limited professional experience and training of some staff mem- 

^Youths most frequently reported that they would have remained on the streets or 
possibly stayed with friends or relatives if the centers had not existed. 
^Only 7 percent of the clients, and 2 percent of the parents of former clients we 
interviewed believed that their family problems might have been resolved if the cen- 

U Freoue^ suggestions for improving the centers were expansion of 

outreTh and prevention services, more networking with other ^encies physical 
improvements to the shelter, and increased activities and training for clients during 
their stay at the center. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

From our review of 17 centers funded by the National Runaway and Homeless 
youth Program, we have generally favorable findings in the topic areas posed by 
this Subcommittee: 

Who participates in the program? 
In our view, the population served by the 17 centers we reviewed matched that 
targeted by the statute. That is, the centers served runaway and homeless youth, 
including those who had been neglected and/or physically and sexually abused, with 
psychotic, violent, drug-addicted, and recidivist youth referred elsewhere. 

What are the services offered? 
Program services appeared also to be those anticipated by the statute— shelter,, 
counseling, and family involvement, which, in particular, was well emphasized. 
However, aftercare was being. performed in a more limited way. 

What is the center enviorment? 
We believe the staff, facilities, and procedures characterizing the center environ- 
ment facilitated the achievement of program goals. As mandated, the centers we 
visited operated outside the law enforcement and juvenile justice system. Further- 
more, center staff seemed to have developed the relationship with community serv- 
ice personnel (in law enforcement, social services, and juvenile justice) desired, by 
the Congress. 

What are the perceptions of participants, service providers, and community 
people? 

Our examination of the perceptions of the 353 people interviewed indicated a fa- 
vorable view of the importance of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program ahd 
the usefulness of the service delivery it performs. 

General findings , . \ 

Overall findings related to these questions are that: * \ 

The participant population appeared to be changing, with fev* *r self-referral and 
more referrals by community service providers/There is some incidence of running 
away from the centers and arrests of clients in residence. Across the sites we vis- 
ited, 50 percent of sheltered youth were reunited with their family or other rela- 
tives. . ■ » 

The 15 day limit for shelter required by the program regulations was met, on the 
average, for all runaway clients and for most homeless clients, although at four 
sites the average length of stay for the homeless ranged from 25 to 32 days. 

Shelter periods extending beyond 15 days often reflected insufficient interim and 
long term^lacement facilities in the center's geographic area. 

Finally, we believe that several areas of concern may warrant additional Congres- 
sional consideration. First, we found that the direct provision of aftercare services is 
still more the exception than the rule, despite the Congressional mandate. It is not 
clear, however, whether the limited aftercare is due to the need for more funds and 
staff, for example, or is the result of the lack of interest in continued participation 
by parents and youth.. 

Second, we believe more guidance is required from the Congress regarding the rel- 
ative emphasis to be placed on different types of outreach activities. Center staff en- 
gaged in a variety of outreach activities at the sites we visited (including speeches, 
school contacts, advertising and going out to the "streets" where runaway and 
homeless youths are likely to congregate.) We raise the following resource allocation 
questions: . 

Should the centers* outreach efforts be directed toward obtaining referrals from 
social service agencies, juvenile justice authorities, schools and parents? 

Should the centers by concentrating more of their outreach efforts on contacting 
directly youths who are "at risk" living on the streets? 

Third, the nature of youth activities while in residence atthe center is an area of 
concern. Most days, youths engage in counseling, eat meals, work on placement, per- 
form chores, and, in some instances, go to school. Unstructured time, however, espe- 
cially on weekends, seemed to be a feature of life in the shelters. We believe that 
further consideration should be given to how much of this time should be left open 
for watching television and generally "hanging around" the shelters and how much 
of this time should be devoted to developing youths* coping and living skills and pro- 
viding structured recreational activities. 
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Mr. Chairman, this concludes our statement. We will be pleased to answer any 
questions that you or the other Subcommittee members may have. 



Appendix?— Ru n a w ay and Homeless Youth Centers We Visited for This Review 

Janus House, Bridgeport, CT. * 
, Newton-Wellesley-Weston-Needham, Multi Service Center, Inc., Newton Centre, 
MA. 

Stepping Stone, Concord, NH. 

Child & Family Services of New Hampshire, Manchester, NH. 

Voyage House, Inc., Philadelphia, PA. * 

Time Out, Huntington, WV . . 

Sojourn, Mobile, AL. 

Miami Bridge, Miami, FL. , 

Crosswirids, Merritt Island, FL. 

Crossroads, North Charleston, SC. 

Macoupin County Youth Service Bureau, Carlinville, IL. 

Connecting Point, Toledo, OH. 

Family Connection, Houston, >TX. 

Youth Shelter of Galvesto-, Galveston, TX. 

Youth Emergency Services, Inc., University City, MO. 

Huckleberry House, San Francisco, CA. 

Tahoe Runaway arid Youth Services Project, So. Lake Tahoe, CA. 

STATEMENT OF ELEANOR CHELIMSKY, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE 
FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION, US. GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY BRUCE THOMPSON, GROUP DIREC- 
TOR; BURMA KLEIN, SENIOR ANALYST; AND BRUCE LAYTON, 
SENIOR ANALYST 

Mrs. Chelimsky. Good morning, Representative Corrada. 

It is a great pleasure for us to be here today to discuss the na- 
tional runaway and homeless youth program which is, of course, 
title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act q£ 
1974, as amended. 

Let me begin, Mr. Chairman, by introducing the people who are 
sitting with me here at the table. They are GAO evaluators. All of 
them have been working for a long time in the area of social pro- 
gram assessment. They are: Bruce Thompson, group director; 
Burma Klein, who is also a senior analyst; and Bruce. Layton, who 
is a senior analyst, all of GAO's Institute for Program Evaluation. 

With your permission, I would like, in the interest of time, to 
summarize the main points of my full statement and request that 
the latter be made part of the record. 

Mr. Corrada. The full statement of the witness will be included 
in the record. It consists of 37 pages and an appendix. 

Mrs. Chelimsky. Last October, that is, 7 months ago, you asked 
GAO to observe the runaway and homeless youth program'^ local 
operations and the delivery of services. We visited 17 of the pro- 
gram's 169 funded centers, having selected 11 which ran their own 
shelters, 3 which sent youths to reside with host home families in 
the vicinity, and 3 which presented a combination of both types of 
facilities. 

What I would like to do here today is to give you a picture of 
how the program operates at the local sites we visited. 

This program that we have reviewed is a very small effort as 
programs go. It is funded at $11 million annually; it serves only a 
tiny fraction of the Nation's youth— we have about 64 million 
people in this country who are under 18— and perhaps 3 to 6 per- 
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cent of the Nation's runaways, now estimated at between 730,000 
and 1 Vz million. 

Despite the program's unchanged national funding between 1978 
and 1981, the number of centers expanded from 158 to 169 nation- 
wide, and the number of youths sheltered moved from 32,000 to 
45,000, which is an increase of about 40 percent. That number does 
not include drop-in counseling, the hotline, and all the rest; just 
youths that are sheltered. 
;-^3ut although the program's size is small, it nonetheless address- 
es an extremely important and difficult problem, one with major 
consequences both for the society as a whole and for the particular 
families involved. 

The immediate impacts on society result from the likelihood that 
young people who are no longer shielded by their families may be 
victimized or may become delinquent. Runaways and homeless 
youth may or may not have been delinquent before they left home. 
There are a thousand and one reasons for leaving; some of them 
are good and sqme of them are bad. But whatever the reason, the 
risk, of delinquency after leaving is very great given that these 
youth are often emotionally stressed, that they may be without 
food, without shelijer, without friends. 

This situation, of course, also makes them vulnerable to victim- 
ization, as all of us^know, and both the delinquency and victimize 
tion of increasing numbers of young people have made painfully 
deep and widespread impacts on our society over the past 20 years 
or so. ] 

For thesfamilies involved, the event of running away may be 
either '4^ last chance-rin- that it may galvanize the energies of 
people involved— or /it may be the definitive rupture, if no one in- 
tervenes, between tpe youth and his or her family. Sometimes it 
mav indeed be the case that no family solution can be found, espe- 
cially for youth who have been pushed out or forced from their 
homes. / 

But insofar as families can be productively reunited by this pro- 
gram — and that is the ultimate goal of the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act — then the program serves three important immediate 
objectives: to strengthen the family; to prevent youth victimization; 
and to avoid swelling the Nation's already very high reported rates 
of juvenile delinquency. - 

A program with such objectives needs flexibility, flexibility to 
recognize the spectrum of possibilities that are involved, to identify 
the particular problems presented by each case— and, of course, 
each case can be very different— and to take appropriate action in 
the best interest of youthrfamily and society. 

Given the target population— which includes youth presenting 
both normal and abnormal, nondelinqUent and delinquent patterns 
of behavior— and given, therefore, the requirement for a develop- 
mental rather than a punitive or stigmatizing approach, the pro* 
gram also needs to be located outside the justice system, while re- 
taining the capability to trigger judicial processes as well as mental 
health or social service processes when these are, in fact, required. 

Finally, a program that serves youth who may, in fact, be defini- 
tively homeless, must develop strong ties with service providers in 
the community and have available various placement options 
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which may not be needed for those runaways who can shortly be 
reunited with their families. So it is a small program, but it is also 
a complex program. 

In establishing the present runaway and homeless youth to- 
gram, the Congress considered these and other criteria. Tak^i to- 
gether with the program hearings and the regulations developed by 
HHS, they provided us the indispensable policy guidance and an 
operational framework against which we could consider the pro- 
gram's activities. 

You asked us to answer four questions about the program: 

Who are the participants?' 

What services are offered? 

What- is the center environment? 

How do participants, service providers, and community members 
feel about the program's services and operations? 

To get this information for you, we used a methodology we call 
PODSE. That is an acronym that means program operations and 
delivery of services examination. PODSE allows us to provide rap- 
idly, to the Congress rigorously developed, descriptive information. 
The data collection and analysis methods we use signify that other 
evaluators can re-do our work and replicate our findings. However, 
we cannot generalize to the program as a whole, using PODSE. 
Our answers to your questions, therefore, relate to the sites we vis- 
ited, sites which were chosen carefully to reflect the diversity of 
the. program in terms of type of shelter, types of services offered, 
urban or rural character, kinds of facilities, and so forth. 

We interviewed 353 people, including center staff, clients, par- 
ents of former clients, sources of client referrals, agency staff who 
work with the centers, police and school personnel. The 17 centers 
we visited arfe located in 13 States. The 17 sites are added as an 
appendix at the back of this statement 

Your first question, then, was: Who are the program partici- 
pants? . * 

Our review showed that the population served by the 17 centers 
i was well matched to the statute s target population; that is, the 
centers served runaway and homeless youths, including those who 
had been neglected and/or physically or sexually abused, Psychot- 
lic, violent, drug-addicted youths were typically referred elsewhere. 
»The majority of youths were 'first-time participants who had not 
previously been sheltered by the center. 

I About 72 percent of the sheltered youths were from the immedi- 
ate geographic area. Even in Miami and San Francisco, which have 
the reputation of drawing runaways from far away, 80 percent of 
the youths served by these centers were from the immediate 
vicinity. . " 

Center staff reported to us that referral, patterns have been 
changing* with fewer self-referrals and more referrals by communi- 
ty service providers. At 12 of the centers we • sited, referrals by 
social service agencies, juvenile justice authorities, police and 
school personnel, and other such- sources accounted^for 50 percent 
or more of the clients. In contrast, self-referrals and referrals by 
family and friends accounted for a majority of sheltered youths at 
only two of the centers we visited. Of che clients that we inter- 
viewed, about 33 percent were brought to the center by community 
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service providers, 28 percent arrived by themselves, and 21 percent 
were brought by parents or relatives. 

The centers in our sample sheltered a total of 3,673 youths over 
the last program, year. 
— - The second question was: What services were offered? 

. Well, program services also appeared to be those anticipated by 
the statute; that is, shelter, counseling, and family involvement, 
* which, in particular, was well emphasized. However, we found that 

aftercare v/as being performed in a much more limited way. 

Center staff at the 17 centers we visited said that youths typical- 
ly received at least three individual counseling sessions per week. 
" At 11 sites, staff reported that some youths may have received as 

many as s^ven or more -individual counseling sessions per week. 
However, six youths at two centers we visited said they had not 
been~counse!ed individually. 

Family counseling was typically held -at -least onQe or iwice_a„ 
week for each youth whose family was willing ip participate. Of the 
51 parents, of former participants we interviewed, 92 percent had 
met with center staff; 55 .percent had met with center staff at least 
four times. Group counseling was also available at all but two sites. 

Typically, however, we found that counseling could not take up a 
great deal of the time available during the 15-day shelter period. 
This often left participants with a lot of unstructuredlime on their 
hands in which to watch TV or hang out. 

Following the . shelter period, 50 percent of the youths were 
placed with their immediate families or other relatives. When 
youths left the shelter, followup and aftercare services from the 
centers were often provided. Followup, which is a kind of immedi- 
ate service, included safe arrival checks and phone calls to deter- 
mine the youths progress and condition. Half the centers estimated 
that at least three-quarters of their clients received such followup 
• . services. However, more than half the centers estimated that fewer 
than half their clients received aftercare services; that is, those 
services designed to alleviate the problems that had contributed to 
the youths running away or being homeless in the first place. 

Staff at all centers reported instances in which clients had run 
from the center. Eleven centers estimated an average of 1 or fewer 
instances of running per month. The remaining six centers estimat- 
ed two or more per month. According to the staff, reasons for run- 
ning included restrictive house rules, arguments with parents, and 
dissatisfaction with anticipated placement. 

At 14 of the 17 centers we visited, police or center directors re- 
ported an. average of 1 or fewer instances per year of clients 
being arrested for offenses committed while at the shelter. At 
seven of these centers, no instances of arrests were reported. 

Runaways and ^homeless youths were sheltered for varying 
lengths of time. The 15-day limit required by the program rcgula- 
» tions was met on the average for all runaway clients and for most 

homeless clients; at four sites, however, the average length of stay 
for the homeless ranged from 25 to 32 days. Most centers that re- 
ported such long periods of residence for homeless youths noted 
that there were not enough placement options available for their 
clients. 
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Your third question was: What was the center environment? We 
believe the staff, facilities, and procedures characterizing the 
center environment were quite appropriate for achieving the pro- 
gram's goals. As the Congress had mandated, the centers we visited 
operated outside the law enforcement and juvenile justice system. 
Furthermore, center staff seemed to have developed the relation- 
ship with community service personnel — in law enforcement, 
schools, social services, and juvenile justice—desired by the Con- 
gress. 

At the majority of the centers, there were both paid and volun- 
teer counselors. Seventy-eight percent of the paid counseling staff 
had at least a bachelor's degree and 26 percent had completed a 
graduate degree. Fifty-two percent of the. volunteer counselors had 
at least a bachelor's degree. Except jbr peer counselors, all counsel- 
ors had at least a high school diploma or its equivalent. 

The majority of the centers seemed to be well kept, clean, and 
adequately, but not luxuriously, furnished. All centers but one met 
the required capacity of 20 children. Except for two sites, public 
transportation was available fo the centers. With one exception, all 
centers we visited had written rules governing clients' behavior. In 
order to leave the shelter, all centers required clients to obtain per- 
mission from staff or be accompanied by an , adult. 

Your last question was: How did people feel about the program? 

Well based on our interviews, we found that perceptions were 
very favorable with regard to the importance of the program and 
with regard to the usefulness of the service delivery it performs. 

Program strengths mentioned by youths, parents of former cli- 
ents, community members and center staff included, first, the very 
existence of a shelter program; second, counseling and crisis inter- 
vention; third, family involvement; and fourth, the positive charac- 
teristics of center staff. 

Program weaknesses discussed by community peQple and/or 
center staff included limited shelter capacity, not enough staff, too 
much unstructured time, and limited professional experience and 
training of some staff members. One last, very important, point in 
this area: The overwhelming majority of both youth and parents of 
former program participants believed that their family problems 
would not have been resolved if the centers did not exist. Only 7 
percent of the youth and 2 percent of the parents felt that the cen- 
ters didn't matter. Put another way, 93 percent of the youth and 98 
percent of the parents felt the centers had made a critical differ- 
ence in their lives. Those are quite unusual numbers. 

So in summary, how does this all add up? Well, our review has 
obviously produced quite favorable findings about the runaway and 
homeless youth program. 

We found that the centers were dealing with the populations tar- 
geted by the statute, and that they were^ performing the services 
the Congress had envisaged. Family involvement was everywhere 
emphasised; however, we saw that family counseling was possible 
only when families were willing and that aftercare services were 
more *,h£ exception than the rule. 

Fifi> percent of the youths sheltered by the centers last year re- , 
turned to their families. On the average, runaways at all sites and 
homeless youths at most sites were sheltered and served within the 
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15-day limit required by program regulations. At four sites, howev- 
er, the average length of stay for the homeless ranged from 25 to 
32 days, in many cases because of inadequate availability of alter- 
native placements. 

In their overwhelming majority, once' again, both youths and par- 
ents of former program participants felt their family problems 
would not have been resolved without the centers* efforts. 

We feel there are three areas of concern, however, that may. war- 
rant additional congressional consideration. 

First, the restricted nature^ of aftercare services seems unfortu- 
nate to us, because these services may be critical either in alleviat- 
ing the situation which brought about, the problem in the first 
place, or in preventing future running away and homelessness. But 
it is not clear whether the limited aftercare was due to the need 
for more funds and staff, for example, or was the result of lack of 
interest in continued participation by parents and youths, which is 
a different kind of problem entirely. 

Second, the fact that the majority of clients were from the cen- 
ters' immediate geographic areas and were brought tc the centers 
by community service providers and relatives raises the question of 
whether the centers should direct more of their outreach efforts 
toward making direct contact with youths who are at risk living on 
the streets. The current trend would seem to suggest that the pri- 
mary rote of the centers is to serve as an adjunct to the social serv- 
ice and iuvenile justice systems, and as a safety valve for families 
in trouble. Now, maybe that is right and maybe that is wrong, but 
we feel it is a question that needs to be examined. 

Third, we raise the issue of whether unstructured time during a 
client's residence at the center should be left open for watching TV 
and generally hanging around the shelter, or whether it can in- 
stead be devoted to helping youths develop coping and daily living 
skills, and also perhaps encompass some more structured recre- 
ational activity. 

This completes my summary statement. My colleagues and I 
would be happy to respond to any questions you may have. 

Mr. Corrada. Mrs. "Ghelimsky, the subcommittee is Very pleased 
with the amount of time and the interest devoted by the GAO in 
responding to our concerns in reviewing the situation as to how 
these programs operate, and I would like to commend GAO, you, 
and all the members of the staff that participated in this effort. 
> Mrs. Chelimsky. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Corrada. I believe that essentially you have come up with a 
very favorable review of these programs. 

Let me ask you, in light of that, how many youth are currently 
being served through this program, according to your studies? 

Mrs. Cheumsky. Well, it depends on which service you mean. In 
terms of sheltering, we know there were 45,000 served last year. 
The number of one-time, drop-in clients who were not sheltered in- 
creased from 119,0001 in 1978 to 133,000 in 1981; the national, 24- 
hour, toll-free hotline assists, about 200,000 youths and their fami- 
lies every year. 

Mr. Corrada. What percentage would that be of the estimated 
total of youngsters who are believed to be in need of the types of 
services provided under these programs? 
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Mrs. Chkumsky. Of course, it is very difficult to say because the 
estimates are very uncertain. We know that the general estimate 
given is that there may be 730,000 to VA million runaways and 
homeless youth in the country, and we have no idea whether that 
is a low estimate or whether it is a high estimate or what. But if 
they are sheltering 45,000 youth then that is either 3 percent of the 
total or it is (5 percent of the total, depending on whether you look 
at the lower bound or the upper bound of that range. It is a very 
small percentage. 

Mr. Cokrada. Well, be that as it may, certaiply we can say that 
we are getting only to a minimal portion of those youngsters who 
could derive benefits from these programs. 

Mrs. Chrmmskv. Oh, yes. I think there is no question about that. • 

Mr. Cokrada. On page 3 of your review, you mention groups of 
youngsters who have not run away but are instead forced out by 
their families, and you have referred to these youth as pushouts or 
ihrowaways. 

What percentage, if you can give us some indication of this, of , 
the youngsters being served by the centers you visited would fall 
into this category? ■ 

Mrs. Chkumsky. We couldn't get that number. Let me just ex- 
plain quickly and then pass to Burma Klein here, who visited the 
penters, so that she can give you a more complete explanation. I 
asked that question myself. 

The problem is that the definitions and the situations are not 
clear between what a runaway is and what a homeless person is. 
What happens is that you may have somebody who has run away 
because he has been pushed out, and therefore he is a runaway, 
but he is also homeless because he isn't going to be able to go Back. 
% So it makes for very difficult problems of definition, and the cen- 
ters were unable to give us that estimate generally. 

Mrs, Klein, would you like to add something to that? 

Mrs. Klein. Well, we interviewed 71 clients, and asked the 
center staff to give us a breakdown as to how many were runaways 
and how many were homeless. I can give you those figures. 

Fifty-eight percent were considered runaways and forty-two per- 
cent were considered homeless. But in my conversations with them, 
they were very uncomfortable with these categories. An example 
would be an abuse case, where a school official may have noticed 
the problem, referred it to a social service agency, and in the 
meantime the child has been away from home intermittently. 

This is not a homeless shild in the sense of having been pushed 
out or literally not having a family. At the same time, the child is 
not really a runaway in the typical sense, either, because intermit- 
tently, he is at home. So I think that category system has its prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Corrada. Would you be able, on the basis of your study, and 
again I understand that it is difficult to obtain all the classifica- 
tions, but would you be able to indicate in those centers which you 
visited what percentage might be youth who had been abused at 
home? 

Mrs. Chelimsxy. Yes. We got estimates on that, and they were 
pretty high. At the majonty of sites, estimates of physical abuse 
ranged from 20 percent to 40 percent. Estimates of the percent of 
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clients who were sexually abused, however, were lower than those, 
but they were high enough. At a majority of centers, the propor- 
tion was estimated at 5-percent or so. 

There are also problems of parental neglect, and center staff at 
approximately two-thirds of the sites visited estimated the percent- 
age of neglected youths to" range from 14 to 35 percent. 

Mr. Corrada, Let me ask you a question. Considering what we 
said before about the minimal amount of youth being served 
through this program vis-a-vis what is estimated to be the need, 
could you tell us if those who are served would-be considered to be 
a cross section of the different types of problems and degree of 
problems that youth may encounter which lead them to run away, 
or would you tend to believe that those who are being served were 
perhaps the most critica*, exacerbated cases that needed this kind 
of service? . . \ 1 

Mrs. Cheumsky. Our study didn't look at that. We have only im- 
pressions of the staff who talked to them. We would have hnd to 
look at the range and diversity of the problems with which the kids 
came to the centers, and we didn't do that. 

But perhaps Mrs. Klein can speak to that. Would you say it- was 
a cross-section? 

Mrs. Klein. I do think there are a cross section of problems. One 
center director I spoke to, in talking about the number of youth 
who are served who are from the immediate geographic area, men- 
tioned that the more sophisticated, street-wise kids, are running to 
,the larger urban areas like New York and San Francisco. The cen- 
ters are getting what might be considered some of the more vulner- 
able kids who didn't feel able to stay on the streets, and would be 
afraid to do so. We did see a cross section of kids with different 
problems, including kids from group homes who had run away, 
kids with drug problems, and kids who had disagreements with 
their parents. 

Mr. Gorrada. You made a point during your statement that in 
12 sites only 50 percent or fewer of the centers' .clients were receiv- 
ing or had received aftercare services. Exactly what does aftercare 
service look like when it is provided, and what are some of the 
problems in providing such aftercare? 

In other words, why do you believe that there might have been 
these difficulties? 

Mrs. Cheumsky. That is a very, very important question. 

Well, I think first of ail that it is important for there to be after- 
care because once the destructive time or crisis has passed, that is 
the one time that perhaps something can be done that is construc- 
tive to rebuild a relationship. So it is highly important in terms of 
the objectives of the program. 

Now, the statute speaks of aftercare, but the centers are finding 
many families and youth who are unwilling to participate. A lot of 
the families think that, well, they would rather be through with 
this episode. It reminds them of an unpleasant time in their lives; 
they would just as soon be doing something else. Sometimes fami- 
lies leave the areas. I think that probably occurs when there have 
been many, many problems and they just want to turn over a new 
leaf and go somewhere else. 



In other cases, there are no families to participate. You have a 
lot of homeless youth* so aftercare is precluded by the very fact of 
the condition of the youth's in the population that you are serving. 

Also, it is not clear precisely. what we mean by aftercare, so I felt 
your question was very right. The act speaks of "provision for af- 
tercare," but what is meant? Is it enough that the center refers 
youths for aftercare, or should the center provide aftercare itself, 
and if so, how much aftercare is reasonable, given that you have, a 
core service period of only 15 days? 

Basically, it is a question of the program's purpose and objec- 
tives. If a center is crisis-oriented only, if all the center is supposed 
to do i? immediately smooth down a crisis, then how much after- 
care is really needed? How much should they be giving? 

We do find that among centers that are successful in providing 
aftercare, relationships with^school personnel have helped. They al- 
lowed less obvious follow up. Staff could see whether the child was 
in school, whether things were stable that was a way perhaps of 
checking Up over a longer period to find out if things are going well. 

Staff also met with former participants and checked on progress. 

Although it does seem that any aftercare is probably better than 
none, the question that I had after looking at the results we found 
was whether perhaps the expectation of what is possible hasn't 
been too high. Perhaps 100 percent aftercare is clearly not going to 
be possible, given that you have homeless youths in this program. 
So perhaps we should just lower our expectations, given the nature 
of the problem and given the varied target population that we 
have. But I think it is not really an issue of whether it is needed; it 
seems to me aftercare is a very important component of the pro- 
gram. I think the Congress was right in mandating it. 

The question is: What do we mean by it? What should we say 
that it is? How much should be given? What is reasonable to 
expect as a standard? 

Mr. CorradA. Maybe that is an area where definitions of some 
refinement might be required in perhaps the statute as well as the 
regulations. 

% The distinguished chairman of the subcommittee has arrived. As 
I said before, he had some important and urgent meetings with 
Governor Hunt of his State, and we are pleased, of course, to have 
him here. 

Before relinquishing the chairmanship to him, very gladly, I 
would like to recognize Congressman Pat Williams. I will yield to 
him if he has any questions. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Chelimsky, would you explain the methodology that was 
used in yoilr review? 

, Mrs. Cheumsky. Yes, with pleasure. It was a new one that we 
developed. Wa based it on the service delivery assessment work 
that HHS had done. What we wanted to do was make it possible to 
replicate the findings; in other words, have such a rigorous and sys- 
tematic' development of instruments that we would ask rigorously 
the-same-question of everyone, be- able to have structured inter- 
views that were performed in rigorously the same way, get inter- 
rater reliability of the sort that would make it possible, then, to 1 
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•„ have other people go in, aslc the same questions and have the same 
results. 

We believe this is the first time that this has been done. 

Mr. Williams. It has been suggested by some that runaway 
youth use these centers as runaway stepping stones across the 
country. 

Did you see. any evidence of that? 

Mrs. Chelimsky. No, we didn't. As I mentioned earlier, what we 
especially noticed was the high percentage of youths from the im- 
mediate vicinity. We had been expecting to find many more kids 
from far away. And that, plus the fact that we noticed fewer self- 
referrals, makes me wonder whether that is at all possible. 

I think that basically vou are finding providers and families 
mostly bringing in the kiefs, and I think they are from around the 
area. My sense is that they are not using the centers as runaway 
, stepping stones. Would you agree with that, Mrs. Klein? „ 

Mrs. Klein. That is right. 

Mrs.*GHELiMSKY. What about you; Mr. Layton? 
. . Mr. Layton. I definitely agree, and in addition, most of the cli- 
ents that were steen were first-time clients, and that again would 
indicate that they are not going across the country or coming back 
to several centers. 

Mrs. Klein. Another indication I was going to add is that the 
centers have what I think we would all consider rather stringent 
rules of behavior. So the adventurer, orthe person just looking for 
a place to stay, would not, I think, find this type of environment 
one that they would appreciate. I think, that is another factor that 
at least tends to prevent that kind of thine. 

- Mr. Williams. You speak of the rules of the center. Did you find 
any evidence of physical or sexual abuse of the runaways while at 
' , the centers? 

Mrs. Klein. No. 

Mr. Williams. How do the centers involve the families? 

Mrs. Chelimsky. They call them within 24 hours of a youth's ar- 
rival. There are many things that thev try to do to make absolutely 
certain that families are reasssured aoout where their children are. 

We visited several different types of centers and they have differ- 
ent kinds of rules. 

Mr. Williams. If the family is close enough, are they involved in 
counseling? 

Mrs. Chelimsky. They have family counseling sessions, yes. 
Mr. Williams. Are they intensive? 

Mrs. Cheumsky. I think they are. Mr. Layton can comment. My 
understanding is that they are excellent. 

Mr. Layton. Although we didn't participate in or see any family 
counseling directly, the centers varied, with many of them wftJi 
families willing to participate having two or more counseling ses- 
sions with the whole family while the client was in residence. 

There were also some centers that had family counseling that ex- 
tended~beyond~the~residence period as part of their aftercare pack- 
age. 

~ Mr. Williams. When you say; the counseling was excellent, what 

do you base that on? What evidence do you have for that if you 
didn't sit in on any of the counseling sessions? 
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Mrs. Chelimsky. Well, the staff sat in on some counseling in 
Washington, but not elsewhere. I think the best evidence we have 
is how the parents and how the clients feel about what was done. 

Mr. Williams. Your judgment, then, is from interviews of the 
family and of the runaways? „■ 

Mrs. Chelimsky. Yes. Ninety-eight percent of the parents that 
we talked to that were involved— it is an extraordinary number- 
felt that the centers had made a critical difference in their lives. 

Mr. Williams. What is the average length of stay of a runaway 
in a center? , . 

Mrs. Chelimsky. Runways usually depart within 15 days. 

Mr. Williams. Fifteen days. What would be the longest stay? 

Mrs. Chelimsky. Well, for all of the runaways, the average, was 
15 days. The problem they ran into was with the homeless youth, 
those that had no place to go, and then I think the top was 32 days. 
They just in some cases had literally no place to send those kids. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Corrada. Mr. Chairman, I have asked my questions and L 
am very glad to relinquish the chairmanship to our distinguished 
chairman. _ ' * 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Corrada. I apologize 
for being late. Our Governor unexpectedly called a meeting of the 
entire delegation for 9:30 a.m. I finally left, and he is still there. I 
regretted to, but we were trying to split the difference the best we 

could. .it 

Thank you very kindly for being .here. I am sorry, again, that I 
wasn't here to hear all of the testimony, but I am .getting the gist 
of it, at least, and do appreciate your cooperation in working with 
the program. . 

Unless there are other questions, we will excuse these ladies and 
gentlemen and go to Mr. Hodges. 

Mrs. Chelimsky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Clarence E. Hodges, Commissioner, Adminis- 
tration for Children, Youth and Families, Office of Human Devel- 
opment Services, Department of Health. and Human Services. Mr. 
Hodges? 

[The prepared statement of Clarence Hodges follows:] 

Prepared Statement ok Clarence E. Hodges, Commissioner, Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families, Office of Human Development Services, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services 

Mr. Chairman, Members of thd Subcommittee, I am Clarence Hodges, Commis- 
sioner of the Administration for Children, Youtji, and Families in the Department 
of Health and Human Services. \ 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to discuss with you one of the important 
services provided young people in this nation, and that is, the National Program for 
Runaway and Homeless Youth. . . . . 

Since my confirmation by the U.S. Senate as Commissioner for the Administra- 
tion for Children, Youth, and Families in December 1981, 1 have had the opportuni- 
ty to visit programs for runaway and homeless youth across the Nation, and as a 
result I am more committed to the need to provide and improve the quality of serv- 
ices through this program. We are all aware of the fact that runaway and homeless 
youth are a vulnerable part of our young population and it is our intention to con- 
tinue to operate programs which will effectively address their needs. 

The National Program for Runaway and Homeless Youth, as funded by the Ad- 
ministration for Children, Youth, and Families, provides support to State and local 
governments, non-profit agencies, and coordinated networks of these agencies for 
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the development and strengthening of community-based programs that address the 
immediate needs of runaway and homeless youth .and their families. The Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act requires that these centers be located outside the law en- 
forcement structure and the juvenile justice system. In addition, the statute author- 
izes funds for a National Communications System to assist youth in communicating 
* * with their, families and with youth service providers. 

The enabling legislation authorizes the provision of technical assistance and 
short-term training to staff in the funded centers. One important form of that tech- 
nical assistance and training was through an arrangement with universities called 
Youth Services Institutes, which offered courses enabling center staff to improve 
their job performances resulting in a reduction in the rate of scaff turnover. These 
Institutes also developed program manuals^ for use at the center level, and they 
have been useful! in assisting local staff in uncovering alternate sources of funding 
in support of runaway and homeless youth programs. We plan to transfer this tech- 
nology into the ACYF Regional Resource Centers on Children and Youth in an 
effort to improve programs. . . , , ^ . 

The number of young people needing services of runaway and homeless youth 
programs is substantial.^The National Statistical Survey on Runaway Youth, con- 
ducted by the Opinion Riesearch Corporation found approximately 733,000 youth on 
the average each year were either runaways or directed to leave home by their par- 
ents. . • 

The centers funded und :-r the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act have the respon- 
sibility of attempting to reunite runaway and homeless youth with their families or 
to provide placements in appropriate alternative living situations— for example, 
foster, group or relatives' homes— for those youth who cannot return home. 

Funds administered by ACYF for the support of runaway and homeless youth 
centers are allocated on the basis of a State formula, as required by the Act. Specifi- 
cally, the provisions encompass the total vouth population under age 18 in each 
State in proportion to all States. ACYF administers funds through our 10 Depart- 
mental Regional Offices, having awarded $10.2 million in grants to 169 centers lo- 
cated throughout the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico in fiscal 
year 1981. These centers sheltered and provided long-term counseling to approxi- 
mately 44,000 youth, and a variety of other one-time, drop-in services to approxi- 
\ matejy 133,000 youth and their families. 

In fiscal year 1981 the program was responsible for: 

Operating the National Communications System to assist approximately .200,000 
runaway and homeless youth in communicating with their families and with youth 
service providers; 

Providing technical assistance and training through a National contract, thereby 
increasing the expertise of funded programs; 

Sponsoring eight grants to coordinated networks of centers and other agencies re- 
sulting in increased effectiveness, decreased dependence on Federal funds, expan- 
sion of services and increased grantee participation in statewide services planning; 

Supporting research and demonstration activities to test new service models and 
provide a secondary analysis of client data submitted by grantee agencies; and 

Participating in collaborative efforts with Federal, State and local units of govern- 
ment ana the private, volunteer sectors to improve services to vulnerable youth and 
their families. ...... , 

During fiscal year 1982, the centers are receiving continuation funding under a 
noncompetitive review process based upon satisfactory performance. Similarly, the 
National Communications System was refunded for one year. In fiscal year 1983, 
however, the funding process will be somewhat different. While the 42 centers that 
were funded for the first time in fiscal year 1981 will continue to receive support on 
a non-competitive basis, the remaining 127 centers— which received support under 
previous legislation— will apply competitively, along with other applicants seeking 
support unaer the act. The grant to support the National Communications System , 
will also be awarded on a competitive basis in fiscal year 1983. 

Each of the centers funded funded under the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
during fiscal year 1981 received funding from sources other than the Department of 
Health and Human Services. Included were combinations of Federal, State, county, 
* and city funding, as well as contributions from the private and voluntary sectors. 

For example, the budgets of the runaway and homeless youth centers, (funds, from 
all sources) range from $22,730 to $588,841, with an average budget of $165,652. The 
Youth Development Bureau makes grants directly to the centers which range from 
$8,500 to $150,000, with an averagevfunding level of $51,694. In 1981, Runaway and 
Hopeless Youth Act funds qpmprised about one-third of the average budget for 
runaway youth centers. p 

0 ._„___ _ . - — 
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Mr Chairman, I think it is now appropriate to address the issues of the fiscal 
year 1983 budget for runaway and homeless youth. I realize that thif Subcommittee 
is particularly sensitive to and concerned about maintaining the quality and quan- 
tity of services to runaway youth in the Nation. I want to assure y<*u that I share 
your concern and sensitivity. 

The administration has committed $6.6 million for services to runaway and home* 
less youth in the next fiscal year Although this is a lower funding hvel that in the 
preceding year, it is in keeping with the resource constraints that al Federal agen- 
cies and progr ms are facing. I emphasize, however, that this does not represent 
any lowering tn commitment by ACYF, the Department or the Administration to 
the needs of the Nation s runaway and homeless youth. I strongly believe the 
ACYF, by providing the leadership, guidance and creativity, can preserve the integ* 
rity and viability of runaway and homeless youth programs as service providers. 

Let me share with you some examples of things which are indicative of effort to 
overcome the shortfall in fiscal resources at the Federal leveh 

I am particularly pleased that many centers have made extensive use of volun- 
teers in addressing the needs of runaway and homeless youth and their families. 
For example, the Bridge Program in Boston uses volunteer doctors and nurses to 
staff its. medical van which travels to the neighborhoods where youth congregate; 
and volunteer dentists and dental assistants staff a dental clinic. The National Com* 
munications System, which operates 24-hours a da/, utilizes more than 100 trained 
volunteers to provide information, referral, and counseling services to the young 
people and parents who contact it for assistance. Runaway youth centers have an 
average of 15 volunteers providing counseling and other services to runaway and 
homeless youth/ 

We are presently in the process of developing a number of collaborative activities 
with the ACTION agency One example is an initiative that utilizes foster grandpar- 
ents in the provision of aftercare services to runaway and homeless youth. 

Mr Chairman, we have been especially interested in the congressional intent on 
networking as set forth in the 1977 amendments to the legislation and are pursuing 
with National, State, and local government organizations and agencies, the creation 
of mechanisms at the State and local levels for the more effective coordination of 
efforts to provide services to runaway and homeless youth and their families. We 
provided funds for eight coordinated networking demonstration projects to assist our 
grantees in establishing or strengthening formal relationships with other human 
service providers, legislators, and private and voluntary sectors. We have also en* 
tere^ into a cooperative agreement with the National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures to complement the activities underway in the eight demonstrations and to 
support .the decisionmalang capacity of State legislatures in the area of youth serv- 
ices. We expect that this collaborative arrangement with the National Conference of 
State Legislatures will lead to: 

Sharing interdisciplinary information on services to vulnerable youth and their 
families with State legislatures, State and local governments, and the private and 
voluntary sectors; 

Promoting stronger linkages between programs and State legislatures regarding 
information dissemination systems; and 

Processes for systematically gathering and disseminating information on exem- 
plary, cost-effective models for serving runaway and homeless youth. 

The Administration for Children, Youth and Families has also been active in sup- 
porting the work of the Federal Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention, created under the provisions of Title II of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act..6y statue the Department is represented on the 
Council by the Secretary, myself and the Director of the Youth Development 
Bureau, we are actively involved, in concert with the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention and other Federal Executive Branch agencies, in devolping 
a workplan of activities to carry through to the expiration of the legislation in Octo- 
ber 1984. 

This workplan contains four priority areas: schools and delinquency, substance 
abuse, treatment alternatives, and youth development. In March of this year the 
Department of Health and Services hosted 3 days of public hearings on developing 
the Council's workplan and heard testimony from some of the Nation's most prestig* 
ious organizations and officials. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to cite a couple of additional examples of the creativity 
now being utilized to maintain the quality and quantity of services to runaway and 
homeless youth. The Front Door Counseling Center in Columbia, Mo., now supple* 
ments its Federal funds in serving runaway youth by engaging in direct mail solici- 
tation and enlisting community service clubs in their program efforts. Berkelev^ 
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Youth Alternatives in California has been successful in securing local labor union 
^support as an important funding source Interestingly, the Youth Network council 
of Chicago has implemented a policy of seeking reimbursement from the parents of 
youth who can afford to pay for services rendered. Furthermore, all of these commu- 
nity service agencies report that they place great reliance on the use of volunteers 
throughout their entire range of program activities. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I would like to reaffirm to you and members of the Sub- 
committee the commitment of the Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
and my personal dedication to serving this Nation's runaway and homeless youth. 
Furthermore, the Secretary of the Department of Health and Human Services and 
the Assistant Secretary for Human Development Services are equally committed to 
a strong and. effective runaway and homeless youth program. 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity to testify today before this distin- 
guished subcommittee and will be pleased to answer any questions you might have. 

STATEMENT OF CLARENCE E. HODGES, COMMISSIONER, ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES, OFFICE OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES, ACCOMPANIED BY KEITH MOON, ASSO- 
CIATE COMMISSIONER . 

Mr. Hodges. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. - 

Mr. Chairman, I have invited Mr. Keith Moon, Associate Com- 
missioner of the Administration for Children, Youth and Families, 
to also participate. 

Mr. Andrews. Very good. We welcome you, Mr. Commissioner. 

If you have a statement and care to read it, do so. I try to en- 
courage witnesses not to read their statements but rather to 
submit them for the record, but .that is your choice. In any case, we 
are anxious to hear from you. 

Mr. Hodges. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to highlight 
some of the statements included in the prepared statement and 
submit the full statement for the record.. 

Mr. Andrews. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. Hodges. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am pleased 
to address this distinguished subcommittee today to discuss a very 
important program dealing with the national problem of runaway 
and homeless youth. 

Since my confirmation by the U.S7 Senate as Commissioner for 
the Administration for Children, Youth and Families in December 
1981, 1 have had the opportunity to visit programs for runaway and 
homeless youth across the Nation and, as a result, I am more com- 
mitted to providing and improving the quality of services through 
this program. 

We are all aware of the fact that runaway and homeless youth 
are a vulnerable part of our young population, and it is our inten- 
tion to continue to operate programs which will effectively address 
their needs. 

The number of people needing the services of runaway and 
homeless youth* programs is substantial. A national statistical 
survey on runaway youth conducted by the Opinion Research Corp. 
found that approximately 733,000 youth on the average each year 
were either runaways or directed to leave home by their parents. 

The Administration for Children, Youth and Families adminis- 
ters funds through 10 departmental regional offices, and awarded 
$10.2 million jn grants to 169 centers located throughout JheJ5.Q 



States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico in fiscal year 
1981. These centers sheltered and provided long-term counseling to ' 
approximately 44,000 youth and a variety of other one-time drop-in 
services to approximately 133,000 youth and their families. 

In addition, we are operating a national communications system 
to assist approximately 200,000 runaway and homeless youth in 
communicating with their families and with youth service provid- 
ers. 

We support coordinated netv/orks, adolescent research and de- 
monsration projects, and collai ;orative efforts with Federal, State, 
and local units of government, s well as with the private and vol- 
untary sectors. 

Each of the centers funded under the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act during fiscal year 1981 received funding from sources 
other than the Department of Health and Human Services. Includ- 
ed were combinations of Federal, State, county, and city funding, 
as well as contributions from the private and voluntary sectors. 

For example, the budgets of the runaway and homeless youth 
centers range from $22,730 to $588,841, with an average budget fif 
$165,652. The Youth Development Bureau makes grants directly to 
the centers which range from $8,500 to $150,000, with an average 
funding level of $51,694. In 1981, Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act funds comprised about one-third of the average budget for 
runaway youth centers* 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I would like to reaffirm to you and 
members of the subcommittee the commitment of the Administra- 
tion for Children, Youth and Families and my personaLdedication 
to serving this Nation's runaway and homeless youth. 

Furthermore, the Secretary of the Department of Health and 
Human Services and the Assistant Secretary for Human Develop- 
ment Services are equally committed to a strong and effective 
runaway and homeless youth program. 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity to testify today 
before this distinguished subcommittee, and will be pleased to 
answer any questions you might have. 

Mr. Andrews. Very fine. That is a very precise but thorough 
statement. 

Mr. Moon, did you wish to add anything to the statement of the 
Commissioner? 

Mr. Moon. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
think that Commissioner Hodges has stated our position quite 
eloquently. 

I would like to add my own commitment to that of the Commis- 
sioner. 

While the runaway and homeless youth program and the Youth 
Development Bureau are, in terms of total dollars, a very small 
percentage of the budget of the Administration for Children, Youth 
and Families, it is, I believe, one of our most significant and impor- 
tant endeavors. 

The programs that are funded and the activities that are sup- 
4 ported through the Youth Development Bureau are nontraditional 
They are not Federal programs. They are local programs. They are 
local programs in nature. The seed money that comes from the 
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Federal Government is generally low in terms of its percentage of 
the total budget of the programs. 

Local support usually develops quite rapidly, in those programs 
that are successful. They serve a cross-sectipn of the population. It 
is a problem, as we all know, that cuts across our economic, racial 
and social lines. 

The programs are resourceful. On my visits to the regional of- 
fices across the country, I usually try to visit the runaway shelters 
in the cities that I am visiting, and I know that Commissioner 
, Hodges pays particular attention to these agencies on his visits. 

We see a tremendous resourcefulness in these centers. I visited a 

* center in Parkville, Mo. a couple of months ago and was being 
shown around, and commented on the bunk beds that were pro- 
vided for the temporary residents there, and the center director 
said, "Oh, yes. My husband designed those and made them." The 
support and the resourcefulness on the part of the staff and the 
boards of these centers, is indeed inspiring. We are proud to be 
part of this program. 

Mr. Andrews. Very fine. Mr. Williams? 
. * Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Hodges, as I go through the budget, it appears to 
me, at first glance at least, that the runaway youth program is re- 
ceiving significant cuts which are greater than those taken by 
other programs. 

On page 6 of your statement you say that the appropriation you 
are requesting,, quoting now, "is in keeping with the resource con- 
straints that all Federal agencies and programs are facing." 

But, sir, as I look at the budget, it shows me that all programs 
under the Administration for Children, Youth and Families are 
being cut less than 1 percent, all programs under the Office of 
Human Development Services are being cut 11 percent, and this 
program is being cut 40 percent. * 

If I am accurate about that^why the discrepancy? 

Mr. Hodges. You are accurate, Mr. Williams. I do not see a dis- 
crepancy except the point that you make that ther.e.i'ppears to be a 
disproportionate amount of funding cuts for this^Vogram as com- 
pared to the others, and that is an item, of great concern. 
. As we look at young people across this country and see the per- 
haps 1 million young people that are runaways, that are homeless, 
and Consider the projblems that lead them to that, problems in 
their homes— a million children per year are abused and neglected 
that about 6 every day die at the hands of their parents or child 
keepers* a million adolescents become pregnant each year— we con- 
sider this a very great problem, and when you look at the funding, 
we are concerned. . ' * 

But our concern has led us to see that money was not the solu- 
tion to the problem. What we ar$ after is getting to the solution of 
the problems of these young people. We are pleased to say that 

* there are other funds that will have a significant impac£ oa what is 
■ being.done for youth. * - 

Our regional resource centers that we are starting for fiscal year 
1983 total $3.5 million. These centers will be used to some extent to 
provide special resources for our centers for runaway and homeless 
youth and to make sure that the staff training is of high quality. 

£J^£ 06-633 0-82—U 3 <| 
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We have demonstration projects in excess of $1.7 million, and we 
are giving special assistance from our office, at the national level, 
in fund raising effprt&and in working with foundations. 

I have personally already met with one foundation and have a 
strong commitment of interest in doing something in this area. We 
are not jubt challenging the center to continue the outstanding 
work they have done in raising funds and bringing in volunteers, 
but we are helping them to dp that and making special resources 
available. . . c 

Further, since the funds from our office, the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families, is but a fairly small percentage of 
•their total budgets, the cute ^ the centers and their budgets are 
not as .great as they would appear just looking at the amounts ot 
money. _ 

Mr. Williams. Where do the other dollars come from? 

Mr. Hodges. They receive dollars from charitable organizations, 
foundations, and State and local governments. Many cities, particu- 
larly, have through the years put money into these kinds of pro- 
grams The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration gives 
about 14 percent of these budgets. The National Institute on Alco- 
hol Abuse and the Institute on Drug Abuse, and the Department of 
Agriculture are additional sources of program support. In addition 
to these Federal funding sources, the centers have been very cre- 
ative in fundraising efforts. They have enlisted members of this ad- 
ministration and Members of Congress who have been involved 
personally in fundraising efforts for these centers, Therefore, I am 
comfortable, knowing the problem, the plight of children, and what 
happens to them across the country, that we are going to not just 
maintain our quality of service, but improve and increase servies to 
help solve this problem and prevent the problem, before the chil- 
dren reach this great peed for these kinds of services. 

Mr Williams. As generous as the American people are, the pri- 
vate sector cannot and, furthermore, will not— will not— pick up 
the difference, the reason the Government moved into these pro- 
grams is because this is the bedpan work in society and the private 
sector wanted nothing to do with it. They wouldnt fund it, they 
wouldn't provide, it, and finally it turned to the Government to do 

II Now, this administration is saying, "No, no. Exxon will pay for 
it." Nonsense, Exxon won't pay for it. • . 

Fifteen percent receive funds from OJJDP, which the adminis- 
tration has suggested totally eliminating- Twenty-five percent re- 
ceive funds from CETA, which has already been substantially re- 
duced and is set to be further reduced; perhaps. 

Thirteen* percent .receive funds from title XX, which has also 
been proposed to have additional cuts. / 

So some of the money that is being used to match this money we 
are cutting is also being cut and there is no one out there to pick 
up the differeirce. The only way we fund these programs, in my 
iudement— if the administration is successful then I hope I am 
wrong-but 1 think the only way we fund these programs ls-by the 
public coming together through contributions called taxes and es- 
tablishing public programs through this .thingjglled the Govern-, 
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ment to take care of these problems which are really the bedpan 
problems of society. 

I just think the administration is as wrong as they can be on 
this, *bul we will see. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Hodges, section 315 of the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act requires an annual report to Congress regarding the accom- 
plishments of the runaway centers. While we were recently pleased 
to receive the 1980 report," we still have not received the fiscal year 
1981 report. 

Can you tell us when we might expect that? 

Mr. Hodges. Mr. Chairman, this report has been in the system. 
It is a very frustrating system that some folk refer to as the bu- 
reaucratic system, with certain built-in protections to limit the in- 
volvement and the massaging by those who are political appointees 
to make sure that the professionals have their appropriate involve- 
ment and controls to keep the report pure. 

Mr. Andrews. Wasn't it pure to begin with, Mr. Hodges? 
, Mr. Hodges. Yes, Mr. Chairman. They want to. keep it pure. 

Mr. Andrews. It is already pure, so why don't you bring it .on up 
here? 

Mr. Hodges. This system is one that takes time, and it is a frus- 
trating process. I can appreciate your concern that you have not 
recieved^the report and I assure you that we are working with the 
Secretary and the other offices along the way to speed the process. 
I would hope that within a very short period of time that you will 
have the report. 

Mr. Andrews. Could you give us some idea what might be a 
"short period of time"? 

Mr. Hodges. I would say before summer, or very early, summer 
being June 21 or thereabouts. 

Mr. Andrews. You think, then, we should have it by June 21? 

Mr. Hodges. I would hope; if not, very shortly thereafter. 
. Mr. Andrews. Well, it was very shortly to begin with. Now you 
are going to move to June 21 and make it very shortly beginning 
then. You don't know when we might expect it, then? 

Mr. Hodges. I could not give you a date, Mr. Chairman, but I can 
assure you that I am concerned about this and I shall personally 
work directly with, the Secretary to see how this process can be 
speeded up. 

Mr. Andrews^ Mr. Hodges, on page 6 of your statement, and in 
various other instances, you infer that the use of volunteers can 
help offset budget cuts, as you were just saying to Mr. Williams. 

What evidence do you have from runaway center directors that 
they believe volunteers. can take the place of paid staff? 

Mr. Hodges. Mr. Chairman, they use a great percentage of vol- 
unteers. They have at least twice as many volunteers as they have 
paid staff at this time. Volunteers are doing a tremendous job and 
they have been particularly valuable in helping other young 
people. \ 
,1 have seen young people who have been runaways themselves 
serving as peer counselors very effectively in being able to reach 
runaways oh the street. The teenage prostitute can be reached 
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more effectively and pulled from the street by some person who 
has been in her or his shoes and knows the pioblems. 

These volunteers have been most effective in providing outreach 
efforts, counseling, and other supportive services and tfie profes- 
sionals have been able to help train the volunteers. Many also are 
student social workers at the graduate level, and they sometimes 
get college credits for this work. m . 

In the interest of these agencies, we intend to seek greater in- 
volvement from every school of social work of the kinds of persons 
who are committed, who have not yet suffered the burnout that 
sometimes professional social workers suffer after 20 years or so in 
the profession, and to use these young and active mmds^who.are 
dedicated to helping persons to an even a greater extent. 

We are going to help the center attract such volunteers, and we 
are confident that the services will continue to be of high quality 
and make the difference in these young persons lives and in those 
of their families. . 

Mr. Andrews. Well, Mr. Hodges, I don't intend to badger you at 
all The question was: What evidence do you have from runaway 
center directors that the volunteers can successfully replace the 
paid staff. Your response is that your opinion is that volunteers 
can be valuable. , , . , T 

Now, we will grant you that volunteers can be valuaole, and 1 
think the directors would concede the same point, but that doesn t 
answer the question at all. The directors tell us that whereas, yes, 
volunteers are quite valuable in supplementing their work and 
that of their professional staff, volunteers cannot, in fact, truly, re- 
place the professional staff. Yet these budget cuts are causing just 

th The directors might agree with your response in that what you 
say is volunteers can be of valuable assistance, and are being. I hey 
concede that. 

Mr. Hodges. Yes. - , _ . . A ... 

- Mr Andrews. But I don't think they concede, nor m fact did you 
say, that volunteers really can replace these paid professional staff. 
We don't think so and the directors don't think so, and that is the 
question. What do the directors think about that? , . 

Mr. Hodges. I agree with you and the directors, Mr. Chairman, 
that volunteers should not be expected to replace paid staff. m 

Mr. Andrews. And yet with these budget proposals you obviously 
are going to lose a lot of paid staff— professional people. m 

Mr. Hodges. This, Mr. Chairman, again, is where we are looking 
at ways and providing services— our original resources and our na- 
tional office— to help increase their funds from other sources so 
that they will-not have to replace paid staff with volunteers. 

We would hope that this would not have to happen and we are 
committed to helping them in locating resources both* with our 
soon to be established regional resource centers, and also from pur 
national office where we have some expertise in working with key 
foundations. We would hope that the need would not ever exist to 
replace paid staff with volunteers, but rather to supplement the 
staff with volunteers. _ _ , . , ^ • . « 

Mr. Moon. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I wholeheartedly agree with 
you and with Commissioner Hodges. 
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I recently came to the administration after having run both 
public and private service agencies in Ohio. Certainly volunteers 
can be .utilized to assist in some ways, but overall, volunteers 
cannot replace paid staff. However, a healthy volunteer program in. 
an agency is a sign of a healthy agency. 

I think we do not want to overlook in a discussion of volunteers 
the fact that the members of the boards of these agencies are vol- 
unteers. Much of the professional services that these agencies re- 
ceive are rendered free of charge by the boards. Frequently the 
boards get volunteer physicians and dentists, volunteer attorneys, 
^volunteer accountants, and so forth; ^ - 

So the volunteers are really just a sign of a very healthjr agency 
that is garnering a great deal of local support. And, again> that is 
the strength of these programs. These are not Federal programs. 
These are programs that, if they are to— I will use the word "sur- 
vive"— but if they are to flourish, are programs that are going to 
get a great deal of local support. 

Mr. Andrews. All right. 

In your statement, Mr, Hodges, you acknowledge the change in 
the 1980 amendments requiring equitable distribution of funds 
among the States based on the relative number of persons under 18 
years of age. However, .on page 5 of your statement you report that 
in 1983, the 127 centers will apply competitively along with other 
applicants. 

My question is: How will you conduct this competition in light of 
the act's requirement for equitable distribution? What if, under 
your budget request, only 60 runaway centers could be funded, and 
the 60 best applicants are all from, for instance, the Northeast? 

Mr. Hodges. First of all, Mr. Chairman, the allocations will be 
based on the States, so that each State* will get its proportionate 
share based on the number of young people in that State who are 
18 and under. 

So we would not lose geographically. At the same time, when the 
competition process takes place, we will work cooperatively with 
• the States and proposals will be submitted, and they will be re- 
viewed by review panels. 

Mr. Andrews. Excuse me. Will that be, 'then, in other words, 
only the centers within a given State will be competing with each 
other? 

Mr. Hodges. -That is correct. 

Mr r Andrews. Not centers from one State competing with a 
center or centers from another State. " 7 

Mr. Hodges. That is correct. This is a challenge to help each 
center to continue to strive for growth and improvement, knowing 
that they are not locked into long-tekm continuation funding but 
the opportunity for funding is there. 

Mr. Moon. Mr. Chairman, if I can follow up on that, there were 
42 new centers funded in the last cycle. They will not be recompet- 
ed in the next funding cycle. However, the 127 centers who were 
previously funded will be required to recompete within their own 
State allocations. 

Mr. Andrews. My question is answered. Ia other words, the com- 
f>etition will only be from among centers within the same State 
and the equitable distribution formula, then, will be adhered to. 
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Mr. Hodges. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Andrews. That is fine. 

Just one last question, back to your dialog with Mr. Williams. 

The budget is not yet set. The President has, of course, submitted 
- his recommendations which is, by the Constitution, called a budget, 
and very confusingly so, because in our terminology it isnt a 
budget. It is a recommendation. Any of us can make a re$ommen- 

Of course, the Congress respects the President's recommendation. 
I don't mean to imply otherwise. But as with any recommendation, 
it is not finalized, at least in this instance, until ihe Congress 
adopts what really becomes the budget or, let us say, the appropji- 

^As the Congress considers the President's recommendations with 
respect to this particular program, would you not concede that in 
oirder for your office to perform its functions adequately, or com- 
mensuratelywith the past, more funds are truly needed than have 
been recommended in the President's budget? 

Mr. Hodges. Mr. Chairman, I think with the amount recom- 
mended within the President's budget, we could adequately main- 
tain the services with the creative approaches of increasing partici- 
pation and improving, performance across the board. 

Mr. Andrews. Does your office keep any record of the amounts 
of money contributed voluntarily to these centers from foundations 
or from any sources that are non-Federai? _ 

Mr Hodges. We have requested this detailed information from 
all our centers, and we will have that specifically per center within 
about 3 weeks. However, we do know, based on our present infor- 
mation, that Federal funds total only about 30 or 33 percent of 
center funds, so two-thirds'of their funds come from other sources 
air^*ady 

Mr Andrews. Could you let this committee have a copy of the 
reports from the centers as to the amounts they are receiving from 
• non-Federal sourceu, and would you break that down so that we 
can tell what portion is from local, State governments versus con- 
tributions made from either foundations, individuals, m other 
words, nongovernmental sources? 
Mr. Hodges. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Andrews. I laud your efforts in that regard, of course, and 
very much hope that you and they are successful in obtaining addi- 
tional funds, but I am not as optimistic as you for basically two 
reasons. . . « 

There are so many programs whose budgets are being cut and 
wno are looking for contributions from similar sources— that is, 
nongovernmental sources. There are so many more who are going 
to be competing with your grantees in that effort than have ever 
been competing before. Additionally, many of those people out 
there who might otherwise be contributing themselves are suffer- 
ing the pangs of a very deep recession and very high interest rates. 

1 just don't believe there is as much money available— that is to 
say,' money that can be discretionarily spent in the family or in the 
foundation or in the corporation or in the business community— as 
is normally there. With many more competing for those lesser re- 
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sources, I fear that these centers will not be able to mcrease the 
amount of funds they are able to obtain from those sources. 

I hope I am wrong, but I would say stark reality in those two 
regards is such that that is not likely. But if you will, let us know, 

E lease, how much each currently receives. We do wish you well. I 
ope it is a high figure. I fear that it won't be, but let's look at the 
actual figures, if you will share them with us. Will you do that? 
Mr. Hodges. We will do thaVMr. Chairman. 
[The information was. not provided.] 
Mr. Andrews. Very good. 

That is "all that I have. Does the staff have anything? 
Mr. Raley. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. Well, again we thank you for taking time from 
what I know is a hectic schedule. We wish you well. If we can at 
any time, bv amending the law assist you in accomplishing what I 
think we all mor^or less agree we should be, and no doubt are to a 
considerable degree accomplishing; if we can help by any amend- 
ments to the law, or perhaps trying to clarify the intent of Con- 
ress so as to be of assistance to you in your work, please let us 
how and we will be happy to cooperate with you. 
Mr. Hodges. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. We have tremen- 
dous respect for this subcommittee and its interest in these pw 
grams, and we look forward to close cooperation. We are looking 
forward to developing new initiatives that will stress emphasis on 
free services so that we can respond to the needs of some of these 
children and keep them from running away. 

We are looking forward to involvement in activities that can 
help parents deal more effectively with stress and reduce the prob- 
lems that lead them to situations where they are cut off from their 
children. 

We are hopeful that a difference will be made both in areas that 
require no expenditure of funds and in those that do require it. We 
pledge to make the best use of all those funds that are available to 
us. 

Mr. Andrews. Very good. Those are all, of course, a big, big part 
of the answer, not just the money. I would agree with you on that. 
Just money is not going to cure the problems you have alluded to, 
the statistics you have given us. Money, however, I am afraid, like 
hay for the horse, is part of the necessity and a part of the answer. 

Nevertheless* thank you very kindly. 

We next call June Bucy, chairperson, board of directors, National 
Network of Runaway and Youth Services of Galveston, Tex. 
[The prepared statement of June Bupy follows:] 

Prepared Statement ok June Bucy, Chair, the National Network or Runaway 
and Youth Services, Inc., Executive Director, Youth Shelter of Galveston, 
Inc., Galveston, Tex., Presented on Behalf of the National Network of 
Runaway and Youth Services and the National Youth Work Alliance 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, .! am June Bucy, chairperson of 
the National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, Inc. and executive director 
of the Youth Shelter of Galveston, Inc. It is my pleasure to represent both the Na- 
*tional # Network of Runaway and Youth Services and the National Youth Work Alii- 
ance in testifying before you today concerning the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act. title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

The organizations which I represent this morning have both been integrally in- 
volved in the development and implementation of the National Runaway Youth 
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Program since its inception in 1974. The National Network of Runaway and Youth 
Services Inc , whose board of directors J chair, is an organiption-which-counts 
among its members approximately 600 independent wuth and family crisis services 
in 46 States. Included among our members are 133 of the 169 Federa RHYA grant, 
ees We have, over the p ast 8 years, placed the R unaway and Homeless Youth Act 
uppermost in our work for effective Federal policies and services^JTthis Nation s 
most vulnerable youth population-those youth ^away from home without Parental 
care and supervision. With the support of the National Youth Work Alliance the 
National Network came into being simultaneoi • with the passage of the original 
Runaway Youth Act as an association of local youth and family crisis services pro- 

^The National Youth Work Alliance, founded in 1973, is a nonprofit membership 
organization of over 1300 community-based youth services. Besides most of the 
runaway centers in the country these member agencies include juvenile mstice ana- 
delinquency prevention programs, youth employment programs, alcohol and drug 
abuse prevention and treatment programs, and multipurpose youth centers. NYWA 
serves its membership and much of the youth work field through training and tech- 
nical assistance, model program development and information dissemination via its 
clearinghouse and various publications. Like the National Network of Runaway and 
Youth Services,, the National Youth Worjt Alliance has made runaways and their 
families a major program priority since its founding.- . 

Both organizations provide, through their local members, the kinds of vital pre- 
ventative and -protective services envisioned by the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act Additionally, both assist local communities, in starting runaway shelters and 
other needed youth programs. Each agency, through its national staff in Washing- 
ton DC has contributed to every major refinement in the national program and its 
administration. Ourefforts have included the following: 

Administration, 'by our combined memberships, of virtually all of the local 
runaway service programs in this Nation, both those supported and those not sup- 
ported with Federal funds; * „„w~e »u a 

Provision of technical assistance and training. to local runaway centers across the 

^Extensive consultation to the national and regional DHHS offices in the develop- 
ment and administration of the Program Performance Standards and the various 
data collection systems which are at the core, of the Federal grants administration 
activities within the National Runaway Youth Program; and 

Operation, through our members, of all of the coordinated networking initiative 
programs currently underway in 8 of the 10 federal regions. 

As may be seen from this partial listing, the National Network of Runaway and 
Youth Services and the National Youth Work Alliance have long worked alongside 
this committee and ihe Department of Health and Human Services to strengthen 
and protect the vital program embodied in the Runaway and Homejess Youth Act. 
From this unique vantage point, I wish to address several issues which we consider 
as critical to the welfare of the youth.of this country. _ .... „- w fi ,_j 

The National Runaway ProgranThas been severely crippled by insufficient tund- 

' n The appropriations level for *he RHYA has been held at $11 million for 4 consecu- 
tive yeare, in the face of inflation which hits as hard at human services i as it doe« i at 
the nation's industrial sector. What we hav: ; witnessed has been a restricting of the 
availability of critical human services. The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act was, 
by intent, the "other half of the Federal policy which was embodied in the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. As you are aware, that act had as its 
cornerstone the deinstitutionalization of status offenders. Translated, this policy has 
meant removing nearly 200,000 young persons, most of them runaways, from public 
attention centers annually. That "hafrbf the deinstitutionalization policy adminis- 
tered b? "he Apartment of Justice under title I and II of the JJDPA is being sub- 
stantiauy implemented, with an annual appropriation level through 
of $100 million. To a large degree, the programs funded under title III were oripnal- 
ly envisioned as the service delivery system to respond to the continuing needs of 
hese deinstitutionalized youth id their parents. In fact, this has occurred-most of 
pro-ams funded under title III have established increasingly effective relationships 
wufttoir lwaUudicial, welfare, and mental health systems. Almost without excep- 
tion, RHYAgrantees aA, seen as the prime resource for these local agencies for the 
delivery of shelter and counseling services for the deinstitutionalized runaway and 
However, as public juvenile detention , and probation sv* 
terns have ; decreased their involvement with runaway youth, and as these troubled 
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young people and their parents have turned, or have been sent, to our shelters we 
nave been faced with the simultaneous fact of effectively decreased federal funding, 

Our own survey shows that RHYA funding now accounts for approximately 35 
percent of the funding of an average jrunaway and homeless youth program. The 
administration, aware of this fact, has concluded in its proposal to reduce funding 
from $11 million to $6.6 million that a further reduction in RHYA funding is possi- 
ble without damaging the local programs. The logic seems to be that a 40 percent 
reduction in funds which account for 35 percent of a program's budget cannot be too 
debilitating. Our response is twofold: 

First, much of the balance of local program budgets is funding which has as its 
ultimate source the^ federal budget State and county support in the form* of sub- 
granted title XX, title IVB, revenuersharing and other federally derived funds -make 
up the largest share of non-RHYA funding for many programs. As local govern- 
ments experience growing budgetary difficulties and as the Federal Government 
cuts or cancels these Federal programs, runaway programs are already experiencing 
threatening reductions. Cuts in direct RHYA grant funds will be devastating. 

Second, the standards utilized by DHHS in monitoring, Jocal RHYA grantees 
assure that the legislative intent is followed to provide brief, preventive, relatively 
inexpensive services at the time of greatest crisis. In all but a handful of states, 
these runaway program standards are the only definition of these critical services in 
existence. The continuing existence of a substantial RHYA budget for a local pro- 
gram results in these standards being effectively imple nented. We have already 
witnessed many programs moving away from these standards as a result of in- 
creased reliance on local contracts requiring "bed and board, only" or expensive 
long-term residential therapy. The impact of such shifts away from the federal crisis 
services model is visible in the increasing public concern over vulnerable street 
youth, adolescent prostitution, etc. Further, reductions in RHYA "funding will assure 
that this programming trend towards longer-term "treatment" accelerates, leaving 
the transient, runaway, "street" population unserved. 

To withdraw federal support for the National Runaway Youth Porgram, or even 
to refuse to increase it/o a level equal tQ the authorized $25 million, will result in a 
situation similar to tlfe tragedies we have seen with the deinstitutionalization of 
mfental health facilities during the past 15 years. Just as with adult mental health 
clients, removed from state hospital systems, the runaways and homeless youth no 
longer being expensively and inappropriately detained in public facilities will con- 
tinue to exist and to demand attention. We can expect the .tragedies of increased 
prostitution, delinquency, drug abuse, and long-term family disruption to increase if 
the crisis services system represented by the runaway and homeless youth agencies 
is not maintained and enlarged. 1 °- 

We are very concerned over recent changes in the regional structures and person- 
nel assignments for RHYA regional grants administration. 

As you are aware, the responsibility for grants management within the National 
Runaway Youth Program has long been decentralized to the regional DHHS/ACYF 
offices. During the seven years of this program's operations we have witnessed fre- 
quent and oftern destabilizing changes in the Youth Development Bureau's leader- 
snip. We are pleased to note the high quality and stability of the Bureau's key per- 
sonnel and management during the past fiscal year. However, we are distressed 
over, recent changes in the assignments for RHiA and other youth development 
functions in the regional offices of the Administration for Children, Youth ana Fanv 
ilies. In particular, we noted both the loss of 50 percent of those personnel with con- 
tinuity and expertise with the RHYA and t.he dispersing of these responsibilities in 
most -regional offices among several staff. 

At this point it is our understanding that approximately two to five individuals 
will be carrying partial responsibility for grants administration in each region, with 
assignments commonly being made State-by-State. We further understand that 
these personnej'carry responsibilities for other Federal programs in their assigned 
States, such as; title lyB, and that most often there is no designated lead assigne- 
ment of any pne individual^ focus attention and coordination on Federal youth 
development and runaway youth operations. There appears to be no clear plan or 
standard across all regions for these changes, and we are very concerned over the 
potenflal-fdr disruptions in an increasingly effective national RHYA program. We 
nope that at least two positive results occur, and will watch for signs of their accom- 
plishment. Specifically, we see the potential for positive improvement in: 

Increased coordination between local, State, and regional Federal program oper- 
ations across program lines (eg, RHYA, title IVB, etc.), and; 

The availability of travel funding to permit adequate RHYA grant monitoring 
and assistance from regional ACYF personnel. 
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However, the potential is great or greater for gaps and wide variations in the Na- * 
.tional Runaway Youth Program's administration. Difficulties may well arise due to: 
The loss of personnel trained and experienced in the particular operations, stand- 
ards', and grantee programs due to RIF s and reorganizations; , 

The potential for wide variations, region»by-region and within any given region, in 
the administration of this program due to the assignment of many regions! person- 
nel operating without effective coordination; and 

The loss of clearly designated Federal regional leadership, in the person of a 
single youth development * coordinator." 

We ask that your committee continue to review and monitor developments in 
these areas as they occur. - ♦ ■ 

The Networking Initiative launched by the Youth Development Bureau should be 
sustained for at least" 2 additional years. 

In fiscal year 1980 the Bureau commenced an innovative program to support inv 
provements in the coordination, of services among several grantees operating in the 
same geographic area under the Coordinated Networking Initiative. Now in its 
second funding year, this initiative supports eight groups, or loose networks, of local 
runaway programs in various sections of the nation. These networks have permitted 
the easy exchange of information and expertise among RHYA grantees in a way 
that has substantially strengthened the quality of these programs youth and family 
services. Cost-savings have been experienced through the sponsoring and convening 
of state-wide* training conferences focusing on transient, homeless youth. "New pro- 
gram models and innovations have been documented and quickly disseminated 
among many RHYA grantees. Increasingly, the pooled expertise and information 
availaTO through these networks has been called upon by public .sector youth, serv- 
ices planners and policymakers in search of more effective public responses to youth 
and family needs. Unfortunately, however, all of the eight current grantees have 
been informed that their small grants to continue this networking effort will not be 
continued. We strongly urge the Department to reexamine this decision, consider 
the highly successful investment made in the past 2 years, and determine to contin- 
ue and enlarge the Networking Initiative to include some seed funding for State or 
regional networks incorporating all grantees in all regions in this effort. 'These 
networking grants, supported in part through the work being performed by the Na- 
tional Conference of State .Legislatures on contract to the Youth Development 
Bureau, have proven their value in improved programming cost-effecive training 
services, and improved public agency/Federal grantee coordination. To curtail them 
at th is jx>int .would be to eliminate the newest elements of the National Runaway 
- Youth Program just as their value is becoming known. m , 

The future of the training and technical assistance function in the National 
Runaway Youth Program is uncertain and at risk. 

The Youth Development Bureau has provided effective support and development 
assistance to the National Runaway Youth Program through its several years of op- 
eration. Of particular note has been the in .ensive training in specialized areas of 
service delivery and program management offered during the past several years 
through the annual Youth Service Institute. However, at this point, the Bureau 
does not plan specialized contracting to continue to provide this needed assistance. 
Considering the absolutely minimal funding which grantees are provided to operate 
their runaway and homeless youth programs, the threatened, withdrawal^ of this as- 
sistance can result in a loss of continuing direct service. program effectiveness. Of 
particular concern is the intent by DHHS to provide a mon-Tlimited technical assist- 
ance program through Regional Centers. In addition to their costliness toer unit of 
assistance consultation provided, these regional centers will likely be less effective 
in the assistance offered to youth-serving agencies due to their primary focus in 
child welfare program support. We are concerned over the loss of expertise and in- 
formation specific to RHYA programming and adolescent youth as opposed to chil- 
dren's services. Wo strongly urge the Departments i*equire that each such regional 
center provide experienced youth programming personnel, with particular know* 
edge in runaway youth programming. The resulting level and auality of assistance 
provided should meet or exceed that provided in prior years, and should continue to 
include' the Youth Services Institute intensive training approach. As emphasized 
before, the Networking Initiative should be continued as the most cost-effective 
means for training and technical to local RHYA grantees. 

In conclusion, let me reemphasize the high quality and cost-effectiveness of the 
National Runaway Youth Program. The 169 shelter programs and the national com- 
munication system which are at the center of this Federal effort are needed now 
more than ever before. Rising youth unemployment, increasing concern over miss- 
ing, victimized, exploited youth in our cities and towns demand the best, most effec- 
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tive response we can offer. By all measures, the nationwide services provided 
through this Federal program are effective. They must be expanded to meet the 
growing need. * 
Thank you for the opportunity to provide your committee with these comments. 

STATEMENT OF JUNE BUCY, CHAIRPERSON, BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, NATIONAL NETWORK OF RUNAWAY AND YOUTH SERV- 
ICES, GALVESTON, TEX. 

Mrs. Bucy. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am June Bucy, chairperson of the National Network of Runaway 
and Youth Services, and a supporting member of the National 
Youth Work Alliance. This morning I speak for both of those 
groups. 

There, is written testimony which you will have that is a full, 
statement of the way both of our national organizations feel in 
terms of the programs, what they are able to do, and the needs 
that they have. 

I would like to not only not read you all that, but depart from 
those remarks to some degree. 

Mr. Andrews. Without objection, your written statement will be 
entered into the record in its entirety, and I welcome your depar- 
ture and your sharing your^personal comments. 

Mrs. Bucy* Thank'you. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to thank you for your con- 
tinuing support for a group of children and families that have 
become very dear to me in the last 10 years sines I have worked 
with those children. I am particularly pleased as a Tarheel that the 
leadership for saving our programs is being headed up by a North 
Carolinian. 

Mr. Andrews. How are you a North Carolinian, may I ask? 

Mrs. Bucy. Well, I lived there before I married and went as a 
foreign missionary to Texas. I have a father and brother and cous- 
ins, and so forth, that I go. back and visit and refresh my soul with 
the beauty of North Carolina. 

Mr. Andrews. Very good. 

Mrs. Bucy. Texas is pretty barren country, you know. 

I also want to express my genuine appreciation to your commit- 
tee for its recommendation of the full $25 million funding for the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. As you know, we have never 
reached that appropriation and I feel if we could do so, many more 
children could be saved. 

I hope that that recommendation means that you are sharing in 
the personal joy and the enthusiasm experienced by those of us 
who work with this venturesome and volatile and vulnerable group 
of children. 

The other day, Monday night, just before I left the youth shelter, 
I reviewed the intake of a new youngster. His file was numbered 
5,624. That is a lot of troubled kids to come to the attention of a 
residence program in a small town, a lot of kids, a lot of frantic 
parents, and many sad and confusing stories. But with your help, 
each of those youngsters became a part of the program where he 
found safety, people trained to listen, an orderly life, and people 
who genuinely care for others. 
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For those of us who live in warm and happy families, those 
things don't sound so unusual, but for a child, for whatever reason, 
who has been forced into the street, those things are the difference 
between life and death. . 

Over one-half of the children who come to the youth shelter in 
Galveston, and I think throughout our programs across the Nation, 
come from very abusive homes. They come to us with burns, with 
bruises, with cuts, and the shame and the shock of sexual abuse. 

A great deal of our program is in ministering to the physical 
needs of these abused children. Other youngsters who have come 
from more peaceful homes are totally unprepared for the dangers 
of the street. They haven't learned to deal with chaos and violence, 
and they are prey for the predators. They find at the shelter people 
trained to listen, counselors who have skills to listen to the feelings 
between the words. 

We know that many parents find their lives so stressful and so 
complex, they do nr i take time to listen or to provide for the moral 
and the spiritual id the emotional development of their children. 
For most of our runaways, the problems are with the parents. 

One of the problems in our data collection instrument is that 
that doesn't come through. All of the questions are asked: Wh^t 
have the kids done wrong? Where have they had trouble? Most 
often it is the parents who have had trouble, and it lies within 
their jobs, within their marital relations, or with their health prob- 
lems, and the youngsters are merely those who suffer most greatly 
when parents cannot have a good home. 

We have in our shelters a rather orderly life. We have chores 
and school, physical activity, nourishing food, rules and expectation 
of problem-solving behavior, and for many youngsters this is quite 
" a departure from anything that they have known before. 

But most important, we have people who genuinely care for . 
these kids. Our staff are enthusiastic, we are hopeful; we are 
caring. We are people who believe that families can solve their own 
problems^ and that parents can nurture their children when they 
are helped to learn some parenting skills and the crisis is allowed 
to work its way out so people don't get hurt. 

There are some other things that you might not know about our 
program. I think through the morning the emphasis has been that 
these are- very unusual programs. They are not typical State-run 
programs. , . . , , . 

One of the most outstanding characteristics is that we are trust- 
ed by our community. They know that we take good care of chil- 
dren, and the reference that the GAO people made that more chil- 
dren are referred from community agencies, I think, speaks to the 
fact that these agencies who are really frustrated by the young- 
sters know that we can help them. 

Our police officers and our social service people, school people, 
send us those children much more frequently now that they know 
about us. They know that we are in touch with what is going on in 
the community; that they can call us on the telephone. They can 
describe a problem of a child that they may be seeing in school or 

in some other place and find out what will help that child, where 

he can go, what systems can be accessed for his services because, as 
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you say, we don't have much money, and we have learned to get ; an 
awful lot done with the little bit that we have. 

Mr. Andrews. May I interrupt and ask you a question? 

Of those 5,624 children, about what .percentage of all those kids 
were referred there rather than just walked in off the street? 

Mrs. Bucy. Our referral rate runs about 70 percent, as opposed 
to the 30 percent who walk in. 

Mr. Andhkws. Where would most of those be referred from, or by 
whom? • 

Mrs. Bucy. The largest number of our youngsters come from the 
justice system, the police or 

Mr., Andrews. After trial. 

Mrs. Bucy. No, no. Galveston is an island. It is a beach, and we 
find youngsters who ,come down to the beach who get in trouble 
there, or a lot of them are picked up in what we call the mainland 
communities/ who are obviously out on the street in l^te hours, at 
places they should not be. 

Mr. Andrews. These are law enforcement officials who then pick 
the kids up and bring them directly to you. 

Mrs. Bucy. That is right. They press no charge against the child 
usually. They bring them to us to get them off their hands, -to let 
us call the parents to find out how to get the youngster back to his 
home, or whatever is going on. So they are not children who have 
entered into their system and are a part of their system. 

I think that probably the greatest saving that these programs do 
is that these very complex cases don't get into the justice or the 
social service or the health systems, but they can get the needed 
services from those if we help them access it. 

Mr. Andrews. Those who go through the system— who are 
tried — are more likely, I presume, to go into juvenile justice agen- 
cies. If they go into any agency at all, it would be more likely to be 
the juvenile justice delinquency programs of various kinds. 

Mrs. Bucy. That is the way it happens, although my very strong 
feeling is that they should go into the social services programs. Our 
experience is ihat neither group really wants them. 

Mr. Andrews. That is sad, but anyway, excuse me. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Bucy. I was saying that we are trusted by our communities. 
We are also supported by our communities. Our political structures 
know and trust us. The president of our board is the treasurer of 
our county. Mr. Brooks, our Congressman, often comes and visits 
pur center. People are proud of us. They know that we do good 
work and they want to-be identified with us. 

Churches and civic clubs provide us money and goods. Our bunk 
beds were made by the Coast Guard unit, who volunteered to saw 
the wood and put the beds together. 

The volunteers we have enrich the lives of the youth with their 
new ideas and they bring things to our program that could not be 
there otherwise. They do not do the work of professional staff. 
They do the kind of thing, I think, that volunteers do in school. 
They can enrich the programs, but they certainly don't take the 
place, of the professional people and school. 

We feel that our programs are ths developers and the teachers of 
new approaches. We Have really learned to do some things that the 
other social work systems simply have not learned to do. Our goals 
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and our standards are who needs the service and how can we do 
that; rather than who is eligible by this, that or the other criteria, 
and who can we choose to neglect this week? 

We take approaches of finding what needs can be met, and we 
have learned new things and contributed to the fields of social 
work, police work, health and human services, and the whole com- 
prehensive youth service field. 

We do have a lot of interns. We do a lot of training of people in 
the .college and university setting. Our program, for instance, haa 
regularly, each semester, a resident from the medical school in our 
community, and we teach that resident how to deal with adoles- 
cents and help them learn what adolescent health is all about; 
Those people who come to us provide some services for our kids, 
but we are a training center. As their professor says, "Get them 
out of Mother Hospital and let them see what life is all about " 

The member programs of the network and the alliance are in 
touch with each other across the country, and we do assist children 
in returning home to a safer environment. While most of our 
youngsters really are from our local community, we had some 60 
young people in Galveston last year who came from all over the 
country, and it is difficult to get those kids back home, to see that 
when they go into their home there is someone there ready and 
able to help the family get itself* back together again. 
. We do have concerns. There are four that I would like to men- 
tion. One is what has been brought up quite often today, the 
stretched budget. Not only are our budgets stretching and pro- 
grams closing. Our program, because there were new pn^ramS 
funded last year, we have already taken a 27-percent cut in the 
runaway youth fund. Any more cut and we will be under great 

stress. " - - - - - • — - . ~ - * ~« — — , - — - 

What is happening here is that as programs fail, we* are going to 
have more sort of paid for, per diem services from the social agen- 
cies that can pay for that, and we are going to lose that spontane- 
ity. We are going to lose that ability to react to- the needs of a child 
who isn't identified with one of those social agencies, and this is 
going, to be the homeless child, the 13-year-old prostitute, the kids 
that no agency wants to deal with because they don't have the an- 
swers for them. . 

Our programs not only are not going to be able to continue, but 
those that continue will have their effectiveness cut, and the true 
value of this approach is going to be lost. # t 

Another concern is the current changes that the administration 
is making in the regional ways that they handle the programs. 
Through the years, the regional representative has been very im- 
portant to our program. The new way of handling that is to com- 
bine the staff position with several others. While that may give us 
some coordination and perhaps some new expertise, we are going 
to lose that focus on the adolescent. 

It has been my experience in working with programs that deal 
with both children and adolescents tharifris just a whale of a lot 
easier to scrub up a 2-year-old and make them look very acceptable 
and find a fine foster home than it is to* deal with a very troubled 
14-year-old. And When children and youth compete for the same at- 
tention and the same money, the young people often are the losers. 
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In the last couple of years, the administration has had a 
networking initiative giving regional programs or regional organi- 
zations money to meet with each other and to explain Hip foHArally 
funded programs across the country, to talk with our State legisla- 
tures, to plan together, to be able to meet the changes that are 
coming. I would urge that that networking initiative be continued. 

Only last week in Pennsylvania, State legislators and key public 
agency administrators met with the Youth Service Alliance of 
Pennsylvania and they were able to exchange their knowledge and 
the possibilities that these two groups of people can bring. 

One part of that initiative is the YDB contract with the National 
Conference of State Legislators. That is only beginning, and we feel 
it can be very, very valuable in helping our program achieve the 
kind of permanence within State systems that they need. 

YDB has also done a superlative job in its provision of technical 
assistance and training to its grantees. One of the reasons that our 
programs can be so cost effective is that we can often use people 
who don't have the master's degrees from school, but with the tech- 
nical assistance that we have had, we are able to use those peer 
counselors and others who have the real skills but not the aca- 
demic background. 

It is contemplated that there will be no more technical assistance 
* for a runaway^program but that that will be folded in with the 
child welfare agency, and we, feel that this also will be a great loss. 

The question came up as to what is after-care. I would like to tell 
you one story. * 

We had a young man come to us once, and f think each of us 
that work in the progiams have some type of youngster that touch- 
es our heart most, or that we have the mostjdijFficuJjky j^ith 
situation, and for me.it is the young man whose father left early on 
in his life and he has been the man of the house. 

I suppose what triggers me about this is that I have three sons 
who are rather protective of their motherland I can appreciate the 
idea of a young man feeling that he is caring for his mother. When 
this mother gets a boy friend, or perhaps a husband, and he moves 
in, the young man feels very displaced and he doesn't quite know 
how to handle this. We have made adolescence a difficult period 
anyway in our culture, so this kid is having some problems. 

When that boy friend gets drunk and beats up on his mother, 
that is a really heavy one, and those are the kids I find the most 
difficult to deal with, to try to explain to a child why he should be 
able to watch and why he shouldn't get involved when someone is 
really abusing his mother. 

We had a young fellow like that once, and he. stayed with us. He 
was really quite a handful and we didn't quite know what to do 
with him,. but we thought a cooling-off period in his family would 
be helpful so we talked the Baptist church into taking him on a 
camping trip. He got into a bunch of trouble on the trip,, and they 
even ended up calling a policeman, and he managed to get into a 
fuss with the policeman. He took the guy's gun out of his holster, 
he poked it at him, and this man did not take ihat at all kindly. 

So they arrestqjl this young fellow, and he got into the criminal 
justice system and he was placed in some kind o r placement and 
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ran away from there. About 6 months later he showed up at our 
door again. 

His story was that he had been living on the streets. He said 
when he. really got down and couldn't make jt, he would go sit on a 
doorstep or in an alley somewhere and he would think: 'Now, if I 
were at the shelter, Larry would tell me to do thus and so, or Betty 
would tell me how I could go get a iob and where I ought to look 
and how I ought to tuck my shirttail in and go down there and do 
that." He-said he would think what our staff people would tell him 
and he would try it and it would work. 

He had managed to live on the street for about 6 months, but. he 
said, "It finally occurred to me, what you would really tell me is to, 
come back here and get straightened out and get back in school 
and start over." And he did, and we were able to help him to an 
early independent living, to keep him in the comnriunity where he 
could visit with his mother. But this year he is finishing high 
school. He is an honor student. We hope we can get him a scholar- 
ship to colleger We have negotiated free medical services v 

That is what we call aftercare, really taking on those kids and 
raising them, whatever their problems may be. 

Mr. Andrews. A very good statement. I don't think it calls for 
any question^. We wish to thank you. 

Mrs. Bucy. You asked one question of the other people. Our net- 
work has done a survey of our own. members. We have discovered 
within our member programs— and we are talking abolit a whole 
lot of these programs, most of the YDB funded programs— 14 per- 
cent of the money that these programs have comes from private 
sources, another 41 to 51 percent from State or local funds, and 25 
to 35 percent from YDB: 1 

What -is important, as has -been* mentioned so often , this-morning,. 
is the State and local rtioney is very often federally generated 
money, either through revenue sharing or some of the other pro- 
grams, so that we are looking at our programs using about 86 per- 
cent federally generated or State generated money, all of which is 
in jeopardy to the cause. 

So I imagine that is a pretty accurate figure, and I think you are 
quite right; it is going to be very difficult to raise that to a level to 
make that 14 percent turn into the 86 percent. - 

Mr. Andrews. I feel you can't do it. I would think you could 
come nearer doing it in the Galveston area than you could general- 
ly over the country. I presume that you have more people there 
who could, if they would 

Mrs. Bucy. Could and would are two different things. 

Mr. Andrews. Yes, but it takes both to get the money. 

Mrs. Bucy. I assure you that we intend to. I think our programs 
are absolutely dedicated to what we are going to do, arid we thor- 
oughly intend to keep these programs going, but it will be difficult. 

Mr. Andrews. We are glad you are such a good representative of 
. North Carolina. A good missionary, I should say. Keep up the good 
work. ( 
* Mrs. Bucy. Thank you. 

Mr. Andrews. Next is Dotson Rader. 

Mr. Rader is the author of "No Place to Hide: A Story of 
Runaways," which was published in Parade magazine oj\ February 
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7 of this year. He being a New York resident, I presume he retires 
to North Carolina to refresh his soul. 
[The prepared statement of Dotson Rader follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dotson Rader, New York, N.Y. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for the opportunity to testify before the subcommittee 
on the most urgent problem of America s runaway and homeless youth. I am Dotson 
Rader *»nd for the past several years, I have had a great concern about the problems 
and horrors facing runaway children, which I most recently expressed in the cover 
story of the February 7 issue of Parade magazine! My investigations of the plight of 
these runaway and homeless children include case studies and first person experi- 
ences in New York City, Seattle, Boston, Minneapolis, San Diego, Key West, Albu* 
querque, and many other cities. I will be discussing these experiences in my spoken 
remarks before the subcommittee today. However, for the record* I want to erupts 
size the reasoning behind and recommendations upon which my overall testimony is 
based; namely, the policies which I implore this subcommittee, and indeed, all of 
Congress to support. Specifically: 

(1) I strongly support the appropriation level of $25 million for fiscal year 1983 
which the members of this subcommittee as well as the full Education and Labor 
Committee have recommended to the Appropriations Committee. Let me be clear ~I 
do not believe that "throwing money at social problems will resolve them. Put 
equally as important, the existing level of $11 million is inadequate to shelter the 
hundreds of thousands of homeless youth, who, given such services, could turn their 
lives from victims of despair to contributors toward a meaningful* self-sufficient citi- 
zenry. 

(2) I strongly reject the administration's proposed funding level of $6.6 million for 
fiscal year 1983. Such a policy to reduce funds for programs which are so evidently 
remedial, preventive, and cost-effective simply goes against the most rational in- 
stincts of responsible policymaking. Committees in both houses of Congress have 
recommended $25 million; the administration $6.6 million— the difference being.- 
$18.4 million. I remind the subcommittee that this difference is less than the cost of 
one F-15 airolance or 2 AIM-54 Phoenix missiles. I suggest that the real benefits 
accrued by directing these funds to critically needed youth service, which will 
enable tens of thousands of runaway youth to reenter the mainstream of society— 
and pay taxes— far outweighs the snort term benefits of these armament expendi* 

_tures^ . " . 1 . - - 

. (3) The administration's proposal to include the programs of The Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act in a block grant to States in fiscal year 1984 demonstrates 
their lack of understanding and compassion regarding this population of disadvan- 
taged and exploited youth. I do not wish to argue the merits and liabilities of the 
block grant concept. Rather, my point is that runaway services do not belong in any 
block grant proposal. Runaway and transient youth often do not distinguish be- 
tween State lines as they drift from community to community. Moreover, many 
State legislatures-?^ hard«pressed to balance their own budgets, and these troubled) 
but not incorrigible, youth do not have a voice in their State capitals. History shows 
that States are/not inclined to provide funds for such crisis services. 
(4) Finally, and on a positive note, let me commend you Mr. Chairman, and the 

t members of th\s subcommittee for your sustained support of Head Start, juvenile 
justice, and ruriaway and homeless youth programs. Reauthorization of title III, the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act must be considered in 1983. Please maintain 
your diligent efforts on behalf of these programs. 

STATEMENT OF DOTSON RADER, NEW YORK, N.Y, 
Mr. Rader, ] New Jersey. 

I have a prepared] statement, Mr. Chairman, which I don't want 
to bother to read. I would rather talk, if I could, a bit extemporane- 
ously about my experiences. 

Mr. Andrews. Very good. Without objection, your prepared state- 
ment will be entered in the record; 
\ Mr. Rader. Thank you, sir. 

I. want to, oh behalf of myself and on behalf of the editors of 
Parade magazine, cpmmend you personally and your subcommittee 
for what you have done on behalf of the most abused and neglected 
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segment of our population, which are runaway and throwaway 
children. . . 

I thought I would, let you know that I am leaving in a week to go 
around the country again to do another story for the magazine on 
runaway children. The story that, appeared on February 7, we re- 
' ceived over 70,000 letters and we received the greatest response we 
have^ever received .on any article run in the over 40 years of the 
magazine's existence. 

Parade,, as you may know, has 43 million readers every Sunday. 
It is the most widely read periodical in the world and is the most 
widely read periodical in every State and every congressional dis- 
trict in the Union. 

. We will be running, as the votes come down on the Runaway 
Act, the names of Congressmen and Senators who vote for or 
against the children. The magazine is totally committed to this bill, 
to the $25 million in funding, and we are going- to monitor very 
closely the actions of the House and the Senate with regard to this 
bUl. ' 

I want to tell you a bit about how we got involved in the problem 
of runaway children, which is something that I personally had 
little interest in. We put two researchers on the problem. 

Mr. Andrews. If .you will excuse me, the chairman, Mr Perkins 
representative, tells me that it is just essential to have a live body 
down there for a quorum; otherwise, we can't get a bill out of the 
full committee. So we may just recess for maybe 2 or 3 minutes. I 
do qualify as a live body. [Laughter.] 

[Whereupon; a recess was taken from 11:40 a.m. to 11:45 a.m.] 

Mr. Andrews. Will the subcommittee come to order, please? 

Excuse the interruption. You may proceed. m 

Mr. Rader. The only point I was trying to make, Mr. Chairman, 
is that fae at the magazine want to make the problem of runaway 
children \n this country one of the chief social priorities facing the 
.Congress. ' " 

We did a great deal of research on it, I spent months going 
\ around the country, and we found out that 35 percent of all chil- 
dren who~have run away, run away because of incest; 53 percent 
r\\n away because of physical abuse at home; and the remaining 14 
or 15 percent are throwaway children, kicked out of home. Between 
1 million and 2 million children run away in the United States. 

When we decided to do the piece t we decided not to talk to social 
workers in the field, not to talk to parents, but simply to talk to 
the children themselves. m \ 

The children I interviewed and talked to, and I interviewed hun- 
dreds of them all over the country, were children on the street. 
Except for Seattle, I didn't speak to a single child in this country— 
and I am talking about Boston, Key West, New York, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco^ Seattle, San Diego, Chula Vista— not a single child 
that I talked to had ever been approached by anyone charged by 
this society with faring for the weakest among us, our children; not 
by a policeman, not by a social worker, not by a teacher, nothing. 

The majority of children who run away in the United States are 
never reported missing by their parents. The animosity in this 
country against children is astonishing. 

i i- * 
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0 In New York City, the police department estimates between 
2,000 and 4,000 runaway children a yeaj; are murdered. Between 
o0,000 and 100,000 children a year run away to New York City. I 
had long discussions 2 weeks ago with Mayor Koch about this prob- 
lem. I have talked to Nancy Reagan personally at length about this 
problem. 

I can take you today to Times Square to the playlands, to the ar- 
cades in Times Square, and I can show you children 10, 9, 11 years 
of age, boys and girls, selling their bodies. They run away, they are 
picked up at the Port Authority, they are picked up in Times 
Square by pimps. They are addicted to heroin, they are beaten up 
and they are put on the street, and when a child like Warren, for 
example, one of the boys I interviewed, has rectal hemorrhage, he 
is killed. 

Warren is a boy of 11 who is the first boy I talked to, v/hich was 
last winter. He kept the sleeves of his sweater pulled down over his 
hands. He had lost all the teeth in his upper gums because he had 
been shooting heroin into his gums. I finally pulled one of his 
sleeves back and his hands were full of track marks from shooting 
heroin into them. Ah 11-year-old boy. We have pictures of him. 

The child who is on the street more than 2 weeks, 88 percent of 
them will turn to prostitution. We could not find a single case in 
the last 10 years of an adult arrested and prosecuted for buying a 
child prostitute, not a single case in this country. The arrests are 
always made against the children. 

The average John who pick? up a little- girl or a little boy is 
white, middle, and upper middle class, married, with children 
roughly the same age at home. 

When we decided to do the piece, we decided not to do New York, 
not to do Los Angeles, and not to do minority children, because the 
public impression of this problem is that runaways come from poor 
families, black and Hispanic; therefore, in some way they run away 
because they deserve to run away. You know, if I were poor, black 
or Hispanic, Twould run away, too. 

In point of fact, nearly 90 percent of all runaway children in the 
United States come from white, middle, and upper middle class 
families. 

We chose Seattle and San Diego because they anchor U.S.I.-5, 
which is one of the main flyaways for runaway children, Seattle 

articularly, because it is the kiddie porn capital of the United 

tates. That is whiere most pornography involving children is 
made, i interviewed] numbers of children in Seattle who had either 
performed in kiddie porn or had been approached by people to per- 
form in kiddie porn. 

I wish to tell you, Mr. Chairman, that I, to this day, have not 
recovered from my sense of emotional depletion, my sense of rage, 
my sense of anger over the indifference of this Government to 
these children. They are our children. 

You talk about the centers. Well, in New York City there are 2 
centers in the Times Square area which have a total of 400-some 
beds. The children I talked to in Times Square— and this is the 
middle of winter; they are cold, they are hungry, they are yoqng, 
and they are frightened. I would ask them why they don't go to 
Under 21 or Covenant House and they would say because the other 

* *• <\ 
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children abuse them, they get raped, they get robbed, sometimes by 
-members-of the staff. . ... ,. r . 

It is a very difficult problem because (a) the only lifeline for . 
these children are the shelters that are funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But a shelter that has more than 8 or 10 beds-siihply is 
not manageable; it won't work. The children are terrified, more 
than anything else, of institutionalization, of being put into the ju- 
venile justice system, of being warehoused to foster care families. 

You have a whole syndrome in this country where our children 
are being used for profit by welfare pimps, and that ' , the problem 
with the foster care program. In New York State, if my figures are 
correct, you get $350 per child that you house, and in New York, 
on Staten Island, I know there is one foster care familv that has 15 
children. The amount of money actually spent on the children s 
care is very small. . „ , , ... 

. Children run away to the horror of the streets because the 
horror at home is much worse. I find it inconceivable that this Gov- 
ernment cannot come up with a minimum of $25 million. If I were 
the Congress, I would allocate $250 million or $300 million. We are 
talking about millions of children. . ...... a 

What I discovered about these children, sir, is that they are 
starved for affection. They are starved for., adult regard aqd they 
are terrified of adults. . , . . , 

Of the four children we focused on m the February piece, the girl 
called Ann, whose actual name is Jody, is dead. Warren, who 
wasn't in the Riece, is dead, . . . . , • . . „ „ nAar . 

Patrick, whose actual name is Kevin, is now back at home under 
court order with his stepfather, who beat him so bad y, living-with^ 
his mother when he was 11 years old and 12 years old, forced him 
to incest, the same mother who turned him over to-the btate, a- ter- 
rific government agency, who took the boy because of the problem 
with incest and drugs in the family, ana" it is a very good family, a 
good, solid Republican. family, sent the boy into the custody of his 
grandparents. His grandparents then took Kevin and sold him for 
$500 to a woman by the.name of Elizabeth Horton when he was 16 
years.. old, who sexually abused him for 6 months until he ran 

a iW*Ln people tell me, as politicians have, that we ought to shut 
down the runaway shelters because it gives the kids an excuse to 
run, I think of Kevin, I think of that boy who we cannot reach 
back at home with the very man who beat him within an inch ot 
- his life, and he has no legal redress, he has no help. 

It is shocking. When. I talked to his stepfather, because we got 
thousands of letters wanting to adopt him, his stepfather said he 
was a little lying son of a bitch and that he was going to sue the 
magazine. I told him, I said, "I hope you sue the magazine.sir. I 
not only hope you sue the magazine, if you sue us I will pay your 
court costs because there is nothing I would like betterthan to be 

. able to publish your real name and to put on legal re^ofd what you 
have done to this boy." , m/. . iU „i,. „ 

One other thing, sir: We deliberately pickecLtfie least shocking 

• cases to write about in the magazine, because^ we had used what, 
in my opinion, is the average history of these children, the Ameri- 
can public, our readers, wouldn't have^believed it. For example, the 
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average age of a runaway child 10 years ago in the United States 
_was 15,JIhe,averaga.age. last year~was 12. In. the-magazine we say 
it was 15 because we didn't believe that tjie readers would accept 
12. We upped the ages of the children by^a year or two. 

There is very little comprehension^m the country, and I think it 
is largely the fault of th§ Congress and the fault of the political 
leadership in this, country, oyer the plight of these children, and 
the reason there has beexy& lack of political leadership on these 
children is because they^do not vote, they are not an organized con- 
stituency, they have ^o one to speak for them except you. 

My heart breaks for them. I don't know what it takes to get the 
Congress— I mean, when I talked to Mrs. Reagan about it, who is 
easily given- to tears, she was very moved by the plight of these 
children^ahd her response was volunteerism; that we should get 
foster-grandparents for all of these children. 

.Well, the problem, sir, is that after a child has been on the street 
for several weeks, has sold his or her body, has stolen food to eat, I 
found children— and I have photographs, of them which I am per- 
fectly willing to submit to the committee— living in culverts, living 
under bridges, sleeping on.the beaches in the rain, in Seattle, when 
it was freezing, sleeping under automobiles. 

I have seen children picked up by johns in New York City, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Key West, San Diego. Little children. I am watch- 
ing. We are taking pictures. And half a block away, f or 20 feet" 
away, will be two cops. Nobody gives a damn. 

I cannot tell you, out there on the street, how horrific it is. The 
only lifeline these children liave is that fragile network of shelters 
around the country which the Reagan administration wants to 
close, and they want to close them for the same reason they want 
to close down the shelters for abused women, the san\e reason they 
want to end access to abortion, to contraceptives for youth. It is the 
argument that it is better for a wife to stay at home and pe beaten 
up and keep the family together than for the Government to give 
her an option where she won't be beaten; it is better to have*a boy 
at home being raped by his stepfather at 12 than to give him an 
option to run away and find a shelter somewhere. 

That is about all I have to say. Lam just horrified by the indiffer- 
ence of this Government to between 1 million and 2 million of our 
children. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very kindly. 

I must say that I don't believe, generally speaking that the Con- 
gress is failing to support this program adequately because kids 
don't have the vote. Maybe that is an indirect reason, but I certain- 
ly don't believe it is direct in this case. I just think the Members 
are not cognizant of the extent of the problem, of the emotional as- 
pects, really, of the problem that you will see in the papers and the 
figures. 

I don't think they have felt in a personal way, as you have, and 
as I think I have, the need for adequate funding for this program. I 
will accept some part of the blame. I just don't think we have 
gotten thfe message to them or I believe they would respond better. 

Mr. Rader. Sir. if I could just make one remark, part of the prob- 
lem with runaway children is that they run out of State. I nave 
talked to State officials in California about why it is possible to go 
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down Hollywood Boulevard or Selma Avenue in Los Angeles and 
see thousands of children, out of school, under age, out of State, 
prostituting, themselves. How is that possible in this country? The 
excuse always given is, "They are not residents of the State. If they 
get in trouble and are arrested, we try to reunite them with their 
families. We send them back." 

So they have no access to the normal welfare support systems. 
They cannot go to school because they have no legal residency. 
They cannot-get jobs^And-thay are out on the street and^sir>_we 
are creating a generation of angry, embittered, abused young 
people, and 10 years down the line we are going to pay for it in 
violence, murder, child abuse, incest, on and on and on. 

It has got to be stopped, and voluntarism won't work. The Gov- 
ernment is the only body in this country that has the power p and 
the resources to help these children. I appreciate very much, for 
the magazine, your efforts, the efforts of your subcommittee, but 
something has got to be done. Children are dying out there as we 
speakT 

Mr. Andrews. You are doing a great job. I wish you would turn 
some of your good attention to letting more than just us know 
some of the degree of the problem. But how we get the message to 
the administration is the .question. One of the problems here now is 
the Budget Act. I voted for this concept of a budget back in 1974, 
and I thought it was a good concept. I now question the entire con- 
cept because when you consider governmental responsibilities eco- 
nomically in just one instance, and you vote yes or po on a huge 
thing that, looks like a Sears, Roebuck catalog, programs can 
become lost. The problem is you have one line for this program and 
for many other programs that likewise have much merit. 

With regard to individual programs, we know in some general 
sense that this one is 8 percent less than this one, or some such 
thing, but we really don't know what is in there line by line, We no 
longer vote, really, on many appropriations bills, just continuing 
resolutions and one huge budget, and that is just taking away from 
the Members and from the public the right to come to the Mem- 
bers, as would be the case if we had this appropriation on that 
floor as an item to be debated and voted on. If we did, you would 
get the votes. 

Mr. Radei*. Is there any way to do that? 

Mr. Andrews. I don't know, but I fear not. It looks like we are 
hooked to a budget system. There is no time to take each item that * 
is in that budget and have the Members here take a position on 
each individual item. % . 

Mr. Rader. Well, sir, as a publication, we are going to focus on* 
\ this issue, and we are going to continue focusing on this issue. We 
\are going to focus on how Members of this Congress vote on this 
ussue when votes are taken. 

National Public Radio is doing a special on June 26 on the prob- 
lems of runaway children, and we are also setting up a national 
endowment for runaway children, to do pqfHic service advertising 
and political lobbying in the Congress. Among those who have al- 
ready come aboard are Carol Burnett, Wayne Newton, Mrs. 
Norman Mailer, Geraldine Stutz, who owns Bendel's, Princess Eliz- 
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abeth of Yugoslavia, and so on. It is a very glittery kind of group, 
but it is the kind of group that can get national attention. 

Sir, we are going to keep at this and keep at this and keep at 
this unt.il something is done to help these children. $25 million is a 
great beginning, but even that, sir, really isn't enough. 

Mr. Andrews. Of course it isn't. Obviously it isn't. But if we can 
just get that $25 million, and I fear we won't, quite frankly. We are 
not going to give up the effort. We are going to be before that 

Budget Committee. We can at least be heard there. 

. Mr. Rader. Maybe you could explain it to me. The centers in Se- 
attle and San Diego, which together deal with the runaway prob- 
lems of between 10,000 and 20,000* * 

Mr. Andrews. How many centers do you suppose are in those 
' two places? 

Mr. Rader. One in Seattle and one in San Diego. One has. 8 beds 
and one has 10 beds,, antf there are between 8,000 and 10,000 
runaways in those 2 cities The cost of running both those centers is 
one-third of what Mrs. Reagan spent on china. « 

What I don't understand is how all these people who are fo^vol- 
unteer contributions are perfectly willing to cough up the money to 
buy china and cough up the money, as Mrs. Reagan suggested some 
time ago, to have a Presidential jewelry collection, and cough up 
the money to have a . Presidential yacht, which they killed for 
public relations reasons, and* you can't get a dime out of them to 
" help children who are literally selling their bodies to eat. I don't 
understand that attitude, sir. 

Mi. Andrews. I am afraid I can't explain it 

Again, we do appreciate it, the entire committee, and they are 
just as regretful that there is a full committee meeting downstairs 
on a matter of tremendous importance, and that is where the 
'others are who are not here. 

Mr. Rader. I understand that. 

Mr. Andrews. I know they join me in very much appreciating 
the good work that you and Parade magazine are doing, We have 
copies of the article. We wish you well in it, and we certainly 
pledge that if there is any way that this subcommittee or our full 
committee can supplement or assist what you are doing, pleaSe 
afford us that opportunity. 

Mr. Rader. What you could do, sir, is keep a t^lly — at least Sena- 
tor Kennedy's office is going to do it in the Senate— but keep a* 
tally on how Congressmen vote on this particular issue because we- 
are going to run it, if we have to run it five times, if it takes five 
votes on this issue. We are going to run a box on who voted for the 
children and who voted against them. 

We are going to make, in our small way, as far as possible, Mem- 
bers of this Congress accountable for how they respond to this 
issue. 

Mr. Andrews. Very well. 

Mr. Rader. And pass the word along. 

Mr. Andrews. We will certainly do so. 

We again thank you for your good work, and all of you for your 
interest in the program and for your support of it. 
Mr. Rader. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Andrews. Unless there is further business, we will adjourn 
to the postmasters. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.] 



APPENDIX 



honorable Tlioinas P. O'Noill, Jr. 
Speaker of tho Mouso of Roprescntal Ives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Speaker: 

oc , fS? tion 3 * 5 °£ Tltlo III, the Runaway Youth Act (P.t,. 
95-115), requires the Department of Health and Human Services to 
report annually to tho Congress regarding the status and 
accomplishments of the Runaway Youth Program. Th G enclosed 
Yonr a i930 POrt documQnts . Dc P artffi cnt a l activities during Fiscal 

This report provides a comprehensive account of tho history 
and Progress of runaway youth programs funded under tho Runaway 
Youth Act, It also describes Federal collaborative activities 
undertaken in tho spirit of tho Act. 

I am pleased to send forward to the Congress the 1980 Annual 
Report on tho Runaway Youth Act, 

Sincerely, 

Richard S. S*;hwcikcr 
Secretary 
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FY 1980 ANNUAL REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 
ON THE STATUS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE CENTERS 
FUNDED UNDER THE RUNAWAY YOUTH ACT 

Title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
w Prevention Act of 1974 
93-415, as amended by the Juvenile Justice 
Amendments of 1977, P.I*. 95-115 



Submitted by: 

The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

Office of Human Development Services 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
Youth Development Bureau 
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frXK.CimVK StMMARY 



The National Runaway Youth Picyram, administered by (.ho U.S. 
Det/ait.m-nt of Health una Human Services (DIJHS) , Administration for i 
Children, Youth and 'Families , Youth Development Bureau, is 
authorx^cd by the Runaway YoMth Act ( RYA) , Title III oJL the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention A.„t of 1974, as amended by the " 
Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1977. The Act authorizes grants to * 
public and pr ivate nonprofit a genc ies , or networks of ouch agencies, ^^^^ 
for the development or strong the ning^^tTTronOTiinitY^aseid pxogrrams - ^; 
that address the immediate needs of runaway and otherwise homeless 
youth and I he j r families outside the law enforcement structure and 
th»> juvenile justice system. , * 

Section 315 of the Runaway Youth" Act requites that the Secretary 
revolt annually to the Congress on the status ar.d accomplishments of 
the lunaway youth c^nteis that aie funded under the Act. This fifth > . 

Annual Report discusses Fiscal Year 1980. . The report .describes the 
programs funded and the clients seived under the Runaway Youth Act -1^ 
as well as research and ;chnical assistance activities that have 
been implemented to carry out the mandate or the spirit of the Act. 

Duriny FY 1930, 158 runaway youth centers received continuation 
.grants totaling $10,240,000 in funds. These centers provide . 
services in 48 states, the District of Columbia, Fuerto Rico and 
Guam. All of for counseling and shelter for runaway and otherwi~« 
homeless youth and their families 24 hours a day. During FY 1980, 
those runaway youth centers served 133,000 young people on a one- 
time,* drop-in bams; additionally, approximately 44,000 youth were 
sheltered or received ongoing counseling. 

Through the YDB- funded National Runaway Switchboard, 
approximately 200,000 youth received crisis intervention counseling 
and referral to the YDB-funded runaway crnters or to other community- 
based agencies. The toll-free hotline also assisted the YDB- funded 
centers and other agencies in identifying lesources for runaway or 
homeless youtl? In their home communities. 

The YDB- funded runaway youth centers seive as community-based 
intake and problem- ident* ficat ion agencies for their local social 
services systems. While the runaway youth center shelter program 
itself * is limited to offering short-term assistance, the staff works 
intensively and quickly to obtain through referral the other services 
that are needed by their clients. Many organizations that were 
founded as runaway youth centers have developed additional service 
components beyond those required in the Act. YDB i3 supporting this 
trend by conducting research and demonstration activities focusing on 
the ways that the runaway youth centers can expand their services 
c|irectly or through networking in their communities, states, and 
regions. • 
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A iiiv.iew of iiffoimation from a sample of currently fur.dod 
Runaway Youth Act centers ;,hows that the average Runaway Youth <jrant 
is $56,739 while the average total budget is $149,855. The Runaway 
Youth Act provides 37.8 percent of the average program budget in 
this sample % Crantcc Annual Reports to the Department show that the 
runaway centers are beginning to participate in state and local 
social services funding and are also receiving support from a number 
of other Federal programs. 

I n addition to funding centers under th r Runaway vpnfrh Ar*, the 
-^ouch ueve logmen t bureau also conducts research and development 
activities designed to identify emerging youth issues and potential 
strategies for dealing with these concerns. ^Through interagency 
agreements YDB provided second -year Cundjng to 17 demonstration 
"rejects allowing these runaway youth centers to develop employment 
training and career development services Cor vujneiable youth, and 
also funded one grantee in each of five regions to participate, in a 
study gathering data on the family related problems and service 
needs of runaway and homeless youth. Supplemental grants were also 
provided to selected runaway youth centers to establish or strengthen 
networking activities »t the regional, state and local levels. 

This Annual Report to the Congress jcites the ways in which the 
centers funded under the Runaway Youth Act have responded to the 
problems and developmental needs of youth and families in their 
communities. The runaway youth centers are expanding the range of 
services they provide by developing new service components, by 
diversifying their sources of income, and b,y taking leadership in 
forming networks of relationships among public and private social 
services in their communities, slates, and regions as well as 
nationwide. As the community intake point for youth and families 
experiencing a wide range of needs and problems, the runaway youth 
centers have found that these broader needs cannot be served 
categorically, but must be addressed comprehensively. Through 
networking and by developing new service components, many of the 
runaway youth centers have become multi-funded, mutli-service 
organizations providing social services in their communities. 

The Youth Development Bureau also provides leadership within 
the Federal government regarding policies and practices that affect 
young people. It has participated ir. a number of initiatives 
requiring Federal- level collaboration, for example, YDB participated 
,in Federal planning for the approximately 2,000 unaccompanied Cuban 
refugee youth. It is also linking its funded runaway youth centers 
with service planning and delivery in the states. ' 
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INTRODUCTION 

• 

Although tunning cway from home was not new to the 1960's, tKe 
demolitions of the problem tfnd the response by the general public 
w»»ie unique to this period. Church groups and other community-bashed 
private service agencies, such as settlement houses, YMCAs, and 
existing youth service agencies, were the first to recognize the 

unitjue r>r>tvlcc nc»nri?i of this particular subPQPUl at ion of youth. 

Many of these groups "were involved in some kind of outreach Or service 
.to- the "countercultural'' communities of the latter part o.f the sixties 
and found that runaway youth were attracted to these communities for 
protection and shelter. Several of theso organisations bc<jan 
providing temporary shelter .and counseling to youttfj^on the run, 
locating their shelter facilities in church basements, abandoned 
storefronts, or in the private home 3. of volunteers. These programs 
had little money and were frequently staffed entirely by volunteers. 
The early runaway youth centers made every effort to put youth in touch 
with their parents and to help them "eturn home. Their primary 
objective, hot»c,ver, was to keep runaway youth off the streets and 
thereby reduce. the likelihood that they would fall victim to violence 
or exploitation. Whilc^they provided counseling and general support 
services, the early centers were informal and- served. primarily as 
places of refuge for the thousands of youth who found themselves a 
long way from home with little or no money and few, if any, friends. 

Federal involvement in creating a system of services for runaway 
and homeless youth and their families developed gradually, as the 
nation became concerned about the nearly 1,000,000 youth running away 
from home annually and as a body of knowledge about the nature of* 
the problem developed. , 

In 1971, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
through the National Institute of Montal Health (NIMH), funded the 
development of a handbook describing how one local runaway youth center 
had been created. In the summer of 1972, YDB 1 s predecessor, the HEW 
Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration, funded 
the first national conference for runaway youth center personnel. Out 
of this conference came the relationships that led to the formation of 
the National Nctvork of Runaway and Youth Services, which has helped 
to shape Federal programming in the area of runaway youth since its 
inception. In 1972, NIMH supported a two-year training project and 
clearinghouse for runaway youth center workers which became a 
resource for training and information exchange among these centers 
nationwide. 

In the fall of 1973, the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, responding to the growing concern about runaway youth, 
determined that tHe Department should place priority on the needs 
and problems of runaway youth and their 'families". In order to 
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«!ovolop a OHHtKnatfd approai h Lo this problem* an TnLra- 
DepaUtM.-nt.il £ujtmrttec on R^n^way Youth was established untie i* Uio 
leadership of the Office of Youth Dovolopment (also a foiemnnor to 
the piqai-nt YDB) . The Ciwtiltcc included loprcscntativcs from the 
Office of Hunan Dcvoloiment, the Office of Education, the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, the Office of tho Conceal Counsel, the ctficc 
of Civil. Rights, tho Office of the Assistant Secretary. for Planning 
and Evaluation, and the Public Health Service (National Institute of. 
Mental Health). Ex -officio participants on the Committee included 
iepu;.,oniaiivoa Cium thc.La w Enforcem ent Assistance Administration, 
tho National Network of Runaway and Youth Services and tho National 
Youth Alternatives Project. , 

The plans developed by hhc Committee focused largely on data 
collection and other information gathering and demonstration 
activities, to be carried out by the participating agencies, designed, 
to lay the groundwork for any future Federal response on behalf of 
runaway yoUjLh and their families. The agencies comprising the 
Committee supported a variGty of research and data gathering projects 
designed to 'determine the scopo^C&he runaway youth problem and the 
kinds of services needed. .In atj^kuon, NIMH funded 18 runaway youth 
seivicc demonstrations, ton cowtiunity education training models, and 
six projects to document and assess services on behalf of runaway 
youth and their families. All of these grants went to existing 
runaway youth centers. At the same time, the Office of Youth 
Development supported a toll-free, 2 4 -hour, national hotline for 
runaway youth to demonstrate the effectiveness of and the need for a 
neutral means of communication between runaway youth and their 
families^ These activities documented the seriousness and complexity 
of tho runaway youth problem nationwide. , They also demonstrated the 
need for cOnanunity -based responses, as problems with family and 
school were identified as the major causes of running away. 

After these programs had begun, tjic President signed the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 into law. 
Title III, the Runaway Youth Act, authorized the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make grants available and to provi.de technical 
assistance to local centers, providing temporary shelter and 
counseling services to runaway youth and their families. In June 
1975, *6 grants, totaling $4,145,826, were awarded to runaway youth 
programs. One of these grants continued the National Runaway 
Switchbo \rd, the toll- free hotline funded as a demonstration project 
the previous year. * 

Prior to the authorization, of the .Runaway Youth Act, the 
Department s role had been one of developing information and service 
models that could be used by States and local communities in creating 
programs and services for runaway youth and their families. While 
it has provided direct funding to local runaway youth centers since 
1975, the Department has continued Its research and demonstration 
activities and also provides the public with information on programs 
under the Runaway Youth Act*. 
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Since H.o t » of 1 he Runaway Youth Act Allowed a stable 

ba-o of funding f*>r the older centers for runaway you Hi and the 
t,Lt-4tion of »r«»i.y auw centers, the organisational form of those 
cwtters - i»»:h..hng tlieir staffing patterns and service delivery 
*»ysfc^ns has undergone substantial changes. The majority have 
became wore complex, flrtilti.-dimensiwnal youth service agencies* 
.Despite this organizational growth, the service philosophy of the 

runaway youth canters-has Tnmnjn^d rrfinr.rant. The early runaway 

youth shelters regarded immediate accessibility, trust, non- v * 

judgmental and supportive interaction and the rights of youth as 
Ihe tenets of quality service delivery. This value system has been 
successfully retailed by tho more established runaway centers and 
has been successfully transmitted to many of the newer centers. 

It has become a system-wide ethic which ensures that f regardless of * 

Ihe specific center from which youth sock assistance, they can 

be assured of having their needs met and their problems addressed in 

the manner moat supportive and comfoi table to them as opposed to the 

manner most comfortable to the service provider. 

Sta.ff and supporters of the early runaway youth centers worked 
with the Con'*jcos3 in developing the goals Cor the Runaway Youth Act 
and for the National Runaway Youth Program. The ?oals of the runaway 
centers funded under the Act as indicated by Section 315 of the 
legislation, are to: > v 

1. alleviate the immediate problems of runaway youth; 

/ ■ \ 

2. reunite children with their families and encourage 
the resolution of intrafamily problems through 
counseling and other servicesi 

3. strengthen family relationships and encourage 
stable living conditions for children; and 

4. help youth decide upon a future course of action. 

These goals are statements of purpose developed initially by 
the early runaway youth centers, adopted by the Congress to address 
a nationwide problem, and embraced by the Department of Health and 
Human Services and by the new centers funded under the Act. Many of 
the runaway youth centers have established additional goals that 
relate to their communities' and clients' comprehensive needs for 
service and, according to an independent evaluation of a sample of 
the centers - funded by tho Youth Development Bureau, all incorporate 
the goals of the Act when they discuss the purpose of their programs 
and of the services that they provide. 

The first runaway youth centers tended to focus their limited 
resources on goals one and four. By providing a safe place to stay 
as well as food and crisis counseling, they relieved the immediate 
needs of runaway, youth and helped them decide what to do next. The 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of "1974, of which 
the Runaway Youth Act is a part, contributed greatly to increasing 

. / 
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the effectiveness of the runaway youth centers when it mandated the 
deinstitutionalization of status offenders and the provision of 
community -based counseling services instead of punishment. This 
Federal leadership brought about changes in the local juvenile laws 
and procedures within which the runaway youth centers operate and 
allowed many of them to develop strong, supportive relationships 
with juvenile courts, police departments And local departments of 
social services. As the runaway youth centers became moro. 
experienced and bettor respected in their communities, ,they became 
more involved in goals two and three of the Runaway Youth Act — 
working^ toward longer-range solutions to family problems through 
counseling, referral and aftercare services. 

The four previous Annual Reports to the Congress on the 
accomplishments of the National Runaway Youth program discussed the 
growing body of information on runaway and other troubled youth and 
their families that has been generated by the DIMS Youtji Development 
Durcau and its predecessors . They described the maturation of the 
Federal program and the evolution, of the runaway youth centers funded 
under the Act into sophisticated, multi-funded agencies responding in 
a variety of creative ways to the problems exhibited by runaway and 
homeless youth and fchoir families in their local communities. In FY 
197 S, 66 runaway youth centers were funded. During FY 1976 and FY 
1977, the Runaway Youth Act funded 129 programs. Under the three-year ' 
continuation funding cycle FY 1978 through FY 1980 — 155 programs 
wore supported in 48 States, and the District of Columbia, Guam, and 
Puerto Rico. During FY 1976, 15,000 youth wore served by the runaway 
youth programs and 19,000 wore assisted through the National Runaway . 
Switchboard. By FY 1978, the number of youth served by the co^bcrs^ had 
reached 32,000* 135,880 were assisted by the National Runaway Switchboard. 
In FY 1979, 43,013 youth were sholfcorcd^or received ongoing counseling 
from the programs, 118,949 wore" served as one-time, drop-in clients, 
and 143,000 called the National Runaway Switchboard for help. During 
FY 1980, 149,659 one-time, drop-l'hs were served, 44,027 youth wore 
sheltered or received dhgoing counseling, and nearly 200,000 used the 
National Runaway Switchboard. 

In the majority of cases, centers funded by the Youth Development 
Bureau achieve the goals of the Runaway Youth Act by diversifying their 
sources of income in order to expand their staffs and their programs. 
Tfese organisations have steadily expanded the range of services they 
olfer runaway and homeless youth and their families, the number of 
people they serve, and their influence within their local cownunities. 
Linked with the National Runaway Switchboard, they form a nationwide 
network of services to runaway, homeless and other vulnerable youth 
and their families, providing Federally supported, community-based 
responses to a national problem. v 
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, TUB NATURE AND KXTKNT OF 1HK NATIONAL RUNAWAY YOUTH PKOGRAM 

The National Runaway Youth Program is a Federally directed, 
rcglonally-admln I stored system o£ community-based services for 
runaway and homeless youth and their families, and technical 
assignee and supportive supervision for the runaway youth cantors 
funded by the Runaway Youth Act. The Central Office of the *CYF 
Youth Devalopmont Bureau (Division for Runaway Youth Programs) direct, 
"tho Program. It is administered by the ton Reg ional Of f ices of the 
Bopartmcnt of Health and Human Services' Administration for Ch Wren, 
Youth and Families (ACYF) . The YDB-fundcd National Runaway Switchboard 
and the runaway youth center* provide direct services to runaway and 
homeless youth.. The YOB Central Office staff, the Regional ACYF 
Special Assistants for Youth Affairs/ and the staff of a national 
contractor provide technical assistance, training, «md other support 
and supervision to tho runaway youth centers t>- . funded. 

This chapter of the* Fiscal Year 1980 Annu- Wt to the 
Congress describes the National Runaway Youth m by outlining 

its different components and activities, lnc'uc ; 

o The Centers Funded under the P- Youth Act, 

o Tho National Runaway Swltchb. d, 

o Tho YDB Youth Services Institute, 

o Technical Assistance and Training, and • 

p Management of tho National Runaway Youth Program, 
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T 6? J * v »^oisJPuoilt2d un«lcc > , ihq Runaway^ Yoai.h _Aet 

TUc Runaway Youth Piocjram is a regionally -administered grant 
program. Responsibility for selecting and monitoring the runaway 
youth centers is delegated to each of the ton DHHS Regional Offices. 
The Special Assistants for Youth Affairs work under the direct ' 
supervision of the Regional, P _ro_qgj»iLJIlxeciQra of thaJ\dministration 
/or Children, Youth and Families, but receive program direction from 
the Youth Development Bureau* A Grants Management officer in each 
regional program office reviews and approves the financial and other 
administrative aspects of the grants. 

To encourage the stability of the runaway youth centers, the 
Youth Development Bureau provides support to these centers under 
three-year funding periods. Applicants competed for Fiscal Year 1978 
funding. Annual Reports and noncompetitive rcappllcatlons were 
required during Fiscal Years 1979 and X980. in FY 1979, 161 centers 
wore refunded, and in FY 1980, 158 runaway youth centers received 
continued YDB support. 

Funding for the runaway youth centers has been allocated region- 
by-region using the following three-part formula developed in 1975: - 
the number of youth bctwocn the ages of ten and 18 in each state 
according to the 1977 census update t the number of large cities in 
each state identified as Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas;/ and 
FBI Uniform Crime Report data on the number of runaway youth in each 
state. Within each region, community-based programs are selected for 
funding according to the documented need for services to the runaway 
and homeless youth population, and the prog ram *s fiscal and program- 
matic capability to address the needs of these target populations. 

In FY 1978, the Youth Development Bureau supported 165 runaway 
youth centers. Since that time, funding has been withdrawn from 
seven of these centers and the monies reallocated within the 
appropriate regions. The runaway youth centers that lost funding 
cither had developed serious management and service problems that could 
not be resolved through intensive supervision and technical assistance 
from YDB, or withdrew voluntarily from the Federal program because , 
they were unable to continue their operations. * 

5 In Fiscal Year 1980, 158 runaway youth centers received 
continuation funding totaling $10,240,000. These centers operate in 
48 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Guam. They 
range from small, free-standing shelter programs to components of 
state departments of social services. .Grantees include state/ county 
and city governmental units; major private non-profit organizations 
such as YMCAs , the Salvation Army, and councils of churches; and, 
smaller, unaffiliated non-profit community-based organizations. All 
of the YDB-fundcd runaway youth centers are accessible to runaway and 
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funded In FY 1980 by region and by state. 



The tenters Cunded under the Runaway Youth Act provide runaway 
and homalai.9 youth with a safe Pl«<?° to stay and help them to define 
their problems and to develop and implement plans to resolve these 
oroblems. Since each youth has his or her Individual set of needs, 
?he runaway youth .centers are prepared to assist with a wide range Of 

Safe t&xr^-Jx^^^gg&Z 

these efforts relate to the go.,ls of the Runaway Youth Act. 

t rata«£ to tnoir ! homes and that few services focus on 

h^lptn '1e%erely n dy S C nc ional family J ^ 

together Many «9 a «^"?» 0 2£%™vlco components to meat unmet 
centers have <3 ° VGlo P Gd Y ^ d ^ l °" , 'p 0 -;tlng this trend by conducting 
needs such as those. YDB Is s"Pf?"J n ? "sinq on the ways the runaway 
research and °e*°™' rat Hwr services a reotly or through networking 
youth centers can expand their savices ou^ y 
Efforts in their community, state, and region. 

basis. Telephone and d °P J n crV S cd ^ priority on the increased 
the Youth Development Dureau has P^ced a p / runaway 

reporting of the number of on ?-^2S S ive The YDB-funded runaway youth 
youth centers that ^^"^33^^^ youth on a one-time, 
centers documented services to ' 
.drop-In over the telephone basis during FY 1980. 
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So i vices 

Tom, -ary* 
she' ..-r 

' 24* hour hot! ino 
access 

I't is is counsVllng 

Traiwportation 

Medical treator-ent 
Legal assistance"""^ 
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, Priorities 



Alleviate the imnodiato 
^ probleins oC ycuth 



! Reunite youth with Iheic / 
* families * / 



Psychological 
services 

Inforrution and 
referral 



Strengthen family relation- 
ships and/or promote stable 
living conditions 



Individual and 
family counseling 



Help youth decide on a 
future course of action 



Youth advocacy 



NoncounseUng 
tot low-up 

Other cccnprehensiveT 
support services 

Alternate " 
placement 

Group " 
counseling 

* Nanros* identa 1 
counseling 

CutrcaclTand conmuhlty 
relations 

Interagency" "~~ 
liaison 



. Prevent youth from running 
away 



Prevent entry of youth into 
the juvenile justice system 
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v Kortj than 44,000 youth received shelter or onyding counseling 
>tom the Runaway Youth Act-funded centers during FY 1980.% 
Approximately 80 poiccnt of these youth came to the runav/ay youth 
centers Cro.a their parents* or legal guardians' houcs. More than 
one-half of these young people cited poor communication and oth. r 
problems in relating" to their parents and sibling ^ as among their 
S£soSrCor4alvlng home. However, a sizeable nu».J>cr of the youth 
served also described themselves as be^ng abused, neglected £ forced 
oat ot their homes. About 15 percent reported that they needed help 
with scfool-roiatcd problems. Eight percent of the youth served by 
the runaway youth centers said they needed help with emotional or 
personal problem*. 

These problem areas overlap, and many of the youth reported that 
they were troubled by a range of family, school, personal and other 
problems The runaway youth centers have found that they must be^ablc 
to serve youth with drug and alcohol-related problems, those needing 
jobs, youth who are pregnant or are already single parents, and 
with a range of physical illnesses and emotional problems. The centers 
respond by helping their clients sort out and define their problems, 
develop short- and long-range plans for dealing with them, and obtain 
professional treatment or assistance from other Service programs when 
needed. 

Young people also come to the runaway youth centers from the 
homes of relatives and friends, from foster and group home placements, 
and from institutional settings. Some have bean on their own for 
quite a long period of time and, thus, report either that they have 
been -living independently- or have been "on the run." Approximately 
20 percent of the youth served by the YDB-funded centers have not 
recently resided in thoir parents* or guardians' homes. Such youth 
have few alternatives available to them since their family problems 
are frequently very severe, resulting in the need for a wide range ot 
counseling and other support services as well as the location of an 
appropriate living arrangement. 

in reporting on the young people that they serve, the YDB-funded 
runaway youth' centers describe 41 percent of thoir clients as being 
runaways, 11 percent as having been pushed out of their homes and It 
percent as having left home with the mutual agreement of their parents 
or quardians. -Mutual agreement" may be positive or negative. Some 
youth and their families agree that, for financial or other rc «ons, 
the youth should leave home. In these cases, the centers can ^J; 1 * 
expect some parental cooperation. When "mutual agreement means that 
the youth and the parents or guardians refuse to have any further 
relationship whatsoever, the runaway youth conters often locate or 
create alternative living situations without any assistance from the 
family, and assist those young people in developing bneir own foster 
care, group home and independent living and cn^lojjraent services- 
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•-■•n Jih.-l ont o ' ir'h,\','^' ,al ' nl Y !>• o-i un.1w.1ys and, youth who hav.) 

<h«ir cU,>nts r~i indicates tti£ id ? 47 °° n ? on Ul ° ''"Unco that 
having ,„„ .on^los or^oro '",n o"« fc ^'n? •ttaStV'*?'** 

funded runaway youth centers in living inter- and intra-sta tc runaSoy 
and homeless youth include -ftavclcis Aid, YMCAs, YWCAs, state oqenc^cs 
implementing Interstate Compact aqrco.ti.int,. and a host of othcr^pCbli? 
^n, P ^ V ° te ^ Uth <VVd f<,mUy SCrvicc organisations Add tionafly" the 
sSlEELlS nC . tWOr ^' * S " CU * s ^e YDB-fundcd National R^nawa? 

" t ^?° , ; f r ?A, t ? l °" tC ? nd .seck needed services for young people who 
ire leturning to other jurisdictions. 

The National Runaway Youth Program serves youth from all 
backgrounds. Minority youth comprise nearly 28 percent of the clients 
receiving shelter or in~depth counseling services from the YDB-fundcd 
centers. Of those youth, about 17 percent are black and six percent 
are Hispanic. iWrican Indians and Asian/Pacific Islanders make up 
approximately four poioMit of the centers' client population, while 
YDB docs not request daU on the family income of the youth -scivcd its 
funded centers report thac those clients' families generally reflect the 
range of income within their local cotrumm i t,ics . Those centers serving 
di'prcpod inner city or rural communities scjtve more youth from poorer 
fa-nilios. Those based in the suburbs may scivc a broader mix of 
wealthier and poorer clients depending upon t-he income range among the 
residents in the sui round iag areas. 

Approximately one-half of the youth seeking services from the 
YDB-fundcd runaway youth centers wore attending school regularly. 
Thirty percent, however, reported i»choo i-rc la tod problems: they had 
dropped out of, been expelled from, or were occasionally truant frorn 
school. While the YDB-fundcd centers reported receiving few referral 
di fcctly from school personnel, the services they provided to runaway 
and homeless youth frequently address school-related problems. 
Additionally, the centers conduct a range of outreach activities in tho 
schools and their staff frequently hold conferences with youth and 
teachers or school counselors. The centers also encourage those youth 
who are attending nearby schools to continue going to school while 
they arc being sheltered, oven though their lives are in crisis. 
Several of the centers, moreover, have developed their own tutoring 
programs, or have created alternative school programs. , v . 
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Tn 19/9, C^keley planning Associates (BPA) completed a 19-month 
•;Uidy of a »x-i> t o<5entative sawple of 20 YOB -funded runway youth centers 
designed to qualitatively evaluate their effectiveness in achieving 
the goals of the Runaway Youth Act. As repotted in the FY 19/9 Annual 
Report, the evaluation found that the YDB- funded centers arc achieving 
the goals of the Act and are doing so largely by expanding their 
services beyond those that could be provided under the Runaway Youth 
Act funds. .The centers are able to do so by incorporating a wide 
variety oC professional and paraprofessional volunteers and student 
interns into their staff and by diversifying their sources of income. 

The BPA study reported that the average center in its sample 
received $67,000 in Runaway Youth Act funds while its average program 
budget was $146,000. Thus, the Youth Development Bureau provided 45.8 
percent of these centers' total costs. 

Data on the other sources of support that are obtained by the 
YDB-fundcd centers are also available from the Grantee Annual Reports 
that are submitted as part of the yrant applications for non- 
competitive continuation funding. While the Youth Development Bureau 
cannot require that the centers provide information on the other fund*, 
that are received beyond documenting the source of the ten percent 
match mandated by the Runaway Youth Act, i,t does encourage the centers 
to provide summary information about these funding sources — as well 
as tho levels of support received — in these Grantee Annual Reports. 
Of tho *S8 Reports submitted for the period July 1979 to Juno 1980, 
132 detailed the sources of funding received other than "contributions 
or "local fundraising. w l/ The review of a sample of these Reports 
indicates that the average Runaway Youth Act grant is $56,791 and that 
the average total program budget is $149,856. Thus, the Runaway Youth 
Act provides 37..S percent of the program budgets of the centers 
Included in this sample. 



1/ Since the centers are not provided with a uniform reporting 
- mechanism, they report "other sources of funding using their 
own terminology and, for example, may or may not identify a 
"Department of Human Resources" as State or local. In their 
Annual Grantee Reports, the centers frequently referred to 
"CETA" or "LBAA/JJDP" funds, not mentioning whether the state 
or local agencies allocated these funds. Kany of the centers 
listing other sources of funding did not specify the amount of 
support received,- Others reported funding from agency or 
governmental programs but did not detail donations received 
from foundations, religious institutions, or individual- 
sources of general support funds for most runaway youth centers. 
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— ^s-^hown in Pijurc 1-2, the YI)B ■ funded runaway youth centers 
are participating in a variety of Federal, state and local funding 
. -programs. Those centers receive Federal funds — cither directly 
or through state or local conduits — from the Department of 
. Justice's Enforcement Assistance Adminis tra tion and Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention; the Department 
of labor »s Comprehensive Employment and Training Act; the 
United States Department of Agriculture Foods Programs; the 
Administration on Aging, and the National Institute on Drug Abuse. 

YDB- funded centers have also received grants from I he DIMS 1 
National Center on Child Abuse and N Gg i ec t,- as well as contracts 
for services and grants from State Departments of Human Services 
and, Mental Health, State Criminal Justice Commissions, State 
Court Systems, and State Alcohol and Drug Abuse agencies, ^hose 
centers "'ocated in states in which active networks of runaway youth 
programs have been organized (such as Maryland and California) 
report similar sources of state support, which indicates a 
sharing of information and influence among .member centers. 

The YDS- funded runaway yoL.h centers are also included in 
some county and itate budgets. They a 3 so contract with or receive 
grants from county and local mental health agencies, social services 
departments, youth bureaus and youth boards. Two of the runaway 
centers reported receiving support from local police departments, 
and one from a local rescue squad. 

United Way campaigns contribute to about one-third of the 
budgets of the reporting centers. Other private sources of support 
include foundations, the Junior League, private reimbursement for 
services, local organizations and corporations, local religious 
institutions, Y.MCAs and YWCAs , the Salvation Army 1 , membership drives 
and small business activities. 

0 The YD8-funded runaway youth centers that are sponsored by 

state, county and local jurisdictions and by "larger private agencies 
reported receiving a wide range of in-kind and supportive services 
from the'r sponsors. The smaller, free-standing runaway youth 
centers . lso reported in-kind contributions of volunteer time and 

. materials. Many of these centers rely heavily upon high school and 
college internship programs for the volunteers. 
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KiOJKB 1-2 



Source 



Nutto: Keporting jource 



Percent of Programs 



peporting 



Federal' Fundirq^ 
CETA 

nida 

NIM 

NOCAN 

USDA (Feeds Programs) 
Aging 



,32 
2 
0 
1 
40 
2 



15.00% 
24.00% 
1.50% 

.75% 
30.00% 
1.50% 



Title XX 3 

.Subgrants of Federal 
Funds Through tetworks 



17 
8 



13-00% 
7.00% 



State Funding* 

Dept. of Public Welfare/ 
Social Services 

Dept. of Children f> Youth 

Dept. of KeritaL Health 

State Criminal/Juvenile 
Justice Gcimussion 

State Alcoholic/Drug Abuse 
Program ■ 

State Courts/Juvenile Justice 



32 

3 
3 

28 



24.00% 

2.00% 
2.00% 
21.00% 

1.50% 

5.00% 
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^ _ ^*^_/ifc?iiJny S^JSS™ — Po rcont of Programs 



Coonly.forxls 

Bu&jet or Contracts 19 14.00% 

rental Health Dept. 6 4.50% 

Social Service Dept. * 18 ' 13.60% 

Youth Bureau/Board 7 5.00% 

County Juvenile Court or 15 11,00% 
Services 

. 

City/lbwn 

Burfyet or Contracts 23 * 17.00% 

. Youth Board 2 1.50% 

Dept. of Youth/ftuTvin , U « 8.00%' 
Services . 

Police Dept. 2 1.50% 
Private Fo unds* _ 

United* Way 41 31.00% 

Junior League 5 4.00%" 

Foundations 15 11.00% 

Private Reimbursement ■ 16 12.00% 
for Services 

OrgaMzatico/Busincss/ * 5 4.00% 
Corporation 

, - f\ 

Rescue Squad 1 - V*** ? • 7S * 

Churches/Dioceses 8 6.00% 

Business Activities 2' 1.50% 

YTCAAWCA 2 1.50% 

Salvation Amy 2 - 1.50% 

Membership Drives 3 «> 2.00% 
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Doe., not include general references to "community," "miscellaneous 
SonatSons" or Individuals. These references in the Grantee Annual 
Report undoubtedly include many smaller donations and grants from 
churches, foundations, club3, and fundraisers. 

Direct or through state or local conduit agencies but identified' by 
the centers as CETA" or "JJDPA" funds without reference to the 
specific conduit-. 

Additional Title XX funds undoubtedly go to those centers "porting 
state or county human service department contracts or purchase of 
service agreements. 

Probably includes some Federal sources of funds ^ th 1 thG rt " n ^ crs . 
identifying the conduit agency other than the Federal program 
where the funds originated. m 

Undoubtedly under-reported. The centers frequently listed "Local 
fundraising" as a source of private funds. Such general references 
are not included in this listing. 
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nic National Runaway Switchboard 

The National Runaway Switchboard (NRS) is a confidential , toll- 
free, 24 hour inCotmalion, referral and disis intervention telephone 
<sutvice.* It is designed to assist young people who have run away 
fi<,n, been thrown out of, or are considering leaving their home and 
families. tt is operated by Metro-Help, Inc., a Chicago-based 
metropolitan telephone assistance program. The Switchboard was 
initiated through an HEW Office of Youth Development demonstration 
grant in 1974. Since then, it has been supported by the Runaway 
Youth* Act. In January 1979, funding for the Illinois portion of the 
^RS was assumed by the State of Illinois Commission on Delinquency 
Prevention using Title XX funds. During FY 1?80, the Switchboard 
■received $260,000 in YDB funds. 

The, National Runaway Switchboard links its callers with the 
assistance that they need in tnrec basic ways: 

° I n tc e vent ion : it provides a neutral channel through 

whicfi runaway and homeless youth can try to re-establish 
contact wi.th their parents or guardians and/or receive 
counseling; 

i 

° 3££P* r *i : identifies agency resources for runaway 



o Prevention: it identifies home-community resources that 
can provide assistance to young people and their families 
who call the Switchboard before a runaway incident actually 
occurs. * 

The NRS also helps agencies working with runaway youth to 
identify those resources in the runaways* hometowns that can 
facilitate the provision of services to these young people following 
their return home. The NRS maintains an up-to-date listing of over 
7,000 agencies throughout the country which serve young people. This 
listing includes runaway youth centers, group homes, community mental 
hoaU* rtntors, drug and alcohol counseling agencies, medical clinics, 
and other organizations that can assist runaway youth who are either 
"on the road H or in their home communities. 

In yldition to providing direct telephone counseling and referral 
information, the NRS can connect- calls together so that two or more 
persons in different locations can talk on the same line. 
Consequently, the NRS is able to conduct a cross-country, three-way 
referral session with a runaway youth. and an agency to which he or she 
is being referred or it can conduct a family counseling session with 
a runaway youth and his or her family. This capacity also allows the 
YDB -funded centers to be patched through to other agencies, on tha 
800 line, thereby allowing them to reduco their long-distance 
te lephone expenses. 



* Toll free telephone number: 800/621-4000 
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According to the data gathered by the NRS, the average young 

of calls from young mal cs »c«orda«9 £«iiuSu?l2 tte continental 
have an oven chance o£ being £ro ™ T h£ callers are usually • 

United States-suburban, urban, or rani. **• "Snaways, 
first-time (54.2 second- ^ <l«;3/»££«.. Thn * are 

g ^errir"st:y;ng t 2itn 1 rrienaro 00 r n a relative and have been gone fro* 
howe loss than one week. » * 

M«ro than one-third the youth calling the Switchboard want 

such as "I'm okay, don t worry. *pv»e- NRS 'asks each caller if he or she 

&a? l ^tt rt e S5.S*£:32'.". r n a t ?SS"SSiSS bac* and forth before 
they agreed to meet. 

Tho National Runaway Switchboard maintains statistics on the 

telephone calls that it "^^" e "^l^^^^^Itchboara received 
it makes. During tho calendar ^ar 1979, tM ^« « callers wore 
143.797 calls. Seventy-seven P running away; and, four 

runaways, 19 percent wore co ^e^^^omes this constitutes two 
K^e-ber ^rowaways^o exacted the NRS in 1976). 

The callers described a wide range of problems that "="^ od in 
th«lr T Seektng°a»istance from the ^itcKbojitd. ^g"* 1 ^^ 
.problems (27.4 percent), housing-rolatoa I^suos (24./ P c 

n^r^m^^ 

i L^d asrssr^ss ^xirssass- »«—. 
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The NRS staff report that while there has been an increase in 
the number of communities offering services to Liuiaway youth, many 
areas romain under or unserved. m addition, staff who attempt to' 
refer youth to existing facilities frequently find that these programs 
are filled to their licensed capacities. The National Runaway 
Switchboard and the YDB-funded centers servo most often as the entry 
point to services for families in trouble with the runaway incident 
itself nxposing serious family problems. From this initial contact, 
many youth and families who have not known how to take advantage of 
the health and social services that arc available in their communities 
are assisted in doing so. The National Runaway Switchboard is 
an important component of the National Runaway- Youth Program which 
aipk> cne YDB-fnnded centers and other community agencies nationwide 
with youth and families in crisis. The NRS is also an important 
source of data on the runaway, homeless and other vulnerable youth 
in the nation. 
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Tnehnical_ Ass hUnco a nd Training 

Section 311 of the Runaway Youth Act authorises the provision of 
technical assistance and short-term training to the centers funced 
under the legislation. The purpose of this assistance is to 
continually improve centers 1 performance and, thereby/ to increase 
their effectiveness in serving vulnerable youth and their families. 
The Youth Development Bureau provides training and tcc J} nical vm . * 
-assistance to the centers' staff both directly (through the YDB 
Central Office staff and the Regional Special Assistants for Youth 
Affairs (SAVAs)) and through a private contractor (Aurora Associates). 
During the past two years, YDB Central and regional staff have assumed 
a key role in providing such technical assistance and training. 
Using their personal knowledge of the centers as well as the in *? r ~ 
mation received from the Quarterly and Annual Grantee Reports, the 
SAYAs have developed regional training and technical assistance plans, 
allocating regional training funds and contractor technical assistance 
staff days according to the needs and interests of the centers in 
the>ir regions. 

Drawing upon its several years of .experience in providing 
training and technical assistance to the Runaway Youth Act-funded 
centers, the Youth Development Bureau revised its technical assistance 
and training plans for FY 1980 to: 

o highlight critical issues affecting the majority of 
the centers 'including fiscal management/ coalition 
development arid the creation of alternative sources 
df funding? 

o concentrate its limited technical assistance and 
training funds for maximum effectiveness; 

o allow for rejfifeal development of training and technical 
assistance /plans -by the Special Assistant for Youth 
Affairs in each region, thus increasing the SAYAs 
responsibility and making training and technical 
assistance more responsive to regional needs; and 

o greatly simplify procedures for the reimbursement of 
centers for local, state and regional training and 
technical assistance events funded through the national 
technical assistance contractor, 

Durine FY 1910, individual runaway youth centers training 
events? workshops for staff from cluster, of centers, and state and 
regional conferences or meetings were made possible by YDB training 
funds. Those conferences and shared training ovonts were helpful 
to tha ongoinq development of iinkaqes among tn « ^5;£ u "^2 r , 
centers * YDB and training and technical assistance priority. 
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The Youth Development nuroau Modified Us approach, to the 
pLoviuion oC technical assistance during FY 1980 to Increase the 
Impact of available technical ussi stance funds. In past years, 
Limited technical assistance had been provided to all of f-.ho YDB-fundod 
centers* In FY 1980, YDB concentrated its technical assistance 
resources on 'those centers having a greater need for, or interest in, 
technical assistance* The national- technical ^assistanco budget was 
allocated regionally, and the Special Assistants 'fbKYouth AEfairs^__ 
word asked to, select runaway youth centers to receive cither * focused* 
or "intensive* technical assistance from the staff of the national 
contractor. The "focused" technical assistance was designed to provide 
a ccntor or c network of centers with assistance in meeting a, clearly 
discernible program or organizational need of objectives, and was 
carried out by the contractor's staff through onetime site visits of 
op to three days. The "intensive" technical assistance was designed 
to provide ongoing, indcpth assistance to centers undergoing 
organizational expansion or chanye that required such help during 
and following the implemented planned changes. This intensive format 
permitted the technical assistance staff to work closely with each 
center for approximately six months thiough the conduct of three on- 
site visits totaling eight days. 
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$ h *h"* vis a ri-*»i ii*»io . , 

* *n>Hg t**th»i, al v>si«;« m* and training Cupula, the Youth 
4 v.*l* fixt ,i'u. , v o.. o»*d its vxond Youth Sri vivos Institute (YSI) # 

• *t«-il»n C<>U«v >n 7M\e HtfO. Tho .Y*I is a five-day course of 
iui<*i>Fltf«« «lv»».«3l >l>;dy f'ur 4olo<-t«d ct.-ri*ter >ta£f, Sp< cial. Assistants 
for Y*mth At fairs/ and YDB (Vntral Office staff.. It is a unique ^ \ 
training .ind networking appiuach to i nc i e.y* i ng the knowledge base of 

» ho Y*Ja funded .enters Cor tunawiy jouth in Jhc aicas of program 
iJevol"i^*i»fe, f isc iL uMiwjurtt nt, and pul>lic»poliv.y . Tho goal of the 
VSC »-> *o develop U.Jiix'd K'^utcu p*;r.»<:ut3 iri each region and„in tho 
iVntial Office who ^ce Nva liable to provide* training or assistance to 
*i»nti*c staff. The xSI also brings center leadership together yith 
t.gj.mal md C«_ntul Office staff for i?H>ortant and ongoing discussions 
r<>t,.,-tnin(j the pso*ji<«-ns they are operating and the needs of youth in 
'h(nc coi'jwn»tU>v Sharing the YSI with'Chc center staff provides the 
r<u>jkgets of tho Federal program with important ins-ight3 into both duy- 
tK> \U\£ pt<»jf«iia operations and wit>h the ptoblons that* tho centers must 

• •»?>fr«»nt in *»ai»ag*ng th»lr piogi of serv J ee >and in trying to 
mflu«n«o ion! policy and piogiairs on behalf. of tneir clients. Days, 
at the <>«.o filled w^th cour»cwork, .evenings with footings "'and 

^on »ult it»ors. The x'JI experience has been very woll received by all 
i»«ir t iei i .ints . * « 

»!»!»«■ » »>ui »« i J of »«-uly were offered at the FY 19a0 Youth Services 
r, •»! ,i »to, »:,e . ictnlptnts used and evaluated self -instructional 
tr ttoi g » ih", ptepued by the course instructors and by YDB * s 

• i* \<,t i! « «- v *>at »«;>ist ince contractor, Auiora Associates. Those * 

i m nlr «j1 »« ';u«'ufly distributed to all Ctf the YDB-funded runaway 

y < i u « h . i • . t •. . **• , i • h F -p K'^'o n t i ad Educa t i on , pr opa rod *ind pre sVn ted 
<>y Hi. :n »!d nl ol ftutlind State UntveVsTty in Cregon, oriented 

[jincii is to the dev<-Iot m<*nt «*nd implementation of Federal 

idocUivi ar*d youth er.pluvr»nt poluies, *nd how agenoies and yofath 
t,.in int tu»*n«-e md benefit" from these prourj rr>. Socj^^Changc: 
A > j* 1 »ml IftiMj»-nt ing ^ho Polu.y DcveK^m»nt Process, taught by 

r>£ . M l.ir Uluhy of the Lnivw^Aty of flueUigan, covered techniques for 
iur« «>'.>f«illy huiidmg coalitions and for involving youth in policy 
«k*vnt<>i -u-nt ptoc**sr>es at tho local* state and national levels. 
Pi* b<i*d i * sju*: of tho ^upijort Center An Vlaahin/Uon, D.C. presented the 
u«ju>*ie «n Filial Man<i«j«.ireiit:_ Beyond .tne^ Basics which covered the f 
r »u*je «>t fintrcial "management Tssuoa^ f^ic*ing* an^experienced program 
Mlrni.n *t r a»or, including tho -.1 ructur ing of financial management 
>y»i*-r.'i, the i<- l<tt lonxhip between financial and pro*jram planning, and 
dot euraning wh«*n a^d how to use such -jorvice-i as computerised 
a«< (Minting, t-ud»»ois, and accountants. 
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nunl »>f i he Matronal Run* v.iy Yonlh • Pro«j rum 

Vhc Division o£ Runat.«iy Youth Program* within tho Youth 
C«w<*)oi«n«M»t Buhmu .*.*Ls the i>to»jr.im policies Cor tho National Fun»»Wrty 
Youth Pro^t<»m, f 111,0 > i Sie ctoan «. /at ion which operates the National 
R.« i itw-j/ Swi v«,l»boj» d, and selects and monitors the national training 
and technical assistance contractor. The yean tee runaway youth 
centers arc chosen through a regional selection process that is 
conducted by tho Special Assistants for Youth Affairs in each 
regional office of the Department's Administration Cor Children, Youth 
and Families. The SAYAs monitor center activities and provide the 
information required by the Central Office to allow it to appraise 
tod report on the overall performance of the National Runaway Youth 
Program. 

YDB has developed a system fvr gathering information from its 
funded centers that provides information i ot only for the evaluation 
of the National Runaway Trouth Program but also for national youth 
development planning. YDB's responsibility is to ensure: 

o the achievement of the purposes of the Runaway Youth Act, 

o the effective management and training of center" staff, 

o the responsible use of Federal funds, including compliance 

with matching requirements, and 
o the coordination of all. levels of the National Runaway 

Youth Pxogram. * x 

YDB has continued to refine its computerized Management 
Information System (MIS) in order to improve the reliability of the 
data that are maintained on the clients served by the National 
Runaway Youth Piogram. Curing the pjst year, the reporting form used 
b"V the Runaway Youth Aet -funded uontors in recording demographic data, 
as well a3 the .services provided to each young person .served on a 
residental and non-res idental ongoing basis has been revised, in 
consultation with center staff, to ensure increased consistency in 
the reporting by the centers. During the coming fiscal year, the 
runaway youth centers will receive quarterly computer reports, 
generated from the client data they have reported, doner ibing t.,e 
clients served by centers, both regionally and nationallv. 

The Special Assistants for Youth Affairs visit each runaway 
youth center in his or her region once ench funding cycle to compare 
Lts performance with a uniform set of national Program Performance 
Standards and related criteria. The standards and accompanying 
criteria covering such areas as the provision of 24-hour services, 
required intake procedures, counseling practice's and the provision 
of aftercare services allow the SAYA to assess centers 1 performance 
in achieving the service goals of the Runaway Youth Act. 
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; tj v< »it<s b/ tho ,iAYA«f ^ rl U as tho G»auteo Annual Reports, 
iU« * -al d imi >i*nal <! f lo leidily id. ntify !* a ilmiiMl 

• ,» yt t * .j d ♦ j tm>rg . « eds • *ig t ho R'.n jw ty Youth £ct -funded 

t. * t •? . .!.*s »'u o • i »y Jo iiyvided lo«;illy, thzou^h regional 

. <• c» t < 1 ii l,y Ho i a! *' .isinnH for Youth Affairs, or 

r i hv *««»>. ii i * i » jua ] tfiuu.Mj »i<d tochni< il as*?i»t»ncc plan; by 
the nttion-i. M-mtiactors or through looal con ailtants. 

~i<,h cun»way you* h <.< at or is r»*«piirod to .submit .juartoriy and 
». A of the », » <r Hn iix lal Kinut'i to the appropriate DllliS regional 
oifi<.e. The .juiih't ly ti'ioit'i t<jV(>r the iiow of federal funds to tho 
. <ater# «hilo tho year tr«l repott3 doiuru-nt the use of both Federal 
f.,nd<: is well as tho non-tVdor.fi rrateh applied to the *0B <jrant. The 
t.t»t».r.j , lie ,o ro.,ui iod to submit financial audits t>atTpling their 
■>.i ^nt of Federal fmda at 1< ist ev^ty l*fO years. Tin so audits arc 
n<v>>^'(] by tho Pi«junol r>n>( id A^.ictaat . for Youch Affairs and by 
jtaif at the Regional Officii of fiscal 0\ tat ions. 

All «>t tho YW5-t'»ndod lunawiy vouth c»-»te> s are also required to 
.^Lnit tati ltivo Annual Ci intee Reports at tho end-of each program 

jr do*., 'ihng their pio«j e«,s, not only in obtaining their own annual 
c*,vi<e «jva J 3 uid tho goals* of tho Runaway Youth Aot as well, but also 
tbeif ;<l in-> tVr tho c< -uay year. *» 

In »'d,»..n *o i omioring thoir achievement of the goals of the 
i*>tu » ny /' <' h a«-t- # il o .'fburos that its fund* d centers comply with 

vu ,« u-, / ' • il 1 »v,i -ci'lying *o all n doral ly- funded organizations 
, r | ln f , , * , , u« is'of ••{' ij.ijos in YOB or-.oth««r federal policies. 
P ' > f g ><0, ."or • < [ le, tho <>'iiters wore im.ulrod to complete 

, . * t t ' > ' ' I t t" i r i I » .i t < e tail h S«»ct ion r 01 of t ho Rob ibi 1 1 tat ion 
At t ot 1)/) f j < v i . j » t > >yfbility of ',1 >ir 1 er vires to the 

h»adi« i^rtl >ir«! to . .*,nit p) in'j for i< olv i<j my f o^l l anr c probl«-ns 
to i* »-»Mj»<>nil otfit-o. 

Tho f'ju»h r vft»loi r«-nt .nnn'«>u <ondu<:».s a wide v.> -<'ty of activites 
-I.<«ian»-<1 to *(i,uc *hit the r«r<<us l i>e jdvanta^e of t lie i ange of 
r* >o'uco3 tbit ire avuliblo at t h«; local, state, re<j!ons5l, o*td Federal 
^v^ls. "VliB i ks each con t or to report the loral linVa»jos that is has 

• >t ibl i *hod >nd the oth«»r souk" - of funding that is has received in 
otder to identify gap3 that nay xeijoirc coordination at the Federal 
Uvol. U ll^o notifies tho ^enters of other Federal agencies' 

»nf< ri at jor il, progr r mat ic , and ftinding resources «»nd encourages their 
jiiti< t^ation m lg« ii, .'ate, regional and federal planning efforts 
tel.it.'d to social ,ervi«.«»s. Rept e ata t i vos of tho YOB-fundod centers 
also "rv«» on l->ral neighborhood, city, and covnty advisory and 
£)1 r ,»ng l«>wd«,; participate in state, regional and national advi&ory 
Loaidj <>l r- v,iu< e and mfot'^l iun ^enters and of progr*uns funded by 
Federal i«:*nfies within and outside the Department of Health and Hunan 
St r vices. 
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FY 1930 RKShZARCH AMO DfcMONSl RAT f ON ACTIVITIKS 



Tn addition to supporting centers under the Runaway Youth Act, 
the Youth Development Bureau maintains Federal responsibility Cor 
ivtului.t ing research and deve lotion ta I activities desioned to generate 
new information about as well as innovative models or service delivery 
to vulnerable populations of youth and their families. The results of 
these research and demonstration efforts are oroduced as reports, "now 
to" manuals, and other inrormational materials for both the public 
and other relevant Federal policy-makers. These research and 
demonstration initiatives enable YDB to identify emerging youth 
development issues as well as potential strategies for more 
effectively dealing with these centers. The following FY 1980 
research and de;ro»is trati on activities have been supported through 
research monies provided YOB under Section 426 of the Social Security 
Act or through interagency agreements with other federal agencies 
interested in touting the potential for broadening the services 
provided by. the YDB -funded centers for runaway youth through other 
Federal funding resources. 

° Youth Pa rticipati on and C ommunity %ervices/Job Development 
Domonst rat ions 



In FY 1980, YDB provided second-year demonstration project 
support to 17 centers for runaway youth designed to improve 
the i?mploy.~nort training and career development services that 
are available to the vulnerable youth served by those centers 
vho m nood of ^uch assistance. These Youth Part icipatioh 

and '<jmi»uniLy Sr»r vices/Job Development Demonstration Grants 
are designed to demonstrate the effectiveness of providing 
yulnenble youth with direct employment experiences and 
supportive services; to foster positive developmental 
experiences by involving the participants in program 
planning and decision-making activities; to promote these 
linkages between education and employment; to expand the 
service capabilities of the centers themselves through the 
utilization of youth as service providers; and, to promote 
employment opportunities for youth in the community *he 
funding for the demonstration projects was provided through 
an interagency agreement with the Department of Justice 
(Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention) and 
the Department of Labor (Office of Youth Programs) . During 
the first year, the developmental funding period, trairring 
and technical assistance was also provided to the centers 
in developing the new youth employment service components and 
an evaluation of procjram operations. 
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r j f le I r C Coo rd i n U ed ■ twor k ? n<j J n U » ai i ve s 

Selected YDB- funded centers for runway youth received 
>uj.plo.-c»«al grw^s to establish or strengthen regional/ 
.fate >r looal networking initiatives. "Coordi nated networks" 
.mi> defined in the regulations implement ing the runaway youth 
act as constituting "two or more nonprofit private agencies, 
whose purpose is to develop or strcngtl . n services to^runaway 
or otherwise homeless youth and their families." Eacil> region 
was allocated $25,000 for a one -time effort to support or 
expand existing networks invo ving funded cento is or to 
support these enters into establishing or expanding local 
linkages with youth , and family service providers in order to 
improve the -services that are delivered to runaway and 
homeless youth ar.d their families. 

Family Research Grafts 

Through an agreement with ACYF's Research, Demonstration and 
Evaluation Division and its Office for families, YDB funded 
one runaway youth center in each of f * v/e regions to partici- 
pate in a study of the family problems that, result in runaway 
behavior and homelessncss among young people. Center staff 
will conduct comprehensive interviews with current and former 
clients regarding the nature of the family problems and their 
iSr , lv ,re n^eds. The findings from the Family Research Grants 
will not only contribute to a better understanding of the 
etiolc^y of the family problems encountered by runaway and 
boneless youth, but also will assist YDB in identifying Iheir 
. ,vi^ areas wh«ch need to be strengthened in order to 
addiess these i>iobl<ms prior to, during, and following the 
rur.away episode. 

Development of Models for Adolescent Day ^ Care Scry ices 

YOB is completing a joint initiative with ACYF's Day Care 
Division designed to identify innovative models for the 
provision of comprehensive day care services to pre- 
ade 1 -scent yowt-h, ages 10 through 17 before and after school 
and during the surwer months. This initiative will identify 
^,e soecific target copulations which could benefit from such 
•,<*i vices as well as their developmental, supportive and other 
service needs. The information on service models will be 
generated through a review of the. literature and through the 
conduct of site visits to exemplary programs. The models that 
describe day care programs will be published as a practical 
-how to" document and wi i 1 be distributed t-o the Runaway Youth 
Act-funded centers, and to other intere ted youth service 
providers. 
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Ttw>) ovi 1 he_ 0)^?o r t- un i ly of Runaway ~Y2 Vi I? _ c ? n ! -£ r 5 ! Jr° 
pit i. it* ip^ uT in Title *XX . r y v ces 

YDB is sup^oi ting a d»?rronstratJon project in Ohio, jointly 
funded by the OHOS Office of Policy Development, designed to 
link resources under the Runaway Youth Act and Title XX, and 
to more comprehensively address the needs of runaway or 
homeless youth. Nine projects for runaway youtn, located 
throughout th^ state of Ohio, *re being assisted in 
strengthening access- to Title XX resources bv runaway 
youth centers and tleir clients* 

Secondary Ana lysi s of the Data Co mpiled on th e Cli ents Served 
by the Runaway Youth Act-Funde d .Projects, 

YDB is sponsoring a comprehensive analysis of the clients 
and young people provided ongoing services by the Runaway 
Youth Act-funded centers since FY 1979. This study is 
designed to generate a profile of the clients served by 
these centers, including. .changes in their characteristics 
and service requirements over time, and to the extent that 
data arc available, to determine the effectiveness of the 
services provided in achieving the goals of the Runaway Youth 

Act* 

De s i <j r^cj^ jS cry ice s for Homeless Cuban Youth 

ACYF and YDB staff have been assisting the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement with the difficult .problem of developing plans 
and programs for tho 2,000 unaccompanied youth who arrived 
in the United States during the spring of 1980 as part of- 
the Cuban Entrant population* A YDB staff membo* was detailed 
to the Office of Refugee Settlement during September 1980 to 
help plan for the placement of these homeless youth, particular- 
ly those with histories of serious juvenile offenses. The Acting 
Director of YDB was asked to direct the youth services 
activities of the Office of Refugee Resettlement during early 
FY 1981, serving as the principal ACYF/KDS spokesperson and 
planner for OHDS in developing and carrying out intra- and 
interdepartmental plans for the provision of services to these 
refugee youth* 

Additionally, the Central Office linked the local YDB-funded 
runaway youth centers in Wisconsin and Florida with the 
relevant state agencies in an effort to create placements 
for these unaccompanied Cuban youth. The centers organized 
"local support, obtained donated materials and supplies, ' 
provided services to Cuban youth, and assisted state officials 
in identifying appropriate long-term placements for those 
you th. 
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rTDbRAL COLJABORATIVE ACTiVINKS 



. vho Youth Development Bureau ira in tains a distinctive * » 
rolo m piovidiny leadership wilhin the Federal government 
on the policies and practices that affect young people. JDB selves 
as a liaison among Federal agencies supporting programs that affect 
youth and has initiated a number of collaborative activities linking 
YDB with the Department of Labor, the Department of Justice, and 
relevant agencies within DIMS* Within DHHS, YDB has developed 
linkages in conjunction with the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Xental 
Health Administration's national Institute on Drug Abuse and National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, and with other programs 
within the Administration for Children, Youth and Families. Past 
collaborative efforts at the FedeiaL level foave led to the funding 
of y^uth employment demonstration pioyrams using funds provided by the 
Departments of Labor and Justice; and, the inclusion of assistance to 
runaway youth and their families in the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse' s' definition of "pievention, " thereby opening up this preventive 
funding source to the YDB-funded runaway youth centers- The 
collaborative activities that are currently being conducted by YDB at 
Che Federal level > include the following: 

° Coordination wit h the Dep artment^ of Justice/Offi ce of Juvenile 
Ju stic cTand Deli nq uency Prevention Activities 

As mandated by the Runaway Youth Act, DHHS has coordinated 
its activities with the Department of Justice's Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and with the 
implementation of the Juvonile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Acc and the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act. The Director of the Youth Development Bureaa represents 
the Secretary on the National Advisory Committee on Juvenile 
Justice "»nd Delinquency Prevention and on the Coordinating 
Council on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

o DevelopJjT^Clos^r^oor^^atioj} wit h Ti tic X X and Chi Id 
Wel fare Serv ices a _t^ire^eder^l_Lc ye 1_ 

Social Security Act funds (Title XX anck the Child Welfare 
Services Program, Title IV-B) constitute potential sources 
of support for services to runaway and homeless youth. 
Collaborative efforts with the Federal staff managing these 
programs have led to two interagency initiatives. Under an 
agreement with ACYF's Day Care Division, YDB is funding a 
study for the development of model day care service programs 
for pre-adolescents and adolescent, youth needing supportive 
supervision and constructive activities before and after 
school and during the summer months. 
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P i , o v U\ > njjJFcde i' a I Con s u I tat ion to focal J.luyon Set vice P lanning 

The Baltimore Blueprint is a pilot piogram supported by the 
Department of Health and Human Services. Under this project, 
the system of existing social and city services in a 
neighborhood of 64,000 persons in Southwest Baltimore, 
Maryland, is being studied by issue-oriented task forces, 
composed of service recipients and providers, in an effort 
to develop plans for institutional and organizational change 
designed to improve services to the community. A member of 
YDB's staff spends two days each month working with, the 
Baltimore Blueprint's Policy Team on Juvenile Justice. 
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t\ /f'lix A: 
Cvetvjcw of (he i'U«»ntS Sotved by the 
ftur.v./ay Youth Act-Funded Ccntcus During *Y 1980 



The purpose of this Appendix Lo the FY 1980 Annual Report to the 
Congx« is on the Runaway Youth Program is to profile the young fccoplo 
served by the Runaway °Youth Act- fundi d centers during that fiscal 
year; to describe the range of services »hat were provided to these 
youth; and, to present some of the implications that arc raised by 
the client data regarding youlh needs and problems. 

0vcl v *Hil of i*! c Clip" c VC A a " d - °f the Sci vices Pr oy i ded 

During FY 1980, the 158 Runaway Youth Act-funded centers „ provided 
ongoing services to approximately 44,000 young people cither on a* 
temporary sholter or on a non renidonti.il l>af>i3. The majority of 
these clients (58 percent) were ftnilc, and 42 percent S*ore male. 
Youth aged 15 and 16 accounted Cor nearly one half (48 percent) of 
the clients served. Although 73 percent of the clients were white, 
the centers served a substantial proportion "of racial and ethnic 
minority youth: 17 percent of the young people who received Services 
were black,' and 6 percent were Hispanic. Fifty percent of the youth 
were attending school regularly, while 18 percent were described as 
being enrol led in school but occasionally truant. Onc-lifth of the 
clients, however, had dropped out of school. 

The majority of the young people served by the. Runaway Youth Act- 
funded centers during FY 1980 wore described cither as being runaways 
(41 percent) or as having been "pushed out of their liones or as 
otherwise being homeless (15 percent). An additional 18 percent of 
the clients had left home with the mutual agreement of their parents 
or legal guardians, and 5 percent were contemplating running away fiom 
home. The remainder (21 percent) were served for non- runaway related 
reasons. * 

The primary living arrangement of these young people curing the year 
prior to their coning to the centers for assistance was home with 
their parents or legal guardians; 79 percent of the clients served 
had resided in such settings. The other living situations that were 
most frequently indicated included foster, relatives 1 or- group nones 
(4 percent each) and independent living arrangements (2 percent). Ot 
the youth who had lived in a family setting, 37 percent had resided 
with both parents. A larger percentage of youth, however, came from 
-fami l ies that had-expor-ioncod marital transitions: 21 percent of these 
young people had lived with their mothers only, 19 percent wjth mothers 
and stepfathers, and 6 percent with fathers and stepmothers. 
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The largest proportion of the young people served (36 percent) were 
sclf-rofoired, having either learned about the center 0*1 their" own 
or fiora a- fi'iend. A significant number of the client, however., were 
ref erred by other agencies, which. i3 evidence of .the fact that the 
centers have established sound working relationships with public and 
private service providers in their community. Eleven percent of 
the cHonts served during k*Y 1980 had been referred by the police, 
10 percent by the juvenile courts, and 9 percent by protective 
service agencies. $/ 

These young people sought or were referred to services from the 
Runaway Youth Act-funded centers for a variety of reasons. The 
reason that was most frequently cited was the lack of communication 
and/or poor relationships with parents? 54 percent of the clients 
indicated that this was a major problem for them. Other intrafamily 
problems that were frequently mentioned included the following: 

o overly strict oy protective parents/the desire for increased 
independences (35 percent); 

o emotional neglect or rejection by the parents (15 percent); 

o being directed to leave home by parents (14 percent); 

o conflicts between the parents and/or other adults in the homo 
(10 percent); and, 

o sibling rivalry ( 10 .percent) . 

The non-family problems that were most often encountered related to 
poor self-im«>qes (20 percent); school-related problems, particularly 
with respect to truancy (16 percent) and poor grades (8 percent); and, 
problems with the juvenile justice system (13 percent). 7/ 

The majority of the clients served -- 74 percent — received 
temporary shelter, while 26 percent were served on a non-residential 
basist This shelter wa3 most'f requently provided in facilities 
directly managed by the Runaway Youth Act-funded centers themselves 
(95 percent of the young people served on a residential basis). 
Additionally, 4 percent of the youth were housed in volunteer private 
homes, and one percent wore sheltered in various types of community- 
based grbup facilities. Fifty-six percent of these clients were 
sheltered for five nights or less, while 27 percent received housing 
for six to ton nights. Although 65 percent of the runaways left 
shelter after one to five nights, 50 percent or more of the other 
types of clients served by the Runaway Youth Act-funded centers 
remained in shelter for more extended periods of time due to such 
reasons as the need to obtain longer-term assistance in resolving their 
problems and the delays encountered in locating appropriate living 
arrangements for them. 8/ 
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rfce '^inmco >>o3t f* » t u,u« ut iy provided Lo < ho young people soived by 
the u alctO vais ecu:: .elie.g: 93 percent of Hie clients s»oivod , 
re;ei^**d individual <.oonseli r.g* and 44 pcieent participated in yioup 
» *«»iir»»»l incj ;*>,s.ions. Kldxtonally, 42 percent of Die youth and one 
oi „ »»re f«»iuly n(*Tt*,4'i3 received family counseling. The centers also 
;>zo/>ded a unge of other i»oi vices largely directly, but also 
through referrals to other agencies or indi vidua Is in their communi- 
ties - designed to add cess individual client needs. Other types of 
u>i stance ptov ided to a si«jnficant number of the young people served 
in;ludvd recreation (30 percent of the clients served)*; transforation 
(2£ percent); assistance in locating alternative living arrangements 
(14. pet cent) ; and, medical r.eivices (12 percent). 9/ 

One or both of the patents of 56 percent of the young pt^ pie seived 
by the. Runaway Youth Act funded centers during FY 1930 participated 
in center services, primanly in family counseling s* >sions. The rate 
of, *uch participation varied, however depending upon the client 
type. It was highest for those clients who were contemplating running 
away {67 percent) or who had run away from home (61 percent). 
Convotseiy, the rate of parental pa i tic i pat ion was lowest for those, 
youth who w« re classified as being homeless (18 percent) . 10/ 

Seventy -thiee pern nt of * he youth served during FY 1980 either 
returned to oi (far t he non-sheltered clients) icmained home with 
their parents or guardians at the termination of services, demon* ' 
strati ng that the centers wore successful in achieving the , 
legislatively uaadited goals of icsolving intrafamily problems and 
reuniting youwj people with their families. For other youth ^however , 
su^h reun i f i« al ion wis not t ;o°>sible or was delei mined not tr^be in 
th* 1 !*- best inten .ts fur r» ar.ons ranging from the absence of stable 
living a* r an«jo*«a nl s to which they could return to the persistence of 
serious intra family pioblems. Appropriate alternative living 
arrangements, t hoi ufure, v*e.reu developed for these youth by the centers 
ba'iod upon individual client needs. These arrangements includcu 
foster, grocp or relatives' homes (4 percent, each); friends 1 homes 
(3 percent); and, ind' pondent living situations (2 percent). Four 
percent ot the youth reived, how^.«r, remained on the run/street. 11/ 

The ef f ec t i veno >s of the runaway youth centers in reuniting the young 
people served with their families is further underscored by the fact 
that, with the exception of the Jiomeless youth, the vast majority of 
all client types either returned to or remained at home. These 
percentages ranged fiom 91 percent of the clients who were 
conteirplat ing running away to 67 percent of the youth who had been 
pushed out of their homes. 12/ Foster homes constituted the only 
living arrangement other than home for a significant number of youjth 
of all client ty^es;13/ the rates of placement in the other types of 
living situations varied, depending upon client type. Independent 
living arrangements as well as group homes, for example, constituted 
(in addition to returning home or placement in foster homes) the 
respectively). Additionally, 9 percent of the homeless youth 
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remained on the street. 0< h»»r cor/icon living arrangements for tho 
youth who v;ore classified as being runaways wcic relatives* fLion*H*# 
and gioup hones: 7 percent of the youth in tills client typo went to 
such placcccnts at the termination of center services. 

» s 
&PJ- ications of the Client Data 

Comparisons of the data on the young people served by the Runaway 
Youth Act-funded centers during FY 1980 with the information compiled 
under tho National Statistical Survey on Runaway Youth indicate that 
these centers are serving a disproportionate number of "vulnerable 
youth" — as defined by tho variables of ago, sex, race/ethnicity, 
and client typo — than tholr Representation in the runaway. youth 
population overall. While more males than females run away trom home 
nationally, the majority of the clients served by the centers during 
FY 1980 (as in previous fiscal ^ears) were female. 14/ Moreover, they 
were proportionately also youngtnrls/ and were comprised of more 
minority youth. 16/ Valid data are' not available nationally on the 
number of youth who aro pushed out of their homes or who are other*- 
wise homeless. However, tho fact that 15 percent of the young people 
served by the centers during ?Y 1980 were cither pushouts or homeless 
would appear to indicate that they are serving a significant/ 
proportion of these* client populations. 

Tho younger, female, minority, and pushed out or homeless youth nre 
particularly vulnerable along several dimensions. Studies suggest 
that each of these populations tends not. only to encounter more 
serious problems prior to leaving home, but also that the ruraway 
episode itself is more stressful and dangerous for then (particularly 
for the younger and/or the female runaways) than it is for other 
categories of runaway youth. Pushouts and otherwise homo less youth, 
moreover, represent particularly vulnerable subpcoulations since, give 
their situational status, they have not only fewer options available 
to them either In tho present or in the future (i.o», the option to 
return home),, but also fewer resources available to assist, them in 
resolving their problems during the crisis period due to parental 
disinterest. The client data, therefore, suggese that the Runaway 
Yovgth Act-funded centers .are effectively reaching out to those youth 
who aro most in need of their services. 

A second conclusion that can be drawn from .these client data is that 
tho. Runaway Youth Act-funded centers constitute a valuable service 
resource for young people who are oxpeVfcncXng a wide range of protTlcm 
that are not directly related to running away from home. Twenty-one 
percent of the clients served during FY 1980 recoived assistance for 
non-runaway related reasons. The fact that 29 percent of these young 
people were cither self-rofcrrcd or woro referred by their parents 
or legal guardians suggests that' the centers are viewed by both youth 
and parents as being viable resources for obtaining assistance in 
address! j a variety of problems, Perhaps one reason for this 
acceptance is that centers for runaway youth, unlike most other youth- 
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sieving agencies, aro not n.irrowiy caLcgorlc.il In terms of tho target 
populations they serve and, therefore, do not require ihulr clients 
to ) ibei thocv$t»lves (or to bo labelled by other.*?) In teiras of the 
type* of i'AobU'ns they arc experiencing and/or the kinds of iicr vices 
they are receiving {e.g., -truant," "slow learner," "mentally ill," 
"troublesome"). The other sources for a significant number of 
referrals of youth to the Runaway Youth Act-funded centers agencies 
within tho juvenile justice system, protective Service agencies, the 
police, and school personnel 17/ are indicative, moreover, not only 
of the extent to which the centers have become integrated into their 
communities' youth "service networks, but also of the types of problems 
that the youth themselves are encountering. The problems that were 
post frequently cited by the centers constituting the reasons that 
these young people arc referred for services include problems at 
school; and, the need for counseling around a variety of problem areas, 
including family conflicts. 

A nurcber of corxelations exist between tho demographic characteristics 
of tho young peoplo served by the Runaway Youth Act- funded centers 
and the types of "problems that t_ncy are experiencing. One such 
correlation rotates to ethnicity and client type, proportionately, 
wore of the minority youth served during FY 1980 had been pushed out 
of their homos'or were otherwise homeless, than had the white youth, , 
Black youth of both sexes accounted for nearly one-fourth of the 
clients sieved during FY 1980 who had been pushed out of their homes; 
and, black males constituted a similar proportion of tho homeless 
Mies* 18/ Similarly, Hispanic as well as American Indian/Alaskan 
Native Percales were di s t >toport ionatcly served due to hopelessness. 19/ 
In largo t'irt> perhaps, this finding can be directly correlated with 
cur tent economic conditions which, although they impact u?on all 
'levels of ioc.iety, have a particularly negative effect on minorities. 
A recent study on homeless youth found that the factors contributing 
to this probiem arc largely economic ones, including inadequate 
housing, resulting in tons ions due to overcrowding; parental 
unemployment .and/or inadequate incomes; and, concerns about future 
economic stublity. The other types of problems that are often related 
to .homelcssness parental abuse of alcohol, significant 'family 
changes, abuuc and neglect by parents — are perhaps also traceable, 
in part, to economic concerns. 20/ 

A second correlation exists between tho variables of sex and client 
typo, Females, as might be expected — given the fact that they 
constituted 1 55 percent of the young people served during FY 1980 
outnumbered males in four of the six client types. The two exceptions 
were the pushed out and the homeless youth categories. 21/ If this 
finding Is general Ucable to the youth population nationally, it 
indicates that males are more likely to be pushed out of their homes 
or otherwise to be homeless than are females. 

Other sex-related differences between the clients served by the 
Runaway Youth Act- funded centers also exist, Tho data indicate that 
females tend to encounter problems which result in their seeking or 
being reforlod to setvices from the centers in almost uvery client 
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category -it a « earlier .»go £h*n <lo mien. To elto one exaicplc, 45 
»cr«xnt of the females %ho had been pushed out of their homes were 
.Vj.»d 15 or younger in contrast to 3.4 percent of the male punhouU. 22/ 
A >imilar p,au*rn exibts anong the runaway and tho mutual departure 
client categories and, to a lesser degree, Among the youth served 
ta*«;au;tc they were homeless or for non-runaway related reasons. 23/ 
The only exception was the client category of youth contemplating 
running away. 24/ 

The- fact that differences also exist in terms of the types of problems 
that are encountered by the males and females served by the centers 
is evident from the reasons that young people scok or arc referred to 
services. The female clients not. only experienced more intrafanily 
problems overall than did the males, but they also encountered * 
nuribcr of specific problem areas in numbers disproportionate to their 
representation in' the total client population served during t*Y 1980. 
Examples of these problems include sibling rivalry, Parents being too 
strict or too protective, poor'ojf no communication with parents, 
conflicts between parrnt3 and/or *other adults in the homo, and physical 
abuse by other children and youth\ in tho homo. 25/ Additionally, 
females disproportionately encountered problems related to health and 
to personal and interpersonal relationships. Examples of these 
problems include pregnancy or suspected pregnancy, other health-related 
problems, poor self-images, and prqblcms with boyfriends ,26/ The 

ioblens cited disproportionately by the males wore more diverse, and 
eluded having been pushed out of their homes? school- related problems 
.g., poor grades and difficulties .getting along with teachers); 
oblems with the juvenile justice system; problems living independently; 
d, probloiis with group hoaos.27/ Only four types of problems were 
countered about equally by both tho nalo and female .clients served. 
,cse included high achievement demands bolng placed upon them by 
rents; other' parental problems (e.g., physical abuse, parental abuse 
alcohol, and tho lack of parental discipline or structure); tho 
ability to got along with siblings or other children and youth in 
tho homo; and, problems related to truancy. 28/ 

In summary, tho data on tho clients served by the Runaway Youth Act- 
funded centers during 1980 indicate that these centers are reaching 
out to and are serving young people who are experiencing a wide range 
of problems; and that, liven the seriousness of those problems, they 
are doing so in a very effective manner. Moreover, those data indicate 
that tho types of problems which are being encountered are not uniform 
across youth populations but, rather, .that their rate of occurrence 
varies depending upon such demographic characteristics as raco/ethnieity* 
ago, and sex, resulting in certain subpopulat ions of youth diapro- / 
portionatoly experiencing specific types of problems. Finally, those, 
data indicate that tho projects are operating as "professional, well- 
functioning, alternative youth service centers which are becoming 
increasingly integrated into their local youth service networks, 29/ 
The referral statistics are supportive of this conclusion, as they 
demonstrate that the centers are not only being utilized as a service 
resource by a large proportion of tho more traditional youth service, 
agencies, both public and private, but also directly by young people 
and their parents through self-referral. 
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Footnotes to Appo id ; X A 

1. The data usdd in this Appendix ace based upon the 39,/10 client 
repotting Corns submitted during FY 1*980 that have boon entered 
into the computerised Management rn Cot mat ion System to date. 
Additionally, approximately 4,000 forms were returned to the 
projects Cor correction, following a computer edit, and have not 
yet been entered into the MIS. All percentages in this appendix 
have been rounded off to the nearest integer. 

2. Of the remaining young people served, 15 percent were aged 13 
and under; 17 percent were aged 14j 18 percent were aged 17 and 
2 percent were aged J 8 and over. 

3. The National Statistical Survey on Runaway, Youth, conducted by 
Opinion Research Corporation in 1975 under a contract with the 
Office of Youth Development (the predecessor to the Youth 
Development Bureau), constitutes the only statistically valid 
data base that is currently available on the extent of '.ho 
runaway problem nationally. The Survey found that 8.4 percent 
of 'the runaways are black and 6 percent are Hispanic. 

Additionally, 2 percent of the clients served by the Runaway 
Youth Act- funded centers during FY 1980 were described as being 
American Indian or Alaskan Native, and a similar percentage 
were Asian or Pacific Islanders. 

4. In addition, 5 percent of the young people served had either been 
suspended or expelled from school; 2 percent had graduated ftom 
high school; and, 5 percent were' described as having some other 
school status, including enrollment in an alternative school. 

When school status is examined in ter^s of client types, the 
runaways were attending school either regularly or with some 
truancy proportionate to their representation in the total 
population served by the centers during FY 1980 (41 percent), 
and fewer (34 percent) had dropped out of school. Similar 
patterns existed for the other types o f clients served with the 
exception of those youth who had bsen pushed out of their homes 
or who were otherwise homeless: significantly less youth in 
these two categories were attending school (3 percent regularly 
and one percent with some truancy) , while a sizeable number had 
dropped out of school (24 percent) . 

5. Eleven percent of these clients were classified by the tenters 
as being pushouts and 4 percent as being homeless. As these 
client types are largely interchangeable, they are, for the most 
part, combined in this Appendix. 

6. Other ^ sources which accounted for a large number of referrals to 
the centers during FY 1980 included parents or legal guardians 

(8 percent) ; and public agencies (8 percent) ; and other adults 
(7 percent) . 
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7. o ii«»r n'lbi > •*»■! * m» f •*«£«« -it ly oncuuaioied by *'ag. olionls 

i'ift.,!^ ti ;iviVg ird* $ *~»»h n* ly (8 i^)««»ai); 

l*,-«M«>n with ; <"^s <? .<i<«nt); ,<iul >»>ol)l.M vith girlfr* ad*s/ 
J <«V 'rK'U'U { 7 I «n.- »1 ) . 

3. Only } 9 po»v« «t <»£ the youth chu>s tied .13 being tuhotMysj 

regained in shelter for 11 lo 20 nights ox. uaro. In <:o..t r.wt, 
31 pcto-nt of the pu*.houls J id, as aid 34 percent of I ho mutual 
tlcparttfies, 28 percent of thovo coiiUmplaLlag Lunning avny, 3S 
pcrcont of Ifcu hcttole«,s youth, and 34 percent oC the youth ^'iy(d 
Cor ron- runaway related tiv.»on*5. In largo, part, those statistics 
can be explained by 'he client typos th<»msi»lves! tln^e of the 
tive types had loft homo with Hie direction and/or the agreement 
ot Ihoic par* tits or guardians, shilo tho foiuth cliont typo 
(served for a non -runaway related le.ison) include? young roopl* 
' placed at a tunaway youth mentor by other public or priv.ico 
agencies uni.il aupioptiatc living atrang< meats <„an be located 
Cor them. » 

9. Other soi vices j.rovdrd included educational stance (1 
potccnt) ; financial support and fiopJoywcnL -* elated services 
(5 percent oech); legal assistance (4 percent); psychological and 
psychiatric services (3 percent); and oth*»r services, incluUng 
client advocacy (3 percent). 

10. Additionally, W percent of the parents of the mutual 

d< futures pacticipitod in center services, as did !>5 percent 
of**3»e parents of youth served for non -runaway related reasons, 
j ul 4 7 £ei<ont of the rarents of youth who had been pu shed out 
of th«»> r i ' n<>s. 

¥ 

11. The remaining 5 p<-Lcent of the youth went to a variety of other 
types of residential sot tiny s including institutions, runaway 
or crisis centers, bonding schools, and the Job Corps. 

J2. The statistics for the other client typos *orc ?9 percent of 
the runaways md 71 percent each of the mutual departures and 
those served for non- runaway related reasons. Additionally, 
1 » 31 percont of the homeless youth vcturned home. 

13. Foster homes constituted the living .urangoment of 9 percent 
of the boneless youth; 6 percent of the young people who had 
been pushed out of their homes; 5 percent each of the youth 
who were served for non -runaway related reasons or who had 

left heme with the mutual agreement of their parents or guardians 
and 4 p.^rcent of the runaways. 

14. the tta&lonal Statistical Suivey on Runaway Youth found that 
53 percent of the runaways nationally arc male, and that 47 
percent arc female. In contrast, S8 percent of the clients 
served by the Runaway Youth Act- funded cei.tcrs in FY 1980 were 
female, and 42 percent were male. When only the clients 
classified as runaways are considered, the contrasts arc even 
greater: 05 percent of the mnavay3 were female and 35 percent 
were male. 
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15. 'fho Puivcy data *nrftc.tle 'that II ifoirconl: of (he rnn«...v.y youth 
oo^ulaUon -ire J 3 years of a«o pc ..younger; that 34 percent are 
a«jcd 14 and 15; awl Uiafe 5$ "percent aged 16 and over. In 
oontt«ist, IS percent of the clients served by the Runaway Ywuth 
Act- funded centers wore arjcd 13 and under; 4 1 percent were aged 
14 and 15; and, 44 percent were aged 16 or older. When only the 
clients classified as being runaways are ?onsidered, 14 percent 
Were aged 13 or under, 47 percent were aged 14 and 15, and 40 
percent were aged 16 or over. , 

16. The Survey found that 84 percent of the runaways are white, 8 . 
percent are black, and 6 percent are Hispanic. However, 73 
percent of the clients served by the centers during FY 1930 were 

white, 17 percent were black,, and 6 percent were Hispanic. The * 
percentages change somewhat, however, when only the runaways are 
considered: 76 percent were white, 15 percent were black and 
6. percent were Hispanic. 

17. Eighteen percent of the clients served for non-runaway related 
reasons were referred- to the centers by agencies within the 
juvenile justice system; 10 percent by protective service 
agencies; 8 percent by the police; and 7 percent by school 
personnel • 

18. Black males constituted 19 percent of the males served during 
FY 1980 and black females comprised 15 percent of the females. 
However, thuy accounted for 25 and 24 percent, respectively, of 
the males and females who were classified as being pushouts. 
Black males represented 24 percent of the homeless males. 

19. Hispanic females represented 6 percent of the females served 
during FY 1980, but accounted for 11 percent of the females who 
were homeless. American Indian/Alaskan Natives accounted for 

2 percent of the females served, but for 4 percent of the 
homeless females. 

2 0 . H omeless Yoi'lh: The Sag a^of " Pus hou ts H _and _ w Th r ow away s"_ .in 
Americ a; Report of the SubcomjnTttee on the Constitution of the 
Commie tee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Ninety-Sixth 
Congress, Second Session, December 1980. 

?1. Males constituted 53 percent of the clients who had been pushed 
out of their homes and 56 percent of the homeless youth served. 

22. Of J:hc male pushouts, 30 percent were aged 16, and 37 percent 
Were aged 17 and above. Of the female pushouts / 28 percent were 
aged 16, and 27 percent were aged 17 and above. 

23. si*cy-three percent of the female runaways were aged 15 and under; 
24 percent were aged 16; and 13 percent were aged 17 and over. 

In contrast, 55 percent of the male runaways were aged 15 or 
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you»ig<*r; 27 percent wore a*J<"d 16; and 17 percent wove .Ttgr-d 17 
and aLove. Of the Clonics who I:ad U*Ct ho.ne with iho mutual 
acxeem nt of Uioir parent*; or tjuaxdi^ns, 57 percent were aged 
15 or younger, 2 4 percent were aged 16, and 19 pox" cent were 
aged 17 and above. Of the males in this client type, the 
comparable pen cent ages arc 48, 25, and 26 percent, respectively. 
Thirty-five percent of the homeless females were aged 15 or 
younger, 27 percent were aged 16, and 38 percent were aged 17 
and above; for the homeless nales, these percentages were 33, 
23, and, 43 percent, respectively, of the females served for 
non- tun away related reasons , 58 percent wore aged 15 or under, 20 
percent were aged 16, and 22 percent were aged 17 and above; the 
respective percentages for the males in this client category 
were 56, 39, and 22 percent. 

24. Of the males served because they wexe contemplating running away 
from hone, 6S percent were aged 15 and under, 19 percent were 
aged 16, and 15 percent were aged 17 and above. Of the females 
In this client category, 61 percent were aged 15 and under, 24 
percent were aged 16, and 14 percent were aged 17 and above. 

25. The current client reporting form contains 25 preceded responses, 
as well as four "other" entries, to describe no more than five 
major problems which a young person encountered at home, at 
school, and in other areas and which resulted in his or 'her 
seeking or being referred to services from the Runaway Youth 
Act-funded centers. Proportionate to their representation in" 
the total client population served during FY- 1980, females 
encountered problems in 14 of these areas more frequently than 
did males, obout equally in four areas, and less often in 11 areas 

Nearly two-thirds (62 percent) of the females served cited 
sibling rivalry as one of the five major reasons that they sought 
or were referred to services in contrast to 38 percent of the 
males. The respective percentages for the other problem areas 
presented in the text, by female and male respondents, were 65 
and 35 percent (parents too strict); 61 and 39 percent (parents 
too strict); 61 and 39 percent (poor or no communication with 
parents); 61 and 39 percent (parental conflicts); and, 67 and 33 
percent (physical abuse by siblings). . 

26. Ninety-nine percent of the clients who cited problems which 
related to pregnancy or suspected pregnancy were females. The 
respective percentages for the other problems presented in the 
text, by fenale and male respondents, respectively, were 68 and 
32 percent (other health problems); 61 and 40 percent (poor 
self-images); and, 83 and 17 percent (girlfriend/boyfriend 
problems) . 
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j« -fho resoectivc percentages for Chose problems, by malo and 
8 * ^iS^SSSoS" were 42 and 58 percent (high achievement 
demands).? 43 and 57 percent (other problems with P«ents). 
42 and 58 percent (problems with siblings); and 43 and 57 
percent (problems related to trunancy) . 

29 Berkeley Planning Associates, "Executive Summary: National 
Evaluation of the Runaway Youth Program, 1979, p.i<s- 
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APJVJNDIX B: 

TA:?r or riie c&hkrs 

IN »-Y IHfiO' 



A^P_?-0'l_l Susan Sclya, SAY A 

John F. Kennedy Federal Building 
Room 20 11 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 

- 'Bos con ->ft tyjotrV _of Alec mat ivc 

Runaway Services - 
"The Bridge and Place Runaway House" 
23 Beacon Street 
0 Boston, MA 02105 

Bridge of Education Resources, Inc. ' 
90 North Main Street 
. West Hartford, Q? 06107 

Council of Churches of Greater 

Bridgopor t « 
"Youth Crisis Project" 
3030 Park Avenue 
Bridgeport , CT 06-107 

Washington County Youth Services 
Bureau 

"Country Roads" . " . 

P.O. Box 525 ' 
MontopeliGr, VT C;502 < 

Frank lin/lfttnpshixG Community Mental 

Health Center 
Franklin/Hampshire Runaway Network 
' • P .0, Box 625 • T 

Northampton, MA 01060 

Child and Family Services 
of Mew Hampshire, Inc. 
"New Hampshire Network, for Runaway 

and Homeless Youtli" 
99 Hanover Street 
Manchester, UH 03105 - 

Newt on -Wei les lcy-U'cs ton 
Multi-Service Canter, Inc. 
1301 Centre St rout 
Hcvton Center, MA 02159 



Barbara Kholan 
(61-7) 227-7 IK- 



Sucllcn Aptman 
(203) 521-3035 



Roger Floyd" 
(203) 374-9471, 



Ton Howard 
(802) 2^9-9151 



George Brcnnnn 
(413) 586-1257 



Albert Chicoinc 
<603) 668-1920 



Lowell llayncs 
<617) 244-4S02 
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REGION I (continued) 



Rhode Island Dept. for Children 

M Kcw Routes" 
ISO Washington Street : 
Providence, !U % 09203 

Spcctr.un', Inc.- 
10 Monroe Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 

St. Johnsbury Area Youth Service 
P.O. Box 642 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 

Youth Services Planning and Devel6pnent 
Council, tnc. 
P.O. Box 502 ■ 
Shovhegan. ME 04976 



John HcH.inus 
(401) 277-6525 vS 



Peter Bcstcnboscel 
(802) 864-0104' . 



Alice Crelak 
(802) 748-S732 



Paul Vestal 
(207) 474-8311 



ii 
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RFCjON, n Tfl«waK Kearney, 'SAYA 

Office of lluiun Development 
26 Kvderol PIaas.1 Rt>on 4149 
'New York, Nov/ York 10007 



Kpv Jersey Division for Youth 

And 'Fanily Services 
R.D. 2, Box 37A . v 
392 Whitthorse Pike 
Hanmonton, NJ 08037 

Himan Resources Departoont 
Municipality of San. Juan 
P.O. Box 4355 

* San Joan, PR 00904 

Center for Youth Services, Inc. 
258 Alexander Street 
Rochester, NY 14607 

Coupass House, Inc. 
371 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14209 

Covenant" House (Girls) 
460 West 41st Street 
New York, NY 10036 

Covenant House (Boys) 
460 Vest 41st Street 
Hew York, NY 10036 

Crossroads Runaway Program 
1304 N. Route 130 

la Corce Square * 
Burlintton, NJ 08016 

Family of Woodstock 
16 Rock City Road 
Voodstock, KY 124*8 

CUK Community Youth Programs, Inc. 

2021 Grand Concourse 

New York, NY 10453 -w 

* Project .Contact* 
Educational Alliance 
197 East Broadway 
Kcw York', NY 10002 

Project Equinox, Inc. i 
216 Lark Street 

Albany, NY 12210 V , 



Alice Durban 
(609) 567-0010 



Amparo Rodriscez 
(809) 756-7317 
(809) 756-7319 



Donna Hall 
(716) 473-2464 



Richard Hayes 
(716) 886-0935 



Sandra : Ha gan 
(21?) 354-4323 



Sandra. Hagan 
(212) 354-4323 



Carol Rovcllo 
(609) 3S6-7000 



Barbara" Jakli tsch 
(914) 679-92-40 



Esther Rothr.an 
(212) 299-19c0 



June Cuenther. 
(212) 475-6200 



Mark Yollcs 
(51fl) 434-6135 
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Project Youth Haycrt 
Youth Dcpartccnt 
Diocese ofPattcrson 
"374 Crand Street 
Patterson, NJ 07503- 

Nassau County Youth Board 
91 Korth Franklin Street 
Suite 202 

Heaps ted . MJ 11550 

"Sanctuary Project" 

Tovn of Huntington Youth Bureau 

423 Park Avenue 

Uuntlntton, NY 11743 

"Together, Inc." 
Classboro State College 
7 State Street ■ 
Classboro, HJ 08026 , 



Vcndy Smith 
(210) 631-1*11 



Joel Flax 
(516) A89r60G6 



Sandra Booth 
(516) 271-2163 



Robert Haloney 
(609) 881-4040 



iv 
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KKO)0«> * Jtiry ft \ 1 laws, SAY A 

Office of Youth fcwlopaciit 
P.O. So* 13716 

Phi lcvdelphln , Pennsylvania 19101 



"The Open Door 1 * 

Boy's and Girls |lo«e of Montgomery County 
9601 Colcsville Road 
Slaver Spring, >JD 20901 

"The Brtd S e" , 
Catholic Social Services 
15 South Franklin Street 
Kilkcs-Barrc, PA 1S701 

"P.Hchvork" 
Daytrark, Inc. 
1583 l.cc Street 
Charleston, WV 25311 " - 

"the Kink Prosrnn" 
Fanily Sorvirc of MojUgor.cry County 
.1 K. Doer Park. Road -'201 
CiUiivr'-biirg, >:d 20/60 

Fellowship of J.iohts, Inc. 
KJOO North Calvert Street 
Baltimore, >U> 21202 

Helpline Center, Inc. 
24 Nor t!i Wood Street 
Londsdalc, PA 19446 

"Alternative Kjutsa" 
Juvenile Assistance of McLean 
r\0. Box, 637 " " 

Mclean, VA 22101 » 

Services to Alienated Youth (STAY) 
200 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Westminster, to 21157 

Southern Area Youth Services, Inc. 

"SAYS House" 

P.O. Box 330SS. 

District Mcichts, MD 20028 

Special App rancher. In Juvenile Assistance 
(SAJA) 

1743 18th Street, N.W. 1 
Washington, D.C. 20009 '* 



Quanah F. Parker 
(301) 5S9-3.U; 



Ronald Kusso 
(717) 824-5766 



Margaret Caha?e~ " 
(304) 3*4-3527 



Charles t f 3rarbll« 
(301) 837-Sii5 



•Ross Pologe 
(301)837-8155 



Richard KcCarrahcr 
(215) 368-4357 



Jean Zukcman 
(703) 3S6-83S5 



C. Kent Beckvith 
(301) 848-6110 



Faith Ritchie 
(301) 423-1206 



Kenny Atkinson s 
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KKGIOJC (continued) 



"Anlcua House' 1 
the KImU''* Telle < 
Suite 340 
Shndysidc Center 
' 5100 Centre Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA I52?2 

Valley Youth House Cocaittce* Inc. 
'53?"Eichth Avenue 
pcthlchcm, PA -18018 

Voyage House, Inc. 
60 S, 15th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 - 

"Second Mile House" 
Youth Resource Center, Inc. 
Queens Chapel and Quv.cnsbury Roads 
HyattsviUe, MD 20782 

Zocalo, Inc. 

Washington Sircetvork Projott 
701 KaryMnd ..Avenue, N.E. i 
t.'ahsln&lon, D;C\ 20003 

Southwestern Coraunlty Action Council 

"Tiue Out" 

540 Fifth Avenue 

Huntington, WV 25701" 



Doo Verbcck * 
(412) 621-Si07 



David Cilgoff 
(215) 691-1200 



Joan Shcay 
U15? 545-0166 



tois Croner 
(301) 779-1257 



Deborah Shore 
(202) 546-4900 



Joan £. Ross 
(204) 525-5151 
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KKCIOS IV Thalia J. Kit chic % , SAY A 

IDT Marietta Towers, Suite 903 
• AtKin:a» Ccnrj* in 30J23 



The Relatives 
• 1000 Cast *oulcvard 
Charlotte, NX 28203, 

Human Resources Center 

of Volusia County* Inc. 

"Youth Alternatives Runaway Shelter" 

Daytona Beach » FL 32014 

South Carolina Department of Youth 

Services Administration 
Charleston f-egional Runaway Project 
P.O. Ijx 21487 
ColunMa^SC 29221 

Youth Projrans, Inc. 
Du Roche r House 
514 Korth Magnolia Avenue 
Orlando » FL 32801 

Metro-Atlanta Mediation Center • 
"The Sridte Fawily Center" 
848 Peachtrce Street, N.E. 
' Atlanta, CA 30308 

.Switchboard of Miad, Inc. 

Runaway Prevention and ^Aftercare Program 

30.S.E. 8th Street 

Miami, Ft 33131 

American Red Cross 

Etowah County Chapter . ' . 

405 S. 1st Street 

Cadsden, AX* 38901' * 

"Crosswinds" Runaway Center, Inc. 
55 Worth Courtcrtay ParVway 
Kerr it t Island. TV 32852 



American Red Cross 
Mor&an County Chapter 
P.O. Box 297 
Dccataur, At. 

ArcMtoccsc of Miami 

Catholic , Service Rurcau 

4949 2ml Ave*., K,E, 

Ma»i % FL 33137. v * 



Elaine Thosasl 

{my 377-060: 



"Joan DeisSler 
(90,4) *2S5-6S3S ext. 



Joe Benton 
(803) 758-6441 



Euf.ene D, Hlnietta 
(305) 420-386S 



tfendy Palcer 
(404) 881-8344 



Shirl.cy Aron, 
(305) 358-4357 



Randall Hayes 
(205) 547-8971 



Horn McDonald 
(305) 452-QSOO 
'Harvest House 
(305) 632-1881 

Steve }!ovy 
<205) 350-1227 



Richard A, Moran- 
(305V 324-n953 
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WCION IV (continued) 



Runaway House, Inc. 

2117 .Monroe Ave. ' . 

Kcnohls, TX 33 104 

T.Ulaha-.scc F.inily VMCA 
"Soocplocc Else" 
* 1315 Linda Ann Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 

Interface Runaway Facility 
Coiwaunity Crisis Ccrncr 
The Corner Drucs»tora 
11^3 Southwest lat» Ave. 
Caincsvlllc, FL 32 301 

VMCA of Creator Louisville' 
"Shelter House 1 and II" 
141'. S. First *lroct 
Tjooisville, KV 402C8 

K.S., Inc. Oa-,is !>ou;e 
1013 - 17th Ave. South 
IbbUvllle, iN 37212- 

Djpnrt>tent of Hwan Kaosuvccs 
Oilld Set vices Division 
Transient Youth Center 
132 W. Ninth Street 
Jacksonville, FL 32206 

Friends of Children 
"Kile Hifih Youth Center" 
Eoutc 5 Box 173 
Vayncsl-oro» MS 39367 

Child and Fatally Services 
114 D.tmeron Ave. 
KnoNvJllc, TH 379W 

Alternative Hunan Services! Inc. 

P.O. Dox 13006 

St, rctcrsburc. FL 337*0 



William C. i!jcrs 
(901) 276-!7i> 



Tom Hciman 
(904) 877-/993 



John A. Creech 
(904) 378-I55S 
Vickl Jarvis 
(904) 375-4999 



V. Lawrence I'^olrick 
(i02) 637-64S0 



Delia Hushes 
(615) 255-1132 
(615) 292-7056 

Cwcn Yates 
(904) 354-0400 



Karvin Hofian 
(601) 362-1541 



Charles E. Ccntry 
(615) 524-74S3 



Roy Miller 
(813) 822-/395 
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RlUUOXJf KaUc Will tarns 

office* of lituvn IVvclopiwnc 
•» 300 South , .. , .ickiif Orivc 

Chicago, Iinn«is 60606 



Black Focos on the Vest Side 
4115 Bridge 'Avenue Suite 309 
Cleveland, OH 44113 

Briarpntoh, Inc. 
128 South Hancock 
Madison, HI 49J>03 

The Bridge for Runaways, Inc. 
221 John Street, X.E. 
Grand Rapids, MI 49503 

The Bridge for Rur.avay Youth, Irtc. 
2700 K-rcrson Avenue 5>outh 
Minneapolis, >2* 55405 

Children's Hose and Aid Society 
"Roundhouse" 

113 N. l:oil Strict Suite 425 
Chr.ipalfin, IL 61820 

Cory Place 

509 Center Avenue 

Bay City, Ml 43706 

Connecting Toint 
3301 Collingwood 
Toledo, OH 45410 

Daybreak, Inc. 
819 Wayne Avenue 
Dayton, OH 45410 

Children *nd Family Services 
Daybreak tl * 
21 Indiana Avenue 
Youncstown,* OH 44505 

Detroit Transit Alternative, Inc. 
10612 E. Jefferson Ave, 
Detroit, I1X 48*214 

Huckleberry llou*c,lnc. 
1421 Hamlet Street 
Columbus Oil 43201 



Willie Criffin 
(216) 631-7660 



Ren Svaroo 
(608) 251-1126 



Marilyn Vineyard 
(616) 451-3001 



Nancy Martin 
(612) 377-SSOO 



Joseph S toons 
(217) 359-8615 



Christopher Card 
(517) 89S-556P 



llal Jcnks 
(419) 243-1001 
(419) 243-1002 

David Willis 
(513) 461-1000 



Gerald Jnnosi': 
(216) 782-5664 



I* Roy Jones 
(313) 821-8470 



W, Dou&'laia MrCoard 
(614) 294-5552 
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RFC.! PS V (continued) 



.Monroe County Vouth Shelter 
2853 E. 10th Street 
filooftlngton,. IN 47401 

i 

Lokc County Youth Service Bureau 
P.O. Box 220' , * 
Lake Villa, II* 60046 

New Life House for Girls 
Lighthouse 
2685 Stratford 
Cincinnati, OK 45220 

The Link Crisis Intervention :Ccnter 
2002 S. State Street 
St. Joseph, Ml 49085 

Ozone House, Inc. 
608 K. Main Street 
Ann Avbor, HI 48104 

pathfinders 

1614 East Kane Place 

mivaukec, VI 53202, 

Racine Runaway, Inc. 
1331 Center St. 
. Racine, UI 53403 

Free Clinic of Cleveland 
Safe Space Station * 
12321 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44106 

The' Salvation* A*"* 
"Hew Life House" 
445? N . Broadway 
Chlcajo, IL 60604 

Safe landing Runaway Shelter 
39 West Cuyahoga Falls Avenue 
Akron, OK 44310 

-Stopover m 

445 North Pcnn Street 

Indianapolis, IK 46204 

Swi tchboard , Inc. 
3r6 West Creiuhton 
Tort Wayne, IK 46807 



Thocas Sul! fv.mZ. 
(812) 337-7429 

Audrey MoM.ilion 
(312) 356-1521 



Robert Mccum 
(513) 961-4060 



Polly Learned 
(616) 983-6351 



Roger Kerson 
(313) 662-2222 



Terry fybold 
(414) 1560 



Edd Cavrett 
(414) 632-0424 



David Roth 
(?.16) 721-4010 



David Dalberf 
(312) 271-6182 



Bert Couch 
(216) 253-7632 



Carol Schwab ' 
(317) 635-9301 



Kike Lynch 
(219) 456-4561 
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RKf.lON* V (continued) 



•Youth In Crisis Center, Inc. 
"Alternative House" 
667 Van Uurcn 
Gary, IN 46402 

Youth Ketvork Council of Chicago, Inc. 
1123 W. Washington 
Chicago, IL 60607 

The Junction 

Lorain County Youth Services , I nc . 
326 W. Avenue 
Elyria, OH 44035 

Youth Service Bureau of South Bend 
121 South Michigan 
South Bend, IN 46601 

Youth and Fanily Center 
ltalkcr's Point Project 
732 South 21st Street 
KilvauJ.cc , WI 53204 

7,i«eo5n Hills Development 

P.O. Box 87 

Tell City, JN 47586 



Donald G. Cap"p 
(219) 938-5500 



Arnold Shernan 
(312) 226-1200 

John Ollerton 
(216) 277-1616 



Bonnie Strycker 
(219) 284-9231 

Richard .Ward 
(414) 647-8200 



Anthony Pappano 
(812). 547-3435 
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K)£10X_VI Jerry Malic, SAY A 

Office of llum.in Dcvt-lopm'itt 
1200 Stain Tower, 20th Floor 
" Dallas, Texas 75201 



A Kcu Day, Inc. 
'1817 Si C ma Chi, (I.E. 
Albuquerque, KM 87106 • 

Stepping Stone 
5423 Haryland Ave. 
Little Rock, AR" 72204 

Central Texas Youth Service's Bureau 
P.O. Box 185 

Kilccn, TX 75641 , 

Cherokee Katlon Youth Services 
P.O. Box 913 
Stilvcll, OK 74960 

Denton Area Crisis Center 
1501 H. .Locust 
Denton, TX* 76201 

El faso Runaway Center, Inc.- 
1305 E. Rio Crande 
El Paso, TX 79902 

Middle Earth Unlialtcd, Inc. 
"SpectruV 
1400 Kouinc 
Austin, TX 78722 

Sand Dollar, Inc. 
310 Branard street 
Houston, TX 77006 

Team Resources for Youth 

905 Fisk Building 

724 Tolk Street . 

Anarillo, TX 79101 1 

Youth Alternatives, Inc. 
"The Br idea" ^ 
606 VI 1 son Boulevard 
San Anronio, TX 78228 

Houston Metropolitan Ministries 
The Faaiily Connection, lnc, 
2001 Muldy Street . 
Houston, TX 77015 



Jeffrey A- Burrows 
(505) 247-9559 



Paul Kelly 
(501) 663-6352 



Steven C. Mick 
(817) 699-4186 



Martha Vaufihn 
(918) 774-7091 



Rowland C. Harvey 
(817) 382-1612 



L. Lynne Parra 
(915) 542-2805 



Larry Vaterhouse 
(512) 441-1065 



Jla Horwitx 
(713) 529-305J 



Larry Vat son 
(806) 376-6322 



Roy Haas 
(512) 735-9291 



Carl C. foaz 
(713) 527-8218 

( 
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K KG W N VI (count lnucd) 



Casn Dc ho* Aralr.os 
'2640 B.ichman Boulevard 
Dallas, TX 75220 

.Youth Development, Inc. 
M AmlstaU ,u 
1710 Ccntro Familiar , 
Albuquerque, SM 87105 

Youth Service Center 
■of North- Cent iral Oklahoma, Inc. 
319 .Worth Crand 
Enid, OK 73701 

Youth Alternatives, Inc. 
"The Crcenhouse" 
700 Frcn choan Street 
New Orleans, LA 70116 

Youth Services for 0Jclaho»a .County , 
1291 North Classen Street 
Oklahoma City, OK 73106 

Youth Shelter of • Calves ton ' 
2901 Broadway 

Gslvcston, Texas 77550 . 



tin James - 
(214) 358-4504 



Augustine C. Baca 
(505) $77-0371 



Joe Moklcbust 
(405) 233-7220 



Jack Fontaine 
(504) 944-24.77 



Inc. Douglas M. Gibson 
(405) 255-7537 



June Bucy 
(713) 763-8861 
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KMiio;: vi i Undo cloud, jay a 

~ Office of Hun on Development 

0*J— Easx_J_2£1i S t reo t 
Kansas cTty7^1T3?Taur-i--^&i06 

Foundation II- * 
1627 1st. Avenue, S.E. 
Cedar Rapids*, IA 52403 

Front Door Service and Residential 
House - Front Door Counseling and 

Youth Center 1 
707 N , Eighth Street 
Coluobia, MO 65201 

Iowa Runaway Service 
1365 - 23rd Street 
Dcs. Moines, I A 50311 

"Lancaster Freeway Station 1 * & 
Youth Service System 
2201 S. 1 1 th Street 
7,incoln, N'E 68502 

Synergy House 

Korthlnnd Youth ** Adult Projects 
Park College 
. P.O. Box .12181 
Parkville, MO 64152 

Neutral Ground 

Wyandotte Assoc. for Child Care 
Services 
■ 710 Minnesota Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 66101 

Youth Emergency Services, Inc. 
Bellvuc Hunan Resources' Center 
1908 Hancock ' * 
Bcllvue, HE 68005 

Youth Emergency Services 
6816 Washington Street 
University City, MO 63130 

Youth. in Need 
529 Jefferson Ave. 
St, Charles, MO 63301 



Kent JacksoTi 
(319) 36 2-2 174 



Kenneth Jacob 
(314) 874-866*6 



Joel Rosenthal 
(515) 274-4994 



Jim Arnot 
(402) 475-6261 



Doris Painter 
(816) 74 1-8700 



Executive Director 
(913) 342-7550 



Mary Anne Smolko 
(402) 29 1-8000 



Judy Pierson 
(314) 862-1334 



Sue Schneider 
(314) 724-7171 
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W:CJ0S.VIJ.I Albert Ma r t Inc* »SAYA 

" " ~ Office of tliiM.m Dcvclopaeut 

Federal Office Building 
19th and Stout Streets. 
Denver i Colorado 80 202 

C0M1T1S Crisis Center. 
1150. South Chambers Road 
Aurora, CO 10041 



X.E. Barnhill 
(303) 75*1-3010 



Volunteers # of America - Triad 
L743 Lafcyc'ttc Street 
De n v eTT^CO 1 — «aZ0J_ 

tittle Wound School ' 
"Taopi Cikala Vouch Hoce" 
Box Ho. I 

Kyle, SD 57752 
i ■ 

Jefferson County Hunan Services 
Coordinating Council 
3(70 Uphan Street' 
Whcalrldfce, CO 60033' 

T«ar.mie Youth Crisis Ccn.ter 
812 University Avenue 
,Uranlft, WY 82070 



(303) 623-0403 



Bob White 
(303) 425-4002 



Charles A. Holr 
(307) 742-5936 



Mesa County Dcpt 
P.O. Box Ull 
Chipeta Houst 
625 Chipeta 
Grand Junction* CO 



of Social' Services John Patterson 
(303) 243-9200 



81501 



Mountain Plains Youth Services 

Coalition 
Kural Xout« Xunaway Youth Network 
P.O. Box 1242 
Pierre, SD 57501 

Routt County Car* Center 
586 Oak 
Box 269 

Steamboat Springs, CO 80477 

Young tlfe Canpalgn 

Dale Itourfc Project 

•21 North Cascade Avenue 

Colorado Spring*, CO 80903. 

Horixons 

. 730 South - 900 West 
Salt Lake City, UT 84101* 



Douglas Merzog 
(605) 224-8696 



Doug Nashlund 
(303) 879-2148 



Ccorgc Sheffcr 
(303) 4 7T-0442 



Dave Condce 
(801) 5)3-9412 
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Ro'ucr hij-iyan, SAY A 



Federal Office nuildlnfc 
50 Cnitcd Nations Pl-iaa 
San Francisco, California <>94102 

Tunblcwoed 

309 West Pox t land 

Phoenix, AR 85003 

Opcn-lnn 

2231 K. Indiana Ruins Road 
Suite H • 
~ -Tucso.n»_AR_ 85715 

» * The Detour 

12727 Studcbakcr Road 

Korvalk, CA 90650 ' . 

~ "~?cT>^l-cy--^ouUL^l_ter natives 
2141 Bonar Street 
Berkeley, CA 94702 

Head Rest , Ihc . 
P.O. Box J231 . 
Modesto, CA 95353 

Diogenes Youth Services 
P.O. Box 607 
Davis, CA 95616 

Youth -Advocat csfr 

204 Clcncnt Street 

San Francisco, CA 94188* 

Diogenes Youth Services * 
9097 Tuolunne Drive 
Sacramento, CA 9,5628 . 

Kinc Grove Lane 

9 Grove Lane 

San Anselno, CA 94960 

County of Haul ■ 
200 Hich Street 
Wailuku Maui, HI 96793 

Hale Kipa- 
2006 McKinlcy 
Honolulu, HI 96822 

Hontcrcy Peninsula Youth Project 
, ' P.O. nox 3076 



Kathy Ror.ay 
(602) 27* 549 



Judy Williaas 
(602) 296-5437 



— .Ro£exJy* ll:s on 
(213) 9 20-T7O6— 



Ed Clarke 
(415) 849-1402 



Mike Herron 
(209) 526-1440 



Ron Clesent 
.(916) 756-5668 



Brian Slattery 
(415) 221-8641 



Marie E. Marsh 
(916) 363-9943 



Susan Scott 
(415) 453-5200 



Hannibal Tavarcs 
(808) 244-7855 



. * Sam Cox 

(808) 946-3635 



Candy Ingram 
(403) 373-364 1 



Hontcrcy, CA 93940 
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R KOI OS IX (continued) 



Klein Uottlc - «\ltcrnntivo Unlimited 
1311 Anueapa Street 
Santa B.u-bara, ,CA 93101 

San Diego Youth Services • 
F214 28th Street 
San Diego, OA 92102 

Interface Community 

}475 Old Concjo Road Suite 0C-5 

Newbury Park, CA 91320 

Odyssey Projran 
204 Cast Ancrige 
Futlerton, CA 92632 N 

Focus Youth Services 
1916 Coldring Avenue 
Las Vegas, NV 89106 

Tahoe Hunan Services, Inc. 

r.0. Box 848 * * 

South Lake Tahoe, CA 95705 

Sanctuary, Inc. 
JLfPs Box 1664 « . . 

Afcana, Cuam 96921 

Froject Oz - North Coast 
1212 Oak Ave.- 
Carlsbad, CA 92024 

1736 House 

1736 Monterey Boulevard 
Heraosa Beach, CA 90254 

* i 
Youth Development Inc« 
"Caea Artparo" 
270 Horth Church 
Tucson, AR 85701 



Jim Ewini* > 
(805) 963-*;;, 



Liz Coldsr.it I, 
(714) 232-3l5u 



Kate McLean 
(805) 498-664J 



Steve Creason 
(714) 871-9365 



Annelle" Atkins 
(702) , 382-4762 



terry Price 
(916) 541-2445 



Mark Forbes 
(Cuan) 734-9 370 



Sharon Dclphenic 
(714) 729-4926 



Linda Classnan 
(213) 379-3620 
(213) 376^2225 

Solomon Ba liJcn* ; 
(602) 882-06 70 
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Kuckvr, SAYA * 
Office of IIuk.iii IK-vclopnont 
Arcade Cl.ise.i Hull ding 
1321 Second Avenue (HS-622) 
Seattle. Washington 98 101 

Looking Class 

Family Crisis Intervention 
795 Willlancttc 54 10 
Eugene, OR 97401 

Shelter Runaway Center 

4015 Wallintford Avenue North 

Seattle, WA 98103 

Family Connection 
640 Cordova Street 
Anchorage, AK 99501 

Skagit Croup Ranch Homes 

P.O. Box 217 

He. Vernon, WK 9 8273 

Harry's Mother 

Ecumenical Ministries of Oregon 
1434 S.E. Laabcrt 
Portland, OR 97201 

"Korthwest Youth Services 
Whatcom Conncxtlon 
818 Indian Street 
Bellinghan, WA ?8225 

YHCA of Greater Seattle 
909 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98104 

Southeast Idaho Family 'and Educational 

Services,. Inc. "lannock House 41 
P.O. Box 2072 
Pocatello, ID 83201 

Catholic Family and Children Services 
207 Kentucky Street 
Jellln&har,, WA 98225 

Borderline Youth Services 
P.O. Box 1365 
Blaine, WA 98230 

Tacooa Runaway Youth Prograa 
1515 Fife Street 
Tacon*; WA 98406 



Janes -H. Forbc* 
(503) 689-3111 



Pat VI van 
(206) 633-0666 



Jerry Kirfc-Kapl 
<907)«279-3497 



Mary. Parker 
(206) 755-9J32 



Jlo Sitzoan 
(503) 233-4611 



Marvin "Hint 
(206) 734-9S62 



Dick Freoheilt 
(206) 447-4587 



Steve Mead 
(208) 234-2244 



Earl Danglenal 
(206) 7 33-5SOO 



Susan Johnson 
(206) 332-50>5 



■ill Ncuhou*e 
(206) 759-36th 
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* DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH * HUMAN SERVICES 



Otf<« of th«S*a«t*y 



WwhJogtoaOC, 20201 



July 16, 1982 



NOTE TO GORDON RALEY 



SUBJECTS . Runaway Youth Annual Report 

On Tueedey, July 6# 1982 Cotnniaaionac Clacanca Hodgee (ACYP), 
Jnatcuctad me to provide Confreeeman Andcewa with a copy of the 1981 
Runaway Youth Annual Report." Subaaquent to thoae inetructione I 
wan advieed that on June 28, 1982 the Office of the Secretary 
had aubroltted the Report in accordance with the law. Therefore, 
I never pereonelly provided your office with en informal pereonal 
copy. Pleere eccept my eppology. 




Special Aeeietant to the 

Coirmieeioner* the Adniniatretion for 
Children Youth * Familiea 
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the stCflCTAftv or h£A(.TH ANO HUMAN SCR VICES 

WA*MINOt©H, oc mtt 



JUN 281962 



The Honorable Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives ^ 
Washington, D.C. 20515 ~~ 

Dear' Mr. Speakers 

Pursuant to Section 315 of the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act, as amended, 42 U.S.C. 5715, the Department of 
Health and Human Services is required to report annually 
to the Congress regarding the status and accomplishments 
of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program. The enclosed 
Annual 'Report documents Departmental activities during 
fiscal Year 1981. 

This report describes the progress of the programs 
. funded under the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act in meeting 
both the. goals of this Act and tue needs of runaway and 
homeless youth and their families. It also provides 
information concerning Federal collaborative activities 
undertaken in the spirit of the Act. 

1 am pleased to submit to the Congress the Piscal Year 
1981 Annual Report on the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. 




Richard S. Schweiker 
Secretary 
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FY 1981 ANNUAL REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 
ON THE STATUS ANC ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE CENTERS 
FUNDED UNDER THE RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH ACT ' 



Title III of the Juvenile Justice end 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(P.L. 93-415) , as emended by 
the Juvenile Justice Amendments 
of 1977 (P.L. 95-115) end the 
Juvenile Justice Amendments 
of 1980 (P.t. 96-509) 



Submitted By: 

The U.S. Department of Health and Human services 

Office of Human Development services 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
Youth Development 'Bureau 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Stction 315 of the Runaway and Boneless Youth Act, as amended, 
42 O.s.C. 5715, requires that the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services report to the Congress annually on the status and 
accomplishments of the centers funded under the Act. This annual 
rtport on Fiscal Year 1981 activities of the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Program is submitted in response to this legislative 
requirement. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, Title ZZZ of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (P.L. 93.-415), as 
amended^* authorizes grants to address the immediate needs of 
runaway and homeless youth and their families outsidt 'the «Uw ■ 
enforcement structure and the juvenile justice system. These grants 
may be awarded to public and private non-profit agencies, or 
networks of such agencies , for* the development or strengthening of 
community-based programs. The Act also authorizes a national 
Communications System and provides for technical assistance and 
short-term training. 

The Runaway Youth Program is administered by the U.S. 
Department 6t Bealth and Human Services (DHHS) through its 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF), which is 
part of the Office of luman Development services (OHDS). within 
ACYF, the Youth Development Bureau (YDB) is responsible foe managing 
'the Runaway Youth grants program and related research and 
demonstration activities. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Program was committed to the 
following activities during ?iscal Year 1961: 

o The program awarded $10.2 million in grants to 169 runaway 
and homeless youth centers located throughout the 50 
States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

o The program supported centers which provided temporary 
shelter and/or long-term counseling to 45,000 youth and 
drop-in services to approximately 133,000 young people. 

o The program operated the National Runaway Switchboard, a 
24-hour toll-free hotline, which provided referral and 
crisis intervention assistance to approximately 200,000 
youth and their families. 



• The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, Title IXZ of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency' Prevention Act of 1974 (P.L* 93-415) was 
amended by the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1977 (P.L. 95-115) and 
the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1910 (P.L. 96-509). 
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o The program enhanced the capacity of funded programs to 
serj^--rtma^a7~imd^homeless youth through a national 
technical assistance anci training contract, the youth 
Services Institute, sifce visits by regional staff, and 
conferences of grantees;, 

o The program documented that the Runaway Youth Centers have 
further diversified their sources of income which will 
result in decreased dependence on Federal funds and 
expansion of program services. 

o The program sponsored grants to coordinated networks of 
centers and other agencies to increase effectiveness and , 
participation of centers in State-level services planning. 

o The program supported research and demonstration activities 
to test new service models and provide a secondary analysis 
of client data submitted by grantee agencies. 

o The program collaborated with other Federal programs, State 
and local units of government, and the private sector to 
improve services to vulnerable youth and *"ieir families. 

These activities have been an important source of assistance in 
meeting the needs of runaway and homeless youth and their families. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Section 315 of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, as amended, 
42 U.S.C. 5715, requires that the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services report to the Congress annually on the status and 
accomplishments of the centers funded under the Act. This annual 
report on Fiscal Year 1981 activities of the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Program is submitted in response to this legislative 
requirement. 

This annual report describes the centers funded and clients 
served under the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act during Fiscal Year 
1981. It also discusses additional activities undertaken £Y the 
Youth Development Bureau to carry out the statutory mandate. The FY 
1981 Annual Report includes a discussion of the following: 

o Status and Accomplishments: characteristics of the clients 
served and the programs funded, and a summary of 
achievements of the national Runaway Youth Program. 

o Implementation of the Grants Program: summary of the types 
of grantees, the competitive funding process and related 
grants management activities* 

o Supportive National Activities: efforts of the Youth 

Development Bureau to enhance and support the provision of 
quality services by the runaway and homeless youth centers. 

o Research and Demonstration Activities: programs that are 
supported to increase the Federal knowledge base on the 
changing needs of vulnerable youth or evaluate the 
effectiveness of the new service models that are being 
developed to meet these needs. 

o Federal Collaborative Activities: activities carried out 
by YDB to support and strengthen Federal interagency 
coordination related to the needs of youth. 

Before discussing the foregoing, a brief summary of the 
legislative history and an overview of the program will provide 
valuable background information. 

Legislative History and Program Background 

In passing the Runaway Youth Act in 1974, (Title III of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974; P.L. 
93-415), the Congress acknowledged the effectiveness of 
community-based runaway youth centers that had been established in 
many parts of the country during the late 1960s* These programs 
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provided safe shelter and emergency assistance to runaway youth. 
The Federal funding authorized by the Act provided support to these 
existing runaway youth centers and funded many new programs in 
unserved communities* 

The Congress extended the Runaway Youth Act for three 
additional years in the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1977 (P.L. 
95-115). The amendments expanded the scope of the program to 
include "otherwise homeless youth*" The Congress mandated Federal 
support for networks that improve the coordination of services to 
runaway and homeless youth* The amendments also increased the 
maximum level of Federal support that could be awarded to fcfae 
centers* 

In 1980, the 96th Congress reauthorized the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act as Title III of the Juvenile Justice Amendments 
of 1980 {P.L. 96-509). The amended Act also instituted a funding 
allocation based on each State's youth population as a proportion of 
the total national youth population. 

Section 315 of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act authorizes 
the national Runaway Youth Program to address the following purposes t 

1) To alleviate the immediate problems of runaway and homeless 

youth; 

2) To reunite children with their £omilies and encourage the 
resolution of intrafamily problems through counseling and 
other services; 

3) To strengthen family relationships and encourage stable 
living conditions for children; and 

4) To help youth decide upon a future course of action. 

To implement these purposes as defined by Congress, the 
Department of Health and Human Services { DHHS ) placed the 
administration of the Runaway Youth Program with the Administration 
for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) , which is part of the Office 
of Human Development Services (OHDS). Within ACYF, the Youth 
Development Bureau (YOB) manages the runaway youth grants program 
yhich funds runaway youth centers. The Youth Development Bureau 
also conducts an integrated program of research, demonstration and 
evaluation to meet a broad range of youth needs, problems and 
developmental issues. The Bureau publishes and disseminates the 
findings of its research, demonstration and evaluation efforts and 
also provides the public and other governmental agencies with 
information on youth needs/problems and on new program approaches 
developed by runaway and homeless youth centers across the country. 
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The national Runaway Youth Program funds innovative 
community-based youth and family centers and networks designed to 
improve the coordination of services. Some of the features and 
contributions of the programs funded are highlighted below: 

o The centers and networks respond rapidly to the immediate 
needs of runaway and homeless youth for shelter and safety, 
while concurrently involving the family and youth in 
longer-term planning and counseling. 

o The centers and networks directly provide a comprehensive 
set of services including: outreach; 24-hour intake? 
assessment and planning; temporary shelter; indivf&ual, 
group and family counseling; and aftercare. In addition, 
they provide directly or through referrals to other 
agencies alternative living arrangements, medical services, 
psychological or psychiatric assistance, and legal 
assistance in the community. 

o The centers and networks significantly reduce the 
involvement of youth with juvenile justice and public 
welfare agencies and obtain resources for youth and their 
families, where necessary, through established linkages 
with these systems. 

o The centers and networks are used as alternatives to 
institutionalization or detention by juvenile courts, 
public welfare and law enforcement agencies in many 
communities. 

o The centers and networks are catalysts in promoting 
increased community responsiveness to the needs of 
vulnerable youth and families. 

in 1981, $10.2 million in grants was awarded to support 
program services in 169 centers. Approximately 133,000 youth were 
served on a one-time, drop-in basin and 45,000 youth were sheltered 
and/or received long-term counseling. This represents a 25 percent 
increase in the number of young people served since YOB began data 
collection efforts in 1978. 
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STATUS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



This chapter summarizes the current status and recent 
accomplishments of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program. In 
summary, the number of programs supported under the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act has increased from 158 in FY 1980 to 169 in FY 
1981. This increase has been accomplished without additional 
funding. To meet the continuing need for services to runaway and 
homeless youth, the programs funded by YDB are broadening the range 
of services they offer. To meet rising costs, these programs are 
also diversifying their funding sources. During* Fiscal Year 1981, 
YDB supported technical assistance and training activities *to 
increase grantee responsiveness to the needs of youth and families. 
The preceding statements are discussed in greater detail in the 
following paragraphs. 

Services Utilized by Runaway and Homeless Youth and their Families 

In 1976, the runaway youth centers served 15,000 youth, the 
National Toll-Fr*e Runaway Switchboard served 19,000. By FY 1978, 
the centers had more than doubled the numbers served (32,000), and 
the Switchboard had assisted 135,000 youth. In FY 1979, 40,013 
youth were sheltered and/or received long-term counseling; 118,949 
were served as one-time, drop-in clients; and 143,000 called the 
Switchboard. During FY 1980, 133,000 drop-ins were served, 44,000 
were sheltered and/or received ongoing counseling, and nearly 
200,000 used the Switchboard. In FY 1981, services were provided to 
133,000 drop-in clients, 45,000 sheltered clients and 200,000 
persons, sho called the Switchboard. 

Characteristics of the clients Served 

A secondary analysis of data compiled on the clients served by 
the projects funded under the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
revealed the following information. Of youth seeking assistance, 20 
percent of the youth did so for a non-runaway related reason (e.g., 
school problems, drug/alcohol abuse, etc.), 17 percent were away 
from home by mutual agreement, and 13 percent had been pushed out by 
a parent or legal guardian. The data also indicated that the most 
frequently reported problems of the youth served by the runaway 
youth centers were: (1) poor communication with parents; (2) 
existence or fear of child abuse and neglect; (3) parents placing 
unreasonable demands or restrictions on the youth; (4) disruption 
within the family system independent of conflict with the youth; and 
(5) school-related problems. However, only one problem — "poor 
communication with parents" — is found in over 50 percent of the 
cases. 
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The analysis also revealed that 56 percent of the eligible 
parents received some type of services from runaway and homeless 
youth programs. In addition, the centers provided services to a 
significant number of non-housed youth, 21 percent of the total 
client population served. 

The Centers Expand ed Service Coordination and Networking Efforts 

All of the centers funded under the Act participated in local , 
State or multi-State human services networks designed to provide 
joint planning, training, service delivery, assessment and 
information sharing activities. In an effort to increase the rfcope 
and quality of services available to vulnerable youth, networks 
membership also included mental health, juvenile justice, and social 
service agencies . 4 *- 

The Centers Diversif ied Their Funding Base and Community Support 

Each of the centers funded under the Runaway and Homeless 
III du £ in l a PY 1981 also received funds from sources other than 

YDB. These funding resources included combinations of Federal* 
State, county, and city funding, as well as contributions from the 
private and voluntary sectors. An analysis of additional funding 
sources is listed in Figure 1-1 in the appendices. Several key 
points from the analysis are summarized below: 

o YDB grants to centers ranged from $8,500 to $150,000, with 
an average funding level of $51,694. YDB grants comprised 
an average of 31 percent of the total program budget for 
runaway and homeless youth centers. 

o The amount of the total program budget of the centers 
ranged from $22,730 to $588,841, and averaged $165,652. 

o other Federal sources of funding reported by the grantees 
included the Comprehensive Employment and Trailing Act (24 
percent of the centers); programs administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture (31 percent of the 
centers); and Title XX of the Social Security Act (22 
percent of the centers). 

o Seventy-two percent of the centers reported receiving 
financial assistance from State governments. Thirty-four 
percent of this assistance was received from Departments of 
Public welfare or Social Services; 15 percent from 
Departments of children and Youth; 12 percent from mental 
health agencies; and 12 percent from Criminal Justice 
agencies or Departments of juvenile Justice. 
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Twenty-seven percent of the centers reported city and 
county sources of funding. 

Twelve percent of the centers reported receiving funds from 
private businesses or organizations. 

Thirtv-eight percent of the centers reported receiving 
funds and in-kind services from volunteers, membership 
drives* and donations. — - 
o Foundations contributed funds to 18 percent of the centers. 

o Perhaos the most significant non-Federal source of_support . 
for these programs was the United Hay. Forty percent of 

asr-taps 1 assort ass- » 

for runaway and homeless youth centers during 1981. 
Wetworklno initiati ve Accomplishments 

Each network funded by YDB »»?"" f »Ji? v S e S? e yoSh in their 

s^:.! pp r^p?oaX^ - 

target area, ine centers and the population 

Served! "SIS., of these differing activities are listed below, 
o Standards for youth services were -developed. 

o Financial contributions of the private and voluntary 
•^ctors were increased, , 

o Hodel legislation was enacted on the °< min ° rs 
and homeless or undersesved young adults (ages 16-19). 

o A furding assessment and planning process wa ;? d « v «J;° p ' a 
enabiing the tenter, in several States to reduce their 
dependence on rederal funds. 

and Child Welfare Act of 1980 (P.I*. 96-272)* 

and homeless youth programs and a system for review ana 
corrective technical assistance. 
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Additional YDB Efforts to Support the Runaway and Home less Youth 
Program ' ' 

During PY 1981, YDB worked to expand services and disseminate 
knowledge to programs and center staff through the following 
efforts: 

o The national Youth Services institute was established in 
1979 to provide advanced training to runaway youth center 
staff, in 1981, the institute was convened in Oberlin, 
Ohio. Forty center staff and several Federal 
representatives participated in the training which related 
to fund-raising, state policy development and boAtd 
development. 

o Research and demonstration efforts focused on family 

transition prompted by separation and divorce, adolescent 
abuse and neglect, and adolescent day care. 

o The national Technical Assistance and Training program 
continued to provide on-site assistance to center staff in 
program management and development, in addition, new py 
1981 grantees received training on operational standards 
and other program management concerns. 
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II, IMPLEMENTATION OP THE GRANTS PROGRAM 



Overview 



The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act provides that priority for 
funding be given to organizations with demonstrated experience in 
serving runaway and homeless youth seeking grants of less than 
$150,000, Further, the statute requires that centers funded under 
the Act provide services outside the formal juvenile justice and law 
enforcement systems, that they be located in areas frequented or 
easily reached by runaway and homeless youth and their families, and 
that they not have single-site maximum capacity of more than 20 
youth. States, localities, private ron-profit agencies antk-networks 
of such agencies are eligible to apply for grants, while in the 
past funds had been awarded through competition within each of the 
ten Pederal Regions, an amendment to the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act in 1980 added the requirement that funds be allocated according 
to the youth population in each State. 

A total of $10,2 million was available for grants in PY 1981, 
One-hundred sixty nine (169) grants were awarded. Forty-two 
programs not previously funded received four-year grants and 127 
agencies which had previously been funded received two-year grants. 
During the grant award period, these grants are subject to 
non-competitive renewal, based upon review and approval of grantee 
activities by YDB regional and central office staff. (A list of the 
PY 1981 grantees is included in the Appendices co this annual 



The funding process for the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act is 
a coordinated effort shared by the YDB staff in Washington, D.C. , 
and the ten Special Assistants for Youth Affairs (SAYAs) based in 
the regional offices of OHDS/ACYF. The SAYAs identify new • 
applicants, disseminate application kits, convene outside review 
panels, recommend grantees (including grant amounts), and conduct 
post-award program and grant administration. The central office 
develops and distributes funding guidance and State funding 
allocations to the regional offices. Special efforts were made by 
the SAYAs to encourage a wide range of new applications for the PY 
1981 competitive funding cycle, particularly in those States that 
had previously limited participation in the program. During FY 
1981, 1,200 application kits were distributed nationwide and 169 
grants were awarded. 
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Types of Centers Funded 

Grantees funded under the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act are 
all required to provide services which address the four purposes 
defined in the Act. The first grants were made in 1975 to 65 
programs. These original 65 programs largely utilized the basic 
runaway youth center program model developed by grass-roots efforts 
in the late sixties, with Federal leadership and changing client 
needs, a more diverse mix of grantee program styles has now 
emerged. Fiscal Year 1981 grantees included States, localities, 
private voluntary agencies and multi-agency networks which 
coordinate services. An analysis of the types of programs reveals 
three basic models: 



o Community Network Model ; The community network is made up 
of coordinated agreements and arrangements between several 
community organizations. These organizations may include a 
community-based counseling center, a shelter house, the 
police department, the juvenile court, the child welfare 
department and the school system. These agencies have a 
common policy and procedure for handling runaway crisis 
situations. 

o Community Development Program Model ; The community 
development program operates as a multi-service center, 
providing services to a specific geographic community; 
Examples of community projects include: developing foster 
parent groups and senior citizen clubs, operating a 
recycling center, supervising an adolescent drop-in center, 
and managing an emergency hotline service. At the same 
time, each agency provides all the core runaway and 
homeless youth program services outlined in the- Act. 

o Runaway and Homeless Youth Center Model ; The runaway and 
homeless youth center is a small facility which focuses 
entirely on providing shelter and services to runaway and 
homeless youth and their families. The model is designed 
to respond rapidly to family crisis situations. The center 
operates out of a house or an office with a network of 
voluntary foster homes. Most centers house from six to 
fourteen youths. The duration of a placement ranges from 
one day to approximately two weeks. The center serves from 
40 to 180 runaway and homeless youth per month. The core 
services provided are food, shelter, and individual 
counseling. Family agencies ensure the availability of 
long-term and specialized assistance. 
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Administration and Monitoring 

During FY 1981 , the Youth Development Bureau managed the 
national Runaway Youth Program, developed program policy guidance, 
and assured coordination among the regions regarding the 
administration of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. The Bureau 
also developed a Management Information System (MIS) which gathers 
information from funded centers and provides demographic statistics 
on the clients served. 

YDB also worked to ensure that Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Centers were able to utilize the full range of resources available 
at the local, State, regional and Federal levels. To identify gaps 
that might require coordination at the Federal level, YDB asked the 
YDB-funded centers to identify the local linkages established with 
other service providers in the community and their additional 
sources of funding. YDB provided the centers with information about 
other Federal agency resources, and encouraged their participation 
in local, State, regional and Federal social services planning 
efforts* Representatives of many of the YDB-funded centers serve on 
neighborhood, city, and county planning groups and participate in 
State, regional and national youth service advisory boards. 

Bach of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Centers was visited by 
YDB staff during Fiscal Year 1981. The purpose of these visits was 
to review management plans, linkages with other agencies and 
systems, and applicable local, State and Federal laws. These site 
visits in combination with a review of grantee annual reports, 
allowed YDB staff to identify technical assistance and training 
needs of the programs funded under the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act. 
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XXX. SUPPORTIVE NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

To enhance the services provided by runaway youth centers in 
local communities, the Youth Development Bureau has undertaken 
additional initiatives to link local programs and improve their 
effectiveness. During FY 1981 these initiatives included supporting 
the National Communications System, iponsoring the National Youth 
««. Services Institute, awarding grants to coordinated networks of 

services, and offering technical assistance and training to gr 
agencies and their staffs. 

The National Communications System 

•** 

Section 311 of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, 4»~U.S.C. 
5711, authorizes the creation of the National Communications 
System. The system that has been established has two components: 
the National Rumiway Switchboard and the Agency Information System. 

The National Runaway Switchboard (NRS) assisted 200,000 youth 
and families during PY 1981. It is a national, confidential, 
toll-free information, referral and crisis intervention telephone 
service. The Department of Health and Human Services began 
providing funds to support the Switchboard which is operated by 
Metro-Help, Inc., of Chicago, Illinois in August 1974. Since PY 
1975, it has been supported under the Runaway Youth Act and 
administered by YDB. in January 1979, funding for the Illinois 
portion of the National Runaway Switchboard was assumed by the State 
of Illinois Commission on Delinquency Prevention, using funds 
authorized by Title XX of the Social Security Act, The hotline 
responds to the interstate nature of the runaway youth problem and 
the lack of specialized resources/services for runaway and homeless 
youth in many areas of the nation. The number of calls received by 
NRS has increased each fiscal year as aummarized below: 




Fiscal Year 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 



♦ of Calls 
22,000 
40,000 
65,000 
105,000 
125,000 
145,000 
200,000 



The NRS is designed to help young people who have run away 
from, been thrown out of, or are considering leaving home, and their 
families. The Switchboard links its callers with the help they need 
in three ways: 

o Prevention ; identifying home-community resources to assist 
young people and their families who call the Switchboard 
before a runaway incident; 
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o Intervention ? providing -a -neutral -channel of conunnication 

through which runaway and homeless youth can reestablish 
contact with their parents/guardians and receive counseling; 
and 

o Referral : identifying agency resources for youth and their 
families in the communities from which they are calling. 

The Switchboard operates 24 hours a day, 365 days a year with a 
paid staff of nine full-time employees, five to 15 part-time 
employees an* more than 100 trained volunteers. Through the 
Switchboard, youth receive information, referral, and counseling 
services at the time of their first call, regardless of their 
location. Youth and families may access the services by dialing 
toll-free 800/621-4000 from 48 States (except Alaska and Hawaii). 
The Switchboard maintains information on several thousand agencies 
offering services to young people and their families. The National 
Runaway Switchboard helps runaway youth reestablish contact with 
their homes by either conferencing a call between the youth and their 
parents or by conveying messages back and forth. 

in FY 1977, the National Communications System established a 
second component, the Agency Information system (AIS). AIS assists 
youth .service' agencies in delivering nore effective services by 
facilitating interagency communication on specific client cases. 
Accessible only to the agencies, the AIS can be utilized through *an 
unpublished, toll-free telephone number obtainable from Metro-Help, 
Inc. The AIS operates ten hours a day, five days a week. The AIS 
has succeeded in removing agency calls from the National Runaway 
Switchboard so that its lines can serve more young people and their 
families. 

National Youth Services Institute 

Requests from grantees for specialized education courses led 
YDB to create the Youth Services Institute (YSI) in 1979. The 
Institute is an integral part of the technical assistance and 
short-t«rm training authorized by the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act. Continuing education opportunities are critical to job 
performance and in minimizing staff turnover in youth service 
agencies. YSI training is provided to center staff to assist them in 
improving the quality of their own programs and to help them in 
training other service providers in their regions, States and 
locilities. in FY 1981, 40 center staff participated in the Youth 
Serv;ces Institute held in Oberlin, Ohio. Regional, and headquarters 
YDB starr also participated in the YSI, thus improving their ability 
to provide technical assistance to grantees. 
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Topics for YSI courses are selected annually on the basis of 
grantee input and program needs identified by regional YDB staff, 
Courses are developed by recognized experts in each area of study and 
a manual is prepared for each course and distributed to all 
grantees, Courses for 1981 included such topics as: 

o Social Policy : In response to shifting responsibility for 
social policy, this course focused on the State and local 
policy development processes. (Designed and taught by Milan 
Dluhy, Ph.D., Professor, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) 

o Boards of Directors : This course addressed the use of 
Boards which constitute one of the most under-utilized and 
ill-managed resources available to public and private 
non-profit organizations. (Designed and taught by John 
Tropman, Ph.D., Professor, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) 

o Resource Development : Reflecting anticipated changes in 
funding patterns, this course focused on non-Federal funding 
sources, such as corporations, foundations, direct 
contributions, endowments. (Designed and taught by Beverly 
Far rand of the Center for Community change in Washington, 
D. O 

Coordinated Network Initiative 

The coordinated networking initiative began in 1978. The Youth 
Development Bureau tested the feasibility of U3ing networks for the 
transfer of technology through special technical assistance and 
training activities conducted in Federal Region VI. The emerging 
grantee network, the Southwest Network of Youth Services, conducted a 
multi-State conference involving a broad spectrum of State, Federal 
and private agencies to exchange information regarding the service 
needs of runaway youth and their families. The Network alio improved 
staff training by developing a staff exchange program that allowed 
resource people from runaway youth centers to train other staff 
within runaway youth centers. 

Following this initial demonstration of the networking model, 
in 1980 the Congress authorized in Section 311 of the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act the awarding of grants to coordinated networks of 
runaway youth service providers. In response, the Youth Development 
Bureau established the Coordinated Network Initiative, The purpose 
of this Initiative is to establish models and systems which improve 
the coordination of Federal and State government responsibilities for 
the runaway youth centers. Specifically, the networking initiative 
addresses the need to: 

o provide services which are cost-effective, and locally 
controlled and administered; 
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o reduce dependency on Federal financial assistance while 

maintaining the quality and breadth of the services provided; 

o assure the diversity of assistance in terms of funding and 
services provided? 

o foster the ongoing evaluation of centers' practices, 
procedures* and services based upon standards defined by 
individual State and loeal governments, and reflective of 
measurable client outcomes; and 

/ 

o improve staff competence and increase the transfer of sound 
administrative and direct service practices in a cost- 
effective manner. *- 

During FY 1980, all ten regional offices participated in the 
Coordinated Ketwork Initiative. In rY 1981, the second year of this 
initiative, eight grants were awarded to State and intra-State 
networks and a related grant to the National Conference of State 
Legislatures. In both 1980 and 1981, supplemental grants ranging 
from $10,000 to $25,000 were awarded to runaway youth centers for 
networking purposes. The goals of these grants were to: 

o establish or strengthen multi-disciplinary linkages of 
centers with other youth and family service providers to 
improve service delivery to runaway, homeless and other 
vulnerable youth and their families; 

o increase the competence and administrative skills of 
professionals who work in runaway and homeless youth 
centers; and 



Although each of the regional or State networks utilized the 
grant for differing purposes, all of the coordinated networking 
grantees shared the following common activities: 

o collecting program, staff development and youth policy 
information to be widely disseminated in newsletters; 

o promoting staff exchanges among programs to transfer 
problem-solving strategies; 

o utilizing the expertise of program staff to provide training 
at workshops rather than using outside consultants; 

o developing handbooks or training manuals for youth services 
workers ; 



o 



encourage center participation in joint planning, training, 
intake, treatment, evaluation, and information exchange 
efforts with mental health, law enforcement, and other 
social service agencies. 
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o implementing agreements with State and local juvenile 
justice and social services agencies; and 

o acquiring non-Federal sources of financial support to foster 
State and local program control. 

In Piscal Year 1981, the eight networking grants were focused 
on the following activities: 

o coordination of network activities at the. local level to 
establish or strengthen formal working relationships with 
other youth and family service providers to improve service 
delivery to runaway, homeless, and other vulnerable youth 
and their families; *- 

o participation by networks in activities that assist State 
and local, private and public non-profit agencies (and 
coalitions of such agencies) in planning and designing 
social services for vulnerable youth; and « 

o assessment of redesigning service delivery systems, 
including such factors as cost, quality of services, 
organizational and budget constraints, resource planning and 
allocation procedures. The eight FY 1981 networking 
grantees, by region, ace: 

Region I : Hew England Networking Project 

Grantee: The Bridge, West Hartford, CN 

Region II : The Empire State Coalition 

Grantee: Compass House, Buffalo, NY 

Region III : Youth Services Alliance of Pennsylvania 
Grantee: Valley Youth House 
Bethlehsm, PA 

Region IV : Southeastern Network of Youth and 
Family Services 
Grantee: The Bridge Family Center 
Atlanta, GA 

Region VI : Southwest Network of Runaway and 
Youth Services 
Grantee: Youth Shelter of Galveston 
Galveston, TX 

Region VII : Missouri Prevention Network 

Grantee: The Front Door, Columbus, MO 

Youth in Need, St. Charles, MO 
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Region VIII: Mountain Plains Youth Services Coalition 
Grantee: Same as above f 

Region IX : Region IX of the National Network 
Grantee: Diogenes Youth Services 
Sacramento, CA 

Networking Initiative: State Legislatures 

A second component of the networking initiative was created to 
increase State participation in providing services to youth. This 
was particularly significant since many of the programs which serve 
vulnerable youth have operated outside State social service system*. 
In 1981, a grant was awarded to the National Conference of State 
Legislatures (NCSL) to link the networking grantees directly to State 
legislators and to provide technical assistance to State 
policy-makers regarding the needs of vulnerable youth. The purposes 
of the NCSL grant were to: 

o share interdisciplinary information on services to 

vulnerable youth with State legislatures, State and local 
governmental agencies, and private and voluntary 
organizations; 

o create linkage between Federally funded programs serving 
vulnerable y h and appropriate State legislative and 
planning officials; and 

o establish a method for systematically gathering and 

disseminating information to state and local planning bodies 
on cost-effective models for delivering services which are 
easily replicated. 

In order to accomplish these purposes, the National Conference of 
State Legislatures focused its efforts on: 

o providing general resource information regarding youth 
services to State legislatures; 

o developing a guide to youth services for State legislators; 
and 

o disseminating a quarterly newsletter to 7,500 State 

legislators and their staffs on a variety of youth issues. 

National Technical Assistance and Training 

Section 311 of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act authorizes 
the provision of technical assistance and short-term training to 
centers funded under the Act. The national contractor, Aurora 
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Associates of Washington, D, C, provides and coordinates technical 
assistance and training activities to increase the capacity of these 
centers to meet the needs of runaway or otherwise homeless youth and 
their families. Since the passage of the Runaway Youth Act in 1974, 
the contractor has provided technical assistance to centers in such 
areas as organizational development, community organization and 
direct service delivery. All runaway youth centers as well as the 
National Communications System have received services from this 
effort. 

The four major goals of the national technical assistance effort are: 

o AoftiMstration of Runaway, and Homeless Youth Centers ; to 
enhance the administrative and fiscal capabiiitie*-of the 
centers to plan, implement and evaluate their service 
programs; 

o Coordination with Federal and State Policy : to help centers 
respond to existing or new Federal and state legislation, 
policy and programs that affect services to runaway or 
homeless youth and their families; 

o Staff Training : to provide runaway center staff with 
current information and skills for more effective service 
delivery; and 

o Long-Term Program Evaluatipn and Planning : to assist 
centers in future planning and development by critically 
analyzing programs for strengthening management and service 
delivery components, ^ 

The provision of technical assistance and training services has 
been instrumental in improving the operational and program capacities 
of the runaway and homeless youth centers. Newly funded centers view 
these services as particularly critical to ensuring the successful 
"startup" of program services. 
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IV. RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION ACTIVITIES 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act also supports research and 
demonstration projects to increase the knowledge available concerning 
runaway and homeless youth and their families and to strengthen 
planning and programming designed to meet their needs. During FY 
1981, several demonstration projects were funded to test new models 
of service delivery. In addition, research was funded to extract 
additional information from the client data submitted by 9 
Several of these research and demonstration programs are highlighted 
below. 

Services to Maltreated Youth and Families in Marital Transition 

The goal of this program is to demonstrate how funded agencies 1 
can expand their services to meet more effectively the needs of youth 
and families experiencing crises. These crises may be associated 
with adolescent abuse and neglect, or parental separation, divorce* 
and remarriage. The eight projects supported under this 
demonstration program have completed the first year of the two-year 



project period, 
include : 



Service approaches being used by these projects 



o the development of extensive linkages with other community 
service providers, particularly local child protective 
service agencies, juvenile probation agencies, juvenile 
courts and mental health agencies; 

o the training of medical and social services personnel to 
work with maltreated youth and their families; 

o -crisis intervention; 

o individual and family counseling or psychotherapy; 

o foster placement for youth unable to return home; 

o single parent and multi-family counseling; and 

o extensive public education activities. 

In FY 1*81, approximately 1,500 youth and family members 
participsted in the four projects focusing on services to maltreated 
Jyouth? in addition, approximately 1,800 youth and family members 
received services in the four projects designed for families in 
marital transition. 
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Youth Employment Demonstration Grants 

The Youth Employment Demonstration Grants program is funded 
under a 24-raonth interagency agreement between hhs and the 
U. S. Departments of Labor and Justice. The program is designed to 
test innovative approaches for improving employment, training, and 
carter development services for young people, particularly minority 
youth. The program operates within 17 centers funded under the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. 

The objectives of this program are to: 

o provide direct employment and educational services for 
homeless youth and other youth-at-risk ; 

o promote and improve the quality of youth work experience in 
the field of human services; 

o involve youth in the design of service delivery systems 'and 
in the decision-making process; 

o provide supportive services for highly vulnerable youth and 
heretofore unserved subgroups witt in the youth population; 

o promote program linkages between education and work-related 
activities; 

o expand service capacity in local communities by increasing 
resources; 

o improve service delivery in local communities by 

establishing neighborhood-based groups and networks; and 

o promote' a coordinated national demonstration program to 
assess the quality and impact of youth work experiences 
supported by selected runaway x youth programs. 

Two program modeJs were tested under this initiative. The 
Youth Participation Program Model is focused on involving youth in 
responsible, challenging work within the runaway youth centers and 
providing opportunities for decision-making, career exploration, and 
educational growth. This program component served youth aged 14 to 
18 residing within the community in which the centers are located. 
The youth participating were identified as low achievers, potential 
dropouts, pushouts, or status offenders with little constructive 
involvement in community activities. 

The second model, the Community services Job Development 
Model, was designed to develop local community service jobs for 
youth. Efforts focused on preparing youth for placement in 
unsubsidized public or private sector jobs or appropriate 
educational or training programs. This was accomplished by 
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providing short-term, intermediate, and full-term employment and 
training in a wide range of community service activitiea. This 
program component was targeted to reach homeless and severely 
disadvantaged youth aged 16 to the age of majority* who had 
histories of low academic achievement, unemployment, poor job search 
and retention skills, dependent children, and a variety of familial 
or social adjustment problems. 

During a six-month data collection period, 315 youth were 
served by all 17 youth employment demonstration grants. These youth 
participants ranged in age from 14 to 21 years, with 71 percent 
under the age of 18. Two-thirds of the participants were €emal«. 
One-half of the participants were minority youth. One in seven had 
graduated from high school or had obtained a GED; one in four had 
dropped out of school or had been suspended. The remainder were 
still in school. One-half of the youth participating were employed 
directly by- a center funded by the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act or 
its parent agency; one-fourth were placed in private sector jobs? 
one-sixth held public sector jobs; and a few were employed in 
youth-run businesses. Stipends for the participants averaged $3.19 
an hour. All 17 of the youth employment projects provided job 
training and 13 of the projects provided employment readiness .and 
skill training. The projects used CETA funds and/or positions to 
the fullest extent possible. 

The participants in these two model demonstration projects 
reported a variety of positive effects of their participation: 
acquiring training, learning to live independently, earning money, 
and increasing their sense of personal competence, self-assurance, 
and self-worth. Improved relationships with others, especially 
peers, were also frequently cited as positive outcomes of the 
projects. 

Project to Facilitate Access to the State- level Title XX System 

A third demonstration project, supported by YDB and the Office 
of Policy Development in OHDS, is designed to assist the Ohio State 
Welfare Agency in working with the Ohio Youth Service Network. The 
common goal was to increase the availability of local services 
provided by Title XX of the Social Security Act to runaway and 
homeless youth and their families. This project has resulted in: 

o the establishment of a special Title XX Coordinator 

position in the State Welfare Office to serve as liaison to % 
the Ohio Youth Service Network and participate in local 
county planning groups; 

o the provision of cross-training of State welfare and 
runaway ^center staff; and 



* The age of majority varies from State to State. 
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the implementation of model outreach and aftercare service 
components within the nine participating runaway youth 
center s - 



*nrf .*?!!!^?5f JeCt ?" developed models for the provision of outreach 
and aftercare services which can be replicated by other runaway and 
^ ulhifnT X ?< addition < P^gress his been maae in 

rln^ril^l a * ode i "porting methodology that will both meet the 
2M!n!?!?i? f 80Cial services agencies and ensure the 
confidentiality provisions of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
T 5\E r °^ h tt made a significant contribution to the development 
of the Title XX state Comprehensive Plan. The project also has 

Sh^nTno^r^v^ a 5 si8t youth »«vice agencies interested in 
obtaining Title XX funds and services. 

Secondary Analysis of Client Data 

In the area of research, ydb contracted for a secondary 
analysis of the data that have been compiled on the young people 

S?S2i V JS?T* e - r Ji C0 * tt0m RUn 2 Way and HomSless Youth P ?ojS?ts ?Snded 
since 1977. The purposes of this contract are: to conduct tunaea 

S2Sf!!5 e II 8 J V f f? a i y8eS . and rea "^ility checks on the data; to 
develop a detailed profile of the clients being served and their 
service requirements, including changes in both over time; and to 
assess the effectiveness of the services provided. 

The analyses that are being conducted are designed t& Drovide 
information in the following areas: 9 ca provide 

o the basic demographic characteristics of the runaway youth 
population, including changes, if any, over time; 

o the range of problems of youth at the time they seek 
project assistance; 

o the types of services that are provided directly by the 

projects, and indirectly through referrals to other ~~ 
community agencies; 

o the extent and impact of parental involvement in project 
services; * J 

o the extent to which various client differentials (such as 
Demographic variables, presenting problems, referral 
source, client type, family involvement in services) 
influence the services provided clients, client outcomes, 
and program effectiveness; and 

o the extent to which the projects address client needs and 
reunite youth with their families. 

Results of these analyses are being compiled. 
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V. FEDERAL COLLABORATIVE ACTIVITIES 

As part of the administration of the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Kct. the Youth Development Bureau establishes linkages with 
llhtr Federal programs serving runaway and homeless youth grantees. 
YDB staff participated in a nSmber of collaborative activities v«Uh 
other Federal agencies during FY 1981. 
Federal Coordinating Council for Delinquency Prevention 

One vehicle for such collaboration is the rederal Coordinating 
Council on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention which was 
established in 1974. The Council coordinates federal deliftguency . 
prevention and control efforts and makes recommendations to the 
Songress anS the President on overall federal delinquency pol icy. A 
recent Council study identified 45 separate Federal programs in 
llltn cabinet level departments and two independent agencies that 
provide as2!stance to State and locally operated youth programs. 
The Director of the Youth Development Bureau, the Commissioner of 
the Administration for Children, Youth and -Families, and the 
Secretary cf Health and Human Services serve on the Council. 

The priorities established by the Council in Fiscal Year 1981 
were- (1) deinstitutionalization of status offenders; (2) 
Oration of juveniles and adults in correction facilities, and (3) 
provision of services for mentally retarded and disturbed 
offenders. The Council also facilitated information exchange and 
joint funding agieements between member agencies. 

Baltimore Blueprint 

The Baltimore Blueprint is a joint public and P^ate planning 
effort charged with increasing cooperation and effectiveness of 
human s«"ces in Baltimore. YDB staff have worked with local 
officials to analyze juvenile justice policy and negotiate 
simplification of procedures and other reforms. YDB staff have 
provided the BlueprW organization with assistance in the areas of 
pre-ar«ignment programs, foster care recruitment and selection 
\ standards, and Federal resource availability. 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Hental Health Administration 

YDB established coordinate efforts with the Department's 
Alcohol. Drug Abuse and Hental Health Administration (ADAHHA) 
J ^?^7Ar, n 197ft a recent survey of programs funded by the South 
Developmen Burlau eiploreo'the excent of substance abuse by runaway 
and homeless youth. Results of the survey revealed that: 

n eiohtv-two percent of center staff considered drug and 

alcohol abuse to be a problem for youth and families served, 
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o seventy-one percent identified alcohol abuse and 42 percent 
identified drug abuse as a significant problem; 

o sixty-two percent felt that the types of services available 
to meet drug and alcohol related service needs were 
inadequate; and 

o seventy-one percent considered alcohol abuse and 42 percent 
considered drug abuse to be a problem for parents. * 

In PY 1981, -YDS worked with ADAMHA to develop an interagency 
agreement to support demonstration programs and related activities 
addressing substance abus^ among the youth and families served by 
runaway and homeless youtn centers. In addition, ydb has encouraged 
grantees to link with state substance abuse agencies and other 
pertinent state programs* 

Additional ydb activities with ADAMHA included coordination 
with the National Institute for Mental Health (NIMH) contract to 
study Runaway Programs at Mental Health Centers. • ydb staff also 
served on a NIMH group working on the effects of the implementation 
of the Mental Health systems Act on runaway and homeless youth and 
their families. 
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CONCLUSION 



The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, as amended, now supports 
169 runaway and homeless youth centers in all 50 States, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, Each of these centers 



Pederal expenditures, YDB has also worked to increase knowledge 
about runaway and homeless youth and their families ar promote 
testing and dissemination of new service models for th.s 
population. The Youth Development Bureau has also assisted grantee 
in diversifying their sources of income, and the services they 
provide by emphasizing the building of community service networks 
and the use of local and volunteer resources. All of these 
activities have contribute* to the effective implementation of the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act in Fiscal Year 1981, 
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HK fY-StVCNTH CONCURS 



»*vCM»#Orr>CW.COt.O.CMAIMWOMAN 



**>• TATBD^M, 

«<•*«« t iwui**, Our , 



January 21, 1982 



£I.S>. ftoiufe of Repretfentatibol 

coMMirrccoM rou Oppkk ano civic *irv tec 
*u»com Mtrr tc on civk. scmvicx 

m CANNON MOUiCOrriCK SUllOlNO 

WiiMnaton. n.C. 20515 



Honorable Ike Andrews 
Cha i rman 

Subcommittee on Hunan Resources 



Dear Ike: 

Enclosed please find a letter from Ms. Dolores Meyer of the office of Human 

tllt El J ! C3 of fc wrtblnln » tw ° Portions into one unde^the assu^ptl^n 
that the runaway youth and child abuse program, .re slated for block grants. 

dir}na^ho n ^r^ dl ? 9 Con ^ re8s ^ cctcd »«* a proposal for block grant, 

during the last session. I would appreciate your response to this portion of 
Ms. Meyer s letter through my Subcommittee on Civil Service. 



Much thank s7 




MTRICIA SCHROEDER 
Cha 1 rwoman 



PS:al 



Enclosure 
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Office of * 

IHPARTMEM OF Hf ALTII S» Ht'MAN SCKVK ES Human Development Serv.c*» 

1 Reg»on VIII ^ 

Federal Otf.ce OuiWmg 
1961 Stout Street 
Ocnver CO S0294 * 

Dec caber 29, 1981 



The Honorable Patricia Schrocder JAN 41982 

House of Representatives 

2437 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D. C. 2051 3 , 
Dear Mrs. Schroeder: 

I ao writing this letter to soiled your attention to the reduction In force 
currently In effect within the Office of Human Development Service*. 

Nothing* specif Ic has been communicated to us, except the celling numbers. 
• Consequently. Individuals do not as yet Know how they will be affected. 
Individual RIF notices are due January 4th, elective January 23rd. 

Fro. discussions with other Regional Office staff and fro. Inforoatlon 
obtained from the Region VIII Administrator it appears that the Youth Specia- 
list position and the Program Specialist for Child Protection (or Child Abufe) 
position will be combined.. This essentially creates one vacancy Into which 
soaeone (probably a career veteran In Region VlII's case) will move. The two 
persons who have effectively performed their Jobs for the last six years must 
find othsr employment. The purported reason for combining the two Jobs Into 
o e new Job Is that both these program* (runaway youth and child abuse) are 
"slated for block grants." 

It appears to »e presumptlous for the agency decision-makers to assuoe that 
Congress will put these programs Into block grants. Perhaps they have Infor- 
mation 1 don't have. At any race these programs are currently not In the 
block grant. 1 seriously question the ability of one untrained, unVnowledg- 
able person to carry out the Intent of Congress for both these programs. 
Speaking as the Program Specialist for Child Protection, I have to say that 
"Congressional Intent" sees to be a principle which Is Increasingly Ignored. 
Ths "Executive Intent" appears to be that these programs be neglected. 
Needless to say. the political strategy Is obvious. 

Other questions arise about the RIF. For example, 1 havs an srtlcls from 
the Denver Post, Sunday. September 20, 1981- It states that the Director of , 
the U.S Office of Personnel Management, Mr. Donald Divine, said that much 
of the reduction will be by trimming part-tiner», retiring those near eligi- 
bility for retirement and using new regulations to weed out Inefficient 
employees. 

If Mr. Divine has Instructed the agencies of these priorities it certainly 
Is not obvious. The only positions being considered for the RIF In the 
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Office of Human Development Services are the career professionals. The 
part-time positions and even Excepted positions appear to be exempt from 
the RIF, snd there still does not appear to be any effective way to "weed 
out inefficient employees. 1 ' 

My List comment has to do with the cost-effectiveness of procedures used 
to accomplish reduction in force. A recent article I read in the Public 
Administration Review (Vol. AO, Number 6, 1981) presents findings from a 
study on "layoff" vs "attrition" as the process for the desired outcome 
of a reduced work force. The data suggests that attrition is the desired 
method and that personnel offices study the cost/benefits of alternatives 
before initiating action. Both New York and Ohio have successfully used 
rhe attrition method. No doubt someone will also study the Reagan 
administration's RIFs and conclude that it was wasteful. However, the 
public will never see that data and I suppose it would t^e a lot more 
than data to convince tlie public right now that civil servants can be 
productive and effective. Can they? 

Think you for your attention. I would like to encourage you to pursue 
your efforts to improve the civil service. 

Sincerely yours, * 



Dolores Meyer, Program Specialist 

for Child Protection 
Administration on Children, Youth 

and Faratl ies 
Office of Human Development Services 

cc : 

Representative Geraldine A. Ferrarro 
Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee 
on Human Resources 
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ooi u>m v; oi- ijik united stau:s 

HOUbK OK Kl PRESENTATIVKS 

COMMUUK ON LOUCATION ANO LABOR 
SU0COMMMTf.e ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
HOOM 217*. HAYOUKM MOUiF OU'lCC OUILOlNO 
WASHINGTON. O C MJ»» 

F.br'nry 11, 19*2 



Hom>rjible rurli l» <^ lm>oler 
C\ut Up™ in 

s.ih..» iMit.e »u < tvil ^ rvl. e 
,»nq r»im.m I'ouse ot f I* c Building 
Wishiuft'Mi, DC -?«S 1 5 

De lr Pit ' 

Omk you tor >ot»r U r tor of I tint try 21, 1982, and the attached letter 
fnnKt, M. lores w .yer. I »%Ved Subt o "itttee staff to look Into the 
«n.itt*T cn«<. ruing the possible « ombimt ton of runway youth and child 
i^usi* pr«»grms Into block grants. Now that the budget 1* nut, they 
T ive <^"c fairly definite mswers. 

frvl.hnrly. rh.*rc was serious » ons iderat Ion at one tine of putting 
runway youth )nd child ihuse programs into a block gr^nt. At least, 
there were numerous runors to that effect. However, staff inform oe 
th«t the runawiy >outh program, while t ut rather severely by about AOX , 
r.filni a Ftderil prolan outride any block grant and that the child 
»hu*e ^titf gr mts will il'-o r.inaln separate. Thus, using the assumption 
of blotk granting »* a rittnnil for conbining the two posit ions referred 
to by Ms. Meyer MMild not see* to be valid. 

You ire lortett that Congress rejected the idea ot Mock granting 
the rutnwiy youth progr iras during the last si-sslon, during the recon- 
iUI»tt<>n process, (n iddttlon, the Runaway and Homeless Youth Prograo 
was Just rv luthor'i/ed for four additional years in 1980. While the 
new rrauthor!/ it lun requires an equitable distribution of funds among 
the Stitcs, the idei of blo< V grants was rejected. 

I hope thl» rt -ponse Is h*'lpf».l in your deliberations. If you have 
further questions, I hope yon or robbers of your staff will feel free 
to i.»ntut Cordon Raley. Staff Director for the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources, for further clarification. TVinks a*ain for your interest. 

Ike Andrews 
< h »irrian 

IA sin 
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united States general >Af&Jikj6<£i&icE 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20541 



April 14, 1982 



Mr. Cordon Raley 

Staff Director, Subcommittee on 

Hunw'n Resources 
Committee on Education and Labor 
House of representatives 

Dear Mr. Raley: 

Purpose of this lettet is to reaffirm our understanding regarding 
the confidentiality of the information collected for the Runaway and Home- 
less Youth Program review requested by the Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
House Education and Labor Committee. As agreed, GAD extended a pledge of 
?* iSfS 1 ?^? £. a11 ^P 0 ™* 1 * 8 - ™ is Pledge was developed in consul U- 
tion with GAD's Office of General Counsel and was worded as follows: 

Your name will be kept confidential and will not be 
released outside GAG. We may quote individual answers 
in our report but we will not quote anyone by name. 

As agreed, following data analysis we will break the link between the 
information we collected and the names of the respondents who provided the 
information. This procedure will ensure that GAO will be able to uphold the 
confidentiality pledge we granted. 

I look forward to testifying before the Subcommittee on Human Resources 
concerning the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program. Consistent with our 
agreement to use the pledge of confidentiality, I will describe our findings 
in summary terms ana not refer to specific sites or individuals. 

Sincerely yours, 



Eleanor Chelimsky / 



Director 
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CU.JO.?l-.SS OK fHK UI^IIKO b\'M\iS 
HOUSE OF KKPRliShNTATIVKS 



COMMITTEE ON FDUCATION AND LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUis^AN RLSOURCtS 

MOOKAIWI. fiAYHUKN HOUSE Off ICC OUIIOINO 




WAJHtNGTON, O C II»I9 



AprYl 23, 1982 



F 1 ranor ( he 1 lrru>ky 
Director 

Institute for Program Fval ti.tt Ion 
I'nited States General Accounting Office 
Wishing! on, DC 8 

IV,ir Ms, (he I in^lcy: 

7>mk you for your letter of April 14, 1982, reaffirming our 
urujerst mding regirding the confidentiality of the information collected 
for the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program review. You are correct 
that we would expect my presentation of the findings of this review 
to be < <>npl I^hed through the use of summary terns without reference 
to sptrlfic sires .ind individuals. 

rh.ink. >ou for vnur thoroughness in regard to this matter. 



Sincerely, 




Cordon A. Raley 
Staff Director 



CAR'sla 
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Legal Services for Children, Inc. 

149 Ninth St TopRoor Sao Franosco CA 94103 (41$) 863 3762 



M*y 13, 19S2 



The Honorsble Ike Andrews 
United States Congress 
Room 2201, Rayburo office Buildir* 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Andrews: 



Recently I was contscted with regsrd to a orofcram 
2S l SJSS ,ubcoranict r w,i workin * on conferring t&lll? 
iL^tUt jewurcet for runaway, or throwsway, youngiters. 

effortl? d C ° le ? m °° re ,bouC interest .nd 

ettortsi children" snd teens increasingly need voices inch *a 
your own speaking upon their behalf. SUCh 

™ t 1 *■ writin ? Co introduce Legsl Services for Children 
fundsTl dl5M!?nk Cr J: inR C ° "J for hel P in "curing federal 
L h« an ' however, chat you might be interested in 
what we do since so many of our efforts successfully divert 
children sway, from the juvenile justice system Specif icSlly 
ihm!! U 5 awa ?K typ ? • iCu « cion 5 we've often pursued legal gusrdisn- 
ships or other legal proceedings (mental fiealth, scRoolT etc. ) 
ss visble sltematives to juvenile court intervention. There 
sre also groups, by the wsy, in your home state which over 
the years have asked for my help in stsrting similar programs. 

c 1 haVe cnc }°» ed Jjome materials descriptive of our 

2S£ £jr£ tVllll -a » yo^ViW™ 

Thank you. 

And with best regards. 

Very truly yours. 




CB/Jd 

Enclosures 



,M ir k "Si? ••"js*"* ' ***** B^ tthH 

Alivnwy Attorney A , f#fft#y Alt**, 
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for Children 



149 Ninth St., Top Floor 
Sar> Francisco, CA. S4103 
(415) 863-3762 
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What is Legal Services 
for Children? 

Legal Services for Children is the first free 
and comprehensive group practice of private 
attorneys teamed with caseworkers for youth 
in the nation. We represent minors in all kinds 
of cases in the Juvenile Court (Neglect . and 
Abuse Cases, Status Offense Cases, and 
Crime Charge/Delinquency Cases), in Admin- 
istrative Proceedings (e.g., School Discipline, 
Educational Handicaps, SSI, Mental Health, 
Welfare, Foster/Group Home Placements, 
etc.), and in other civil matters (e.g., Guard- 
ianships). Incorporated in August, 1975, we 
are now 5 attorneys, 4 caseworkers, and 
other volunteer and suppou staff offering 
legal services to minors in San Francisco. 

Why do children and 
youth need lawyers? 

Children are among the most vulnerable 
members of our society. They may be treated 
as the mere property of their parents or the 
statf*, and they may be processed through an 
educational system that does not teach. In 
increasing numbers, they pass through an 
impersonal juvenile system which neither 
curbs delinquency nor helps the child. 

While attorneys teamed with caseworkers 
cannot accomplish everything, through our 
comprehensive services we try to break the 
cycle for our clients from neglect to delin- 
quency, to offer solution oriented advocacy 
with respect to school, health, financial and 
housing problems, and to advocate concrete 
alternatives to delinqupfl^/ recjcftvism. 

i 

Comprehensive Services 

Legal Services for Children does not merely 
concentrate on a minor-client's initial reason 
for office contact, but seeks to offer services 
to the whole child. In defending a 14 year old 



on a petty theft for example, we might also 
be seeking a special school placement, or 
job training, or a permanent lega[ guardian 
for the child. 

Caseworkers teamed with 
attorneys 

Every client who comes to Legal Services for 
Children receives the teamed services of an 
attorney and a caseworker from initial con- 
tact through final resolution of the case. 
Caseworkers provide for a more complete 
understanding of the needs of our clients, 
they serve as essential links to other avail* 
able community-based, public and private 
youth resources (counseling, job training, 
placements, etc.), and they provide neces- 
sary follow-up. In delinquency cases particu- 
larly, they come forward with specific and 
viable community-based alternatives to mere 
institutionalization and lock-up. Nowhere so 
logically as with children, do casework and 
legal expertise join together under the head- 
ing of advocacy. 

Alternative Disposition 
Planning 

In every delinquency case Legal Services for 
Children comes forward at the disposition 
phase of proceedings with a concrete and 
viable community-based alternative tc mere 
institutionafizatbn and lock-up. This may in- 
clude job training or a part-time job, involve; 
ment in a community group, alternative pun- 
ishment (such^as at a Senior Citizens'. Center) 
or a group home placement ( . . . whatever 
serves the specific interests and needs tiflitfd' 
minor involved. Statistics bear out that early 
institutionalization and lock-up increases re- 
cidivism and the need for more institutions. 
We believe that by providing real alternatives 
to our young clients now, we may prevent 
recurring delinquency and crime later. 
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Unique representation of 
neglected and abused 
children y 

Legal Services for Children is unique to Cali- 
fornia in representing children subject to 
neglect and abuse proceedings in the Juven- 
• ile Court. Representing the children involved, 
rather than the traditional adversaries of par- 
ents vs. the state, our advocacy is solution 
oriented, seeking to maintain families when- 
ever possible with preventive or supportive 
services. When this cannot be accomplished, 
we are vigilant against the?pojential of official 
or institutional abuse, fighting against fre- 
quent changes in placement, and movement 
from foster home to foster home, institution 
to institution. Once again, statistics bear out 
that in order to solve the problem of delin- 
quency, we must begin with the problems of 
the abused or neglected child. 



Referrals; Who is eligible 
for our services? 

Legal Services for Children accepts referrals 
;rom all public and private youth serving 
agencies as well as from individual adults. 
Clients also come as individual walk-ins or 
are referred by friends. There is no charge 
for our Services. 

Clients must be residents of San Francisco 
or have substantial ties (e.g., a parent resid- 
ing here) to San Francisco. We are unable to 
provide representation in other parts of the 
state or country. 

Clients range in age from mere infants to 
those 17 years old. We do not represent any- 
one who is 18 years old or older. 

As a non-profit agency we do not accept fee- 
generating cases although we can help with 
referrals in those matters. 
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Office location 
and hours 

LEGAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
is centrally located at 

149 - 9th Street in San Francisco. 

Office hours are 9-5 weekdays. 

The phone number is 863-3762. 



Funding 

Legal Services for Children is a non-profit 
corporation which has received funding sup- 
port from private individuals and local foun- 
dations including the Rosenberg, San Fran- 
cisco, Gerbode, Haas, Van Loben Sels, Maria 
Kip, B.A.M A.C., Columbia, Stulsaft, and 
Zellerbach foundations. We have also had a 
small contract with the City and County of 
San Francisco to provide sen/ices to status 
offenders. And, in July, 1979, we received a 
grant from LEAA as a national model project 
for replication throughout the country. There 
is never a charge to the young clients we 
serve. 

We are -very grateful for private gifts and all 
donations are tax deductible. 
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"w* mmhrn a diff*r*nc+" 



OAJL MANNING ~tiic**+ Or taw 



(20MM1-OM0 



Project Youth Haven 

37 1 * Grtnd Street 

Paterion, Hew Jertey 07505 



Congreesman Ike Andrews 

Chair of the Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Ray bum House Office Building, Room 2201 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Andrevs: ^ 

I am writing to you In reside to the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, (Title HI, 
P.L. 93M5). The national problem of youth finding themselves In a hccelees or 
runaway crlele, le a serloua one and one In vhlch there is a trenendoue need for 
inert*** In aervlcee. 

I am ursine you to advocate and support an appropriation of $?5 million tor 
the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. The current admin letr at Ion would like to 
appropriate $6.6* million which would Incur a 1»0* reduction at a time when runaway 
and particularly homeless youth are greatly Increasing and the need for services 
Is crucial. 

Without your support these youth will have no where to turn to and will 
have no choice but to make their horn* and their survival, our city streete. 



Sincerely, 




Wendy J. Smith 
Director 

Project Youth Haven 



cc 



The national Network of Runaway and Youth Services Inc. 



Frovtdt*! {0"ipr*\tntn* community 
ChiMft n't d*y caw »S»mor/H«iwJic**H Uan»Krt*ti«n • Ywlh null intervention • 
Cmmiimi (dutiu*n • •Fowler* »Ut •N«lntion«l*ofTa»« »r«od «Un» Attribution • 
H»ndK«ft*d nervation •IWth. Cultural »t4 Edu<»b#oal enncruMtt and c»m» mantftmtnt 
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PROJECT YOUTH INC. 
Services For Young People of Sheridan County 



MY 21 1982 



330 North Main Strtet - Sheridan, Wyoming 8X801 - Ttbphone (307) 672 6736 



May ,18, 1982 



The Honorable Ike Andrews 

Chair of the Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Rayburn HOB, Room 2201 

Washington, O.C. 20515 

RE: Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
(Title 1U, p.l. 93415) 

Dear Mr. Andrews: 



A recent membership survey conducted by the Mountain Plains Youth Services 
Coalition revealed the potential Impact of domestic program budgot cuts on the 
typical rural non-profit youth serving agency. Forty five percent of the typical 
agency budget Is derived from government contracts and grants. Every agency re- 
ceived funding from at least one level of government with 85x receiving federal 
funds either directly or passed through the state or local government. While the 
range of government funding varied greatly from agency to agency to a maximum of 
80X, a forty percent decrease In government funding would, for the typical agency 
result 1n a substantial deficit. 

Youth serving agencies providing alternative care, outside law enforcement/ 
juvenile Justice, feel the full Impact of budget cuts under the Adnlnlstratlon's 
proposed FY 83 budget. The Reagan aotolnl strati on Is demanding more sacrifice 
from the children than from any other group In American society. 

This matter deserves serious attention In light of the fact that the children 
and youth are a major resource for tomorrow. I request that you protect the 
Interest of tomorrow by considering youth today. 

Sincerely, 



Nancy Michel 
Time-Out Coordinator 

NH:dm 
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Child and Family Services 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

« >r^t*»f Concord Reg.onal Off<ce 1 Thompson Street Concord N H 033O1 Tel 224-7479 

MAY 251982 

May 21, '082 



lion. Ike Andrews, Chair of the Subcommittee of Human Resources 
Rayburn HOB, Room 2201 
Washington, D.C, 20515 

Oear Mr. Andrew: 

fins letter is written to request your support of the Runaway and Homeless 
twill Act (Title IU, P.L. 93415) with an appropriation of $25 million. 

Uch year we see many victims of emotional, physical and sexual abase who 
,re hi viul need of emergency shelter care. These children need a safe, struc- 
tured and caring environment. Without a sanctuary th«y are children who are 
isolated, alone, fearful and easily victimized by peers who are more street 
wise". We have an obligation to protect these children from further harm, 

Pus problem mist be addressed by a national program and I urge your 
support of the $25 million appropriation level. 

Sincerely, 

"Tj^crrrwio LO O 'Concert. , 

Thomas W, O'Connor, Jr., AC$U 
Regional Director ^ 

i<Xl. lja 



Mlffifrr AQ*r>CY GrWt ConCOfd Unitmd Wiy 
Utmbtr Arjmcy C*<« Wmiti/1 LltQu* Ol AmnCA 
ArcW'J by Ccntoc* on A<.cr9d>t*tton of S»/v»c«S tor * n <3 CttMfn 
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Ifie aiemge age is 15 and most depend on prostitution or theft 
to survive • ty'Dotson llader 



A 



us a v^ry pretty girl, 
th arou\d childlike 
face !o»ety smile and 
large bro»n eyes She 
dresses iroSorfiilty and 
delights in coltecimg 
.fvffed a/vimah bun 
m«* frHx.|l> and baby 
| .Vwlv vVVn she iivve> from or* cheap 
■ Sf<c) M4ft<hcr as the frccfjemiy dots 
^re pile* her toys into two enormouv 
pi<v(K j arbagc bags and Jiagi ihem 
wuh her 

Ann » l< Like hundredth other 
runaways she hangs out around First 
and fVM Streets in Seattle i derelu i 

J1 Art Of pom shof* valo>fU 

feahag hotels She * tee p> Sate spend 
«/h« » nights wandering the ureeis or 
-mm j in the Dmrtut Shop vVhite it i 
»rt jrf W-jvif*pJ*t rufww*ys ifel *«l 
ome there *afe from the pu*h 
er« and prmfs nvttrde and lr<*n ihe 
o^vs r-«w many the Dufrul Shop is Ihe 
only place 'hey krut w» go 

I ike Ann *!1 the children in irm 
story ate real v\hile ihe u icame* have 
been changed »hen stores aie true 
What rhey *a> here if tvpv.al ■>< *ha( 
hjndreds ->< «xhet kid* 'oid nne atroti 
*merica fa*n Key Wey ro Rmiort 
and New >ork to I m Angeles 

This article center* on ihe njfl/*m 
m Seattle and Sin Diego »H»C* sho 
sen rv« ause Ihey anchor the ends s>l 
I S I lhemiinr«nd*vTk>dsi>oihe 
run »n the We\t Also they are lepre 
seniatitf plates largely ittdd'eitass 
Phew: children *outd he f» 'm *c>oi 
t.iw n from ne it d<»or 

I sat epcus'te Ann at i>r»e vl the 
•onglormuaiabtes under harsh floo 
recent lights I a\ked her why *he 
Jtdrt I go home to he» family 

[ ver>tine i trv to go home to 1 1 *e 
my Oati s'ari* hitting me she >atd 
Now t only go home on <. hmtnui 
thank *gi*mg and on my birthday I 
owe ihem that I J tike tolne at home 
aeam tat I know H would "art all 
over again l>adds dunking and heat 
ing me up rhat s why I left The first 
time i ran away I was H When I »a* 



12 I was (one (or 
food I got a job at 
" F»ot<fc*; Fs 
ercise Club down 
town neax the Do 
nm Shop 

After I lost that 
jet I met this ofd 
man on the srreei 
He taid he needed 
ababynrret Idgel 
paid well He lived 
in a hotel in China 
town He had a 
pr\ntiMe»*<rt and 
the had ■ baby I 
look ca/t of Aftei 
awhde theoklrrun 
ftAadc me a print! 
rule I wav M yean 
M anu I had no 
place to pi 

The ol4 man 
knew all the ve Jap- 
anese (uy* who d 
some to the hotel 
t**ei Tworthrce 
limev a week ( d 
turntrnkt dually ftve or u\ a nijhi 
IVy ea*lt p*id the i»W man V4fl lor 
iti with me He wa* p**i 10 me 
S«)met(mei he jave me 17 to pi to the 
diw.o andSlUtw^peni] Huillefihtm 
alter ntne monih* 

Ann y Unced aroo nd the l>onu» Shop 
at the other ktd> Then the leaned 
k.r\tard kiwen«| her vorc .Mwani 

the othet children to het H« 
nvx3e*ty *?i UHxhiny and vaO 

My parent- never vpoke irt me aSwt 
vei VVhai i knew about il I leame. at 
the moiie* the tonfided vVhen 1 
ftr*i did it 1 d drink before ihe vet 
happened andthen I dpretendii wa*rt i 
happen^/ to me I d think about/ref 
r\ thing like I wam (even there The 
f^\ttime i wavvcaredhecauve Idkln I 
know what wa\ going to happen [hen 
I didn i* are anvmore 1 really only 
like vei *nh vomet^vt I love Uther 
lime* I m indifte/enl I m vrry l^ky 
I ha*rn tbeen hurt hy a mek AWol 
kids have 




After I tetl Ihe 
ptmp >he*.v>ntin 
ued I Parted rrud 
wrevilinjonweek 
eivJi all o«er the 
country I *a» U 

Ann (Old me 
aKvtthemudihow 
vircuti how>hewu 
atxtKvnedotf atter 
each irutch lo the 
hifhedrvidder.who 
then had the nght 
to bathe her down 
She added that her 
life was okay Arty 
way what \hOKe 
did^she have ' No- 
body vnxe<hef»rM 
ran «way had ever 
med to help her 
Nobody 

V\* left the Dorwt 
Shop Kids were 
huddled in door* 
ways or walking 
bavk and *>vth to 
keep warm »onx 
t\ young ai 10 waiting around in the 
i old for tomeitfv? lo vtop and buy (heir 
bodies lor ■ few dollari or a meal or a 
waxmpUtctostay rVlKecirss'uivcd 
by a« d id ^ohn« peering throu|hv!osed 
larwtndowv looking for kids topi\k 
up 

( pro I million chtkJien in Ihe Unit 
ed States run away from home e«\h 
yea) av^ording (o ihe federal Heahh 
and Human Services Admimvtralion 
And most after a few wteks turn lo 
proMitutu>n and theft for vurviva! The 
avenge age of a runaway v hild is I < 

forty veven perce'ii of njn**ay\ ore 
girt) the agency saw More than half 
lea\e home becauce of child above 
One thud art ve<uaJI) abused Ottheve 
vhiidren perceitUivnc liom while 
Tamilies The majonl) are rve»ei even 
reported a> musing by (hen parents 
Knowing all (hat it «a* still duhean 
enmg to see in Seattle »u Tianv kidv 
w ith nowhere to go 

As we walked, Ann introduced me 



to othei streel chikJien, two of whom 
latkediomi >ew MoMofiherun 
a*ayj I met v ie unusually bright 
at/acine lonely and hungry for aduli 
regard and affection 

Their were alvo iohns who came 
up trying to v>1kH Ann 

Theve men whohave ves wit*i hi! 
dren a/e almost entirety middle cla» 
usually married and mod often they 
have t hildren ai home aboui the ^ame 
age av the shild they violate accord 
ing to social worker* They are rarely 
arrested When the police act » i f 
always j£aimi the children 

Before I left Ann, I atked how she 
enviiioned her future Iiwasnxiw af 
(er midnight She MOod near ihe en 
trance of a smut parlor, her smalt funds 
vho^ed in her jacket pockets looking 
weak and defenceless Oh I don r 
plan lo be a prostitute for the rest of 
my life %he declared In Seattle 
mov of (he runaway girls on the Mieei 
end up in prostitution ll s do jr die 
The vamc with the hoyj Doyncjkrvo* 
how hard it is ka a kid (o get a job in 
Seaille r She shook her heac' If I 
had my life to '« ill nser again I 
wnuldn i live like (his I would haw 
stayed borne I d rathei be abused at 
home ihan (his Seriously 1 wwjtd 

She paused 
Bui it's loo lale now 

rhe following day I found Ann wan 
ing tn my hotel lobby with two of her 
fnends. Daniel and Melanie 

Daniel who jum lumed 1^. is tall, 
handsome and ungual!; anuutatc 
He told me aboul running away fmm 
home a* 12 of being raped a w*ek 
later b> a middle aged man m ihe 
hack of a van and being loo frightened 
lo tell anybody In almosi defcrcniial 
(one* heoutlmedhitbneflife— hiivh 
hiking up and down Ihe Wen CoaM 
His was an account of seiual abuse 
drags, dcsprral ton and an aching need 
lo belong somewhere lo somebody 
Now he wa» working as a busboy He 
want* to be a radio announcer Some 
one (old him he had ihe voice for il 
Aftei speaking with Darnel lialked 



"My parents never spoke (o me aboul sex. What I knew about it I learned 



i raaaoi MiicMn t if ll 
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McW She mm nmmtj. cW 
tanluag. There m» i btarade to her 
aMMer MM to far eetwwM gray 

$■* Ml M «MWI MV MM*' eV 

MTOMMdttdcMc/lterajMemo*- 
«. whom toe fo^darery Al I) toe 
tocaMartjaeaf SWMi'llm 

S flfflitt L 

M to ebcrt toe child, Mdaaiehea 
Wneatoenieiwce. 

"I IM MJT 01 CkrwMM IMC. 
MMNMMilAKlllkMiH.- 



— * — • mmmm w w 

CMMetolwmMMwMrweSMEk 

I w« a gay aaratd Jin He mm it. 
aallto'dhena WMy itoccbe was 
14 M^minlwMMMtth 
mi really a hotel for mm. 1 Mane* 
toctiaf (troaMatna) k> tat earney 
for aa becM* JM mi hertog a beat 

Wr». M. 15. aihaia w72d 
ww*> I fat ami tricUag , I eWt 
M JM Law*. | wmM haw to Mt I 
wa»M aaaooer; itofc gjrf Now it 
•oa t betoer Mm. v 

MetoM ut ay tto wwdow to ay 
mem. kwH owcmi day. aw y* 
cmm MU tat mm to toytcreeen to 
to Ma beyoad aad, fortoer abJI. to 

1 mm* m*»»w torn.- im 
teawMJ. -It mi a atoa Mi - 

Now im feed wm IM, who mi a 
Mt aM M jaM> aYMto<MiMa> 
Mg eat. She Mad toaa. ton the toed 
pw*Mt*ee. all Mr yean Mt la to 
mmm $atMnafW 

*I'at to OM a/ Mi. a MtMw Ml 

•nry "kdoeM'tdoawaay geed, 
mx wm aaybedy. rwa Jim I Wl 
•nay a wjMit ■ She la 14 aaw 

I WQWN Mt IM riM n llaw w If 
MtoM toMM wMlM MttoM 
Mw(*.totywMUMto. 

Sm MgML *Hjpmvmnmm**rm 
ifrnritrnt.* toe lead. "AM my Mar 
uyt h. wm'i art amaM H* aaeail 
Mat it to M arwMaart - 

acton Ikft for Sat Dirf».l look 
CW1 Ml Am la M teataaraM at 
foehotrt Ttoyataatot arfaMa 
cfowrca wifl akM aU toty are goav 
to to ■ kfo Ml wM aMtog (Mr« 
■M tow. M I kMw toty want 
erf** a ward af It 

Im Oytoj toCtofcrue om Ttov 
toy to aa m to ralfcr<aaataf ud m 
a gey dowa defer aaaM We*," Am 
Metod "He'i a kWyvxw arotomer " 

Tm ban to tXMeytoW- >W 



Demd. TwKt r " 

She ifeored torn 1mnV%)tatM 
■ai m aiia i aarl Mi year to Sm* 
Cnu. I Mat la M reach aad rede 
MmaalaYMkMMMto.HaMn 
aM grk. He Iton mt - 

I etod hew tod at wm. Ms am* 
wto bam lade gufo. 

"Soty-rtw Am mL 

WkatowfMjtotoMMj.awyMa' 



wmt* chUaYra m toe Mi gator 
TM/naotbcrdtoftod Ttoy itoy 

AM Mm aa iMMJ can arcawy 
Mm^qt traaaal mto flies ok 
MkM. They are rwywMe. 
Oftoa Matoato af chikfea I mm. 
k**»M MaMwtwM. He waa 
M MM. Ml M aala 




»wM^foMiMjiJtoMijto J> MaM^iaa>to 



tory aad lagoto M Mtooaaa. All 
•aMat M torn to tetura, I grew wary 
MMMa toaaaaan toty mic coa> 
tetiaajtoMawMf imaxy 

WMi toty rtajnwW. each had a 
wall fift for aw toty Ml M> at 
M Mtl't ptt too*. A Made of afltr. 
mew, aadiMrwrnrmn 



FwaMttoyitoSanDieto.. _ 
away aaned Ftoick took me to etam 



1. Ht waa |7. al* 

MM^toMMlawtoyaaaMrlUwJ. 
wall Ma>fraM ew*. M mi mmQ 

^ ^^Tj*to|tJMMatici.OM«t, 
Ml N' 



»y. MMtetoM Ma>ipted«.to 
Ml a aataral wtowaeu, a ready 
wiHle aad eaay laafh jotoad ky m 
MMm wtoerabiUy atot mm* him 
MoitoekkaHeaadM HeetkMlto 
aw. m did toe otom, a dam to bm- 



toct tMtow«*rforenc iwu«M«d 
*f aa afoaoat ptMMt raf* Wheal 
rWx awad aawat M Mt. M aaahh 
leMad to taary. $• I let it go ay. 

Oa my aacoad day. m «V«w la 
CwJa VMi ft*, wtorc away -ww, 
way* tM. Tmit Mfma tor dato/ add 

>*^MMM.toMMM^MWMt 

WkCMM la Maarktwa AjiaJte 
M awlaa aad raWad k. rM* w« taw 
ctofoWa via toMed t&aa awl cm 
m i Mr Mafo. Im atakt dan't hat 
ddMM tWtof MtotpMta. 

AmmjM imm n il" 



•aatsvCaL Ht raa aaay wMa M waa 
O. M Ml LM'mm iMtwayt. M 
rt to f caaaMaMaiiM MMU iafoaii l 
aad a dry atoca to iMa. He ctMe* 
i a feed Mady. M he cm'c go 
eeMe. 

riWajMMaM la aa a nmmmyr 
at Mi. -Mcaaat >tm M'l Mm 
atott Maarrew. toa woadcr where 

yoe-reeoiattoa«wlrw.AiaIg«foc 
toMali^TWinitoaMtoiW 
iiai i i M i atoar Ma to M aw>? 
Mm gat MtoJM la gM oato MCMaa 
ail Mt ymt awa ia vM't m year 
M.NaMtkM Wheal 
wwtotog to eat. I awal k. 

WkjtowMaetMefcK.-to added. 
* J^^y^ 
-3mm eftoaaifeitoatMta had.' 
i imL "let M mm arc had Mo. 
ThacawMBtleyM SiawtMntoey 



i l Mat to fa heaat hacaaae I 
ae wy mother Whea I waa 
1 3» tot kicked an om. 

H I Mt i child who im away, I'd 
tMhM.rddaawhM.I'dikdowa 
aad M him erftot w« m M mMX 
WMi >ito M g yea,iid?Awierw/ 
we MMa. rd wy tocMkja M totop 
he dM'i hat. Wd riaatomln^ 
wMt la m hack heme. M I cm'i. I 
w4howuMUIam.r«JwMKt Oad. 
I cm'i IM m aw own. It's mri eut 
toee. It'a craey! Whrw» k't acary* I 
oaa t eey ay own way, And I kcrrw 

The day I mji to Mw Sea Omm, 
rMkk aad I Mat MOcew Mack to 



toMrvkw men rMMeyv I ttted to a 
tori aad a bay who bwd to a hrehee- 
dowacar Aad to a g«t of 15 wafo a 
>aarold baby, aad M (Head af 13 
They had ban trawliag togetoar for 
fwa yean aad coaU M aee btyoad 



at the movies. When Ifint did it, rd pretend it wasn't happening to me.' 
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1 MUMWtvntiautd 



lon-wro* A Ho ihere*<reyounfrun 
s*t,s ip*,cd out on druj^ or Maif er 
\*t ***A on cbeap bowe children 
ob%iouvl) undernourished unhealthy 
un»»*ted America > chttoVen 

A»the*uftbe|anwset r**tf»cVir»J 
I v»i oft the p*r wjichinf the lifM 
fade 

I vehadapretuhardlife Patrick 
suddenly M«d »unnf j< the m.e*n 

i rffrf<d thit I kne» aHhoueh I 
didn't 

I don l »*m to tell v*> all of it 
he Mid I **v Am nuJe 10 fee I 
(cm lleuffedibe<r^he>jirwnch«i 
on ihe pxt hi» feet d-mt Imj abo>e 
the *ater "Mv mom rated me he 
went on because I reminded her of 
m> d+S I »Ua\s knc» *be *a% ^ 
frumther.rMd^l**" remember l»ke 
»hen I 2 )euvi»ki She »a% al 
uiytdiune »eirdthine> like vtaruinjp 
meindmy huk brother toukearvith. 
viKhher Heuooretl Ivjidrwthmf 
fori sensed Patrick »j% tr>injf W tell 
mc »hji he rod neser mU am othei 
adult 

She tried w do s<*ujI Mutt \»rth 
us too " he hefjn a£*in sWrinp out 
to sea a* it he »ere addressing the 1 
(Ktu *nd not nx To f o to bed »ith 
her All thnvfh nn t ,ri>»inyup she 
ttjttki^ mint something stun me 
ini m% little brother i**- She wa- 
ding a *u\ jr*l she- h*dj girlfriend 
ii rhe vime un* and thev »ere all 
.tetfwtf )" the same bed running 
around njked all the time It wake* 
nx**V M> n»nn>xrKr t >ehkxUd 
it *M out ThU > the onh »n t 
iwm%ed 

Then»hcnlu.*> H U«ssenMn 
live »nh rm {rj«Jpjrent» he v*»d 
fhe\ eheats-d and lk-d When I «a> 
is thes Mildmc to a lads kw SVX) 
wftiway Solne>erh*dare*lfamil 
I nevtr sr* m> reil father I al 
»iys fcwels I f«l like there must 
he *omethtnj vironjp *ith me How 
come no one ever fosed roe * 
had I feel like t don t e\iu because 
rmhndy eser&w/roe 

M> mom used io beat me 
Nurds 'heconimued Youwot 
heliese MKne of the siutf she whirled 
roe»ith Hot Wnee I tracks AnJm 
siepcalher * lie »hippeo ,-e 2<> umo 
on the b*A of the kf s *«th a robber 
hne I tned io bkxk « Jftd I yoi hit 
on ihe hands I counted esery »»at 
T«vent> fivejirr«hehitmc Andno* 
he bem m> Imle brothee Ho» \ Jn 
eet eNtn* I tun t ftt e»en But ' ' 
remember it betic*e me * 

I Med Ktu»a if that*** *h> 
iini«i) because o< the heitmfi 

Mek<«>kedMme fulloljnper and 



ihen hv thre* ho beerwn mi<> the 
llevtixO VJc vkjiicd on the pier 
|dnlfl i»jftii*>bf aruruN»») he 
vii4 I h*J no f>i*e io po I didn i 
wirttojlJJ%c Idid* t»*nttoMejl I 
here io ^* 
He stopped vxl ^rjbbed m> *rm 
"No one ever helped me" T>*.h 
mc Helpme*lr*c4help WrMfiA 
' I knwv. " I pulled rm arm Iree 
"There >iKxoftrunf»ldontkno>» 
4n4l dl»ketoJe«« l»innoleamW 
wni>e kr*J»y.*" be »ent on "Idont 
have m> ID «nd I don i krw» h»*» to 
f n a I m vkilliny to lejm I don i 
im to be i dummj j» m> life I 
don't **nt w be j burn bnau^e I m 
betwr trwn that f>> >ou urtder%t«r»d 
.here I m *om»n{ from'' I need to 
know thinj* io »ur»ive' I oVw t kno» 
anyihin; Iijnb5rl> rrtfc' totcUthe 
hone^trvtk M> rrxxn noer helped 
me»Khim\<r*>oWorV The) didn t 
caie About me " 

IkxAedathim hi»e)\%e»pre»Mn^ 
bexeckment pai' and deep humilu 
two liti*harrf\ reaJ 

PjtrKk " I beyin jnd^eup I 
h*d no *n%>»er to ei>e htm 

>*Jked voviaid the fense moj 
raunj the nirkiny k* ftom ihe be*, h 
"Don t w*j think k»mp n turd' 
he iOcd 
I u>d nothifl^ 

He fti.nt.edat mc jndthenhede 
dared rrunfull) /wxrrirv' 

W*hth4 Pjovk rushed n i the renv\ 
climbed it and like j tircu% *.rorvi 
ran »k»j ihe t«)pof it()UKkl> — jw* 
irom me # 



now vol 

CAN IIKIJ* 

A ruijonal rxiuork of vhcllcrs 
foe ruruwtyt financed b> to\rm 
rnerjtJJafldpnviie>ourorv pn«td« 
ttmpmry hoiynt and tnd w liomc 
ins children Man> wch »s The 
Bndpe in Sin Die|o and Shelter 
Kuuwsy Center m Seattle are ex- 
cellent But The Bndfe has eifhi 
bed* and Sralier ru< vi* Other* 
around the country are >unil«rl> 
unall and poorly funded and un 
•qu^naJ io y fPi^V-4T'Jy helf a pw* 
inf RUM of children til flif ht 

The Oiehcn need help You can 
pet m •cuch wrfi Ihove m your com- 
mutit) throujh the NaiiOMl Kun 
«w«y Hotline <IUOO-:3l-oWol or 
the National Runaway Switchboard 
(I tOOo2t-4000) Orwnte the N> 
norui Youth Wy^ Alliance, Oef< 



f, iWCoonecKfut Ave N W 

WivhiATon. d c 



a njum rlituAiv} ml 
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Hunan Retourcet Serlet 
RUIAWAY TOOTH J COVEWWKKT RESPONSE TO A NATIONAL PROBLEM 
VoU 7, No. 2 February, 1982 

by 

MicheU R. Migri 

An Information Service of the National Conference of State Legislatures 
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RUNAWAY YOUTH: GOVERNMENT RESPONSE TO A NATIONAL PROBLEM 
by 

Mlchele R. Magri 
NCSL Youth Service* Project 

This Issue brief on runaway youth detail, federal efforta In this field, 
aervlce delivery systea, an hlghllghta the atatea' involveaent. 

HISTORY 

COaaunlty-ba.ed runaway youth progr.a. e . er ged In the ald-1960's In re.pon.e to the 

? rn °/ d 'Y""?* ° f who lcft h0 « c •«* w« °" the a0 ve acroa. the country. 

Concerned with the potential exploitation and victinlzatlon of young people while on 

£ *Z T T^*Ta * pr °«, r "* P rovldcd neutr ** and protection unconnected with 

the established .ystea.." Eaergeney .helter, food, „dlcal care, and Mediate 

aaslatance were offered by volunteers, churchea, and coaaunlty groups through theae 

centers. • 

Runaway prograa. provided hoae-llke atao.phereo and were located in old hoaea, 
•part.enta, or storefronta with open .cccaa 24-hour, a day. Although their priaary 
objective „a. to keep youth off the atreeta, the.e early .heltera nade every effort to 
put youth in touch with their parent, and to help thea return home. 

A hua.nl. tic phllo.ophy of youth', rights to ael f-deteralnat Ion and Involveaent guided 
the .volution of the.e center.. Prograa st.ff were coaaltted to the concept, of tru.t, 
non- judgmental and .upportlve Interaction, and re.pon.ivene.. In .ervice delivery to 
youth and to the need, of the coaaunlty. Prevention and early intervention were the 
corner.tones of their work. 

By the e.rly 1970'., youth problea. h.d begun to take on new dlaenalona. For exaaple. 
S e .o^«°. ?:i l ?T?:\lVr b "!* ht ln ^° C !? e Juvenlle court « mcrea.ed froa 280,000 



« 97* to 1, 12,500 m 1972, and the ratio of caae. to the youth po luill ion <1 FiZZ 
V IT ° f f aR "! ro8C fron l ' SZ to 3.42.{1| Truancy and achool drop-out rataa alao 
cl abed drastically. By sprln* 1972, the i. 8ue of runaway youth grew froa a 
collec lve concern of parenta and realdents In certain conaunitlea to a C o. 
federal pollcvaakers. Running away had becone a coaoon reaponse to faally an 



youth gr 

concern of 

fo^'u^V r f C , hlng what * Sen ** e Conalttee in 1973"c7ried" "eVl^ 
!nl».l?v I 0 " S K tllt,<itIcal ^vey •">" Ru™-^ Youth c.tlaated that 733,000 young people 
annually leave hoae at lrast overnight without the P erai«alon of their parenta or legal 



THE EMERGENCE OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION: THE RUNAWAY YOUTH ACT 

In the inter r art of 1973, the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare eatabliahed 
an Intra-Departaent.il romolttee on Runaway Youth in response to the growing national 
concern about the problems of runaway youth. Senator Birch Bayh, then the chalraan of 
Judlcl * ry waa flroly coaaltted to developing alternative, 

that would divert runaway youth, labeled a. .tatus offender., froa arre.t, detention 
and involveaent with law enforceaent and violent offendera. Many runaway prograa staff 
aenbers testified before Bayh'., Coaaittee that the swelling nuaber of runaway youth had 
begun to overwhela their volunteer staff, and Halted operating budgeta. 

ri/ T U V °i thC r C efforti ' ™ e National Runaway Youth Prograa was initiated under 
of 197M° P \ ' JuVenlle Ju,tlce * nd Delinquency Prevention Act 
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The goal* of the Runaway Youth Act, aa .andated by aection 315, are: 

(1) to meet the needa of youth during the runaway incident; 

(2) to reunite youth with their fa.Uiea and to encourage the resolution of fatally 
problem.; 

(3) to atrengthen fa.ily relationahipa and to encourage atable living goals for 
youth; and 

(4) to help youth decide upon a future course of action. 

The Juvenile Justice „ Delinquency Prevention Act has been amended twice since it. 
enactment, expanding the legislative scope of the Runaway Youth Act In two area.. The 
fir.t .et of at.end.euc. in 1977 expanded the definition of runaway youth to include the 
previoualy unidentified and un.erviced population of homele.. youth. The a.endtnent. 
.l.o apecified that *a»ily reunification be encouraged when a PP ropriate--recognition of 
the fact that «any of the.e youth were hoaele.. bec.uae of parental abuae or neglect. 
The second .et of amendment., in cl.anged the grant funding proce.a tc , • direct 

atate allocation baaed on popul&tlor. to ca-ire aervicea in each state. (See Table lj. 

The Touth Development Bureau (YDB), located within the Admini.tr.tion for Children 

TouthT-and FamiHe., Office of Human Development Servicea, haa adniniatered 

alnce lta P*»"ge. The Act authorizea granta, technical aaaiatance and ahort-ten. 

training to public and private non-profit agenciea within the community. Grant. «e 

made to develop and atrengthen community-baaed program, that provide the core 

of te.por.ry ahelter, coun.eling, and after-care (follow-up aervicea) to runaway, 

ho.ele*. youth and their familiea. 

Theae aervicea are provided both directly by tha programa and through contract, 
eatabli.hed with other .ervlce provider.. In addition to the.e grant, aupport la al.o 
being provided through the National Communic.tion. Sy.tem, deaigned to aerve aa a 
neutral channel 6f communication between runaway vouth and their familiea. Thia system 
also refer, youth to needed .ervlce. within thel' communities. 

Even with the bipartiaan aupport thia legi.lation received, appropriation difficultie. 
hive Plagued the prog ra«. However, In 1975, the appropriation wa. «t at $5 nil lion, 
«d S^^ly to $11 -iillon in 1978 where it regained through 1981 The 

.p'roprlation for 1982 ha. not been without difficulty, a. several propoao a have been 
con.idered by both the Admini.tr.tion and the Pep.rtt.ent of Health « d Hu» n Service. 
Including the incorporation of the Runaway Youth Act into a block th ;^J" 
and the tranafer of the progra.a to the ACTION agency. Aa of early February, however, 
he federal Concurrent Resolution, effective through March 1982 .et. the appropr a ion 
level at $10.5 .illion. It 1. anticipated that the program will remain a categorical 
operation within the Youth Development Bureau of Health «d "ut." Se rvice. J°r FY 83 
although a reduced appropriation level may be con.idered aa the Federal role decreaaea. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The Runaway and Homele-a Youth Act i. regarded a. .n important social .ervlce 
initiative for .everal reiions: 

CD Pr.«ed within the Juvenile Ju.tice Delinquency prevention Act, the Run. way and 
Homele.. Youth legi.lation provide, .n impetu. for the development .nd expansion of 
_ y-ba.ed program, de.igned to .erve .t.tu. offender.. T1.U. 

.eriou. offender. «re diverted from the court. «t.d inappropr i.te in.titution.l 
arrangement!* 
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(2) It In comprehensive In aandatlng the Integration of the faally into a wide 
network of community-baaed services designed to aeet faally needs. it requires 
stteapts «t fsally reunlf lcstlon and stsblllzstlon through lndlvldusl and fa«lly 
counseling, snd after-care services. 

(3) The Runswsy Youth Act provides recognition of the fsct thst the runswsy youth 
problem Is s national snd lnterstste Issue. 

(4) The Act provides funding to ensure that progrsas exist In esch stste. Theie 
progrsai sre linked together on s stste, reglonsl, snd national level, providing a 
oechanlsa that aaalsta youth In returning to their faalllea. Acting under authority of 
the Act, the YDB facllltatea and encourages Information and reaource •hiring aaong the 
various programs. 

(5) The Act provldea YDB with the capability to collect data. Thla collection la 
the only source of nationwide statistical lnforastlon on runaway, homelesa youth and 
their faallles. 

(6) Standard model regulations, developed by YDB, provide for prograa quality and 
conslatency while allowing prograa flexibility and Innovation. 

(7) Progrsas funded by the Act are able to uae YDB funda to establish credibility aa 
recognized, federally-funded prognas, ualng such funda as "seed money" to gather 
additional, brosd-bsied aupport. 



CHARACTERISTICS Of YOUTH SERVED 

Why do youth run? There are msny explanations for why youtha run away from home. 
Although the reaearch on thla topic la fairly recent, the aoat coaprehenalve itudlea 
stress that runaways are not a hoaogeneoua group, and they examine three envlronaenta 
thst constitute aost of a youth's life 'experience: hone, peer, and school. 

A 1974 study concluded thst tl * interaction of lnterpersonsl , fsally, snd school 
fsctors seems to preclpltste running swsy from home. The aost often cited fsctors 
Include the frequency of disruptive fsmlly activities, such aa frequent aovea, parental 
slcohollsa, absence of one parent, little communication In the fsally, and phyilcal or 
sexual sbuse. Further studies deaonstrste a correlation aaong alcohol abuse, drug 
abuse, and running away. 

In abort, It la important to atreaa that runaway and homeleaa youth represent two 
distinct categorlea: the former who run from a faally altuatlon that haa the potential 
for reconciliation, and the latter In which reunification nay not be possible becsuie 
of fsally Indifference. 

Runsway Youth Centers sre serving six distinct youth populstlons. 

(1) Runsway Youth. Youth who are away from hoae without peralaslon of their psrents 
or legal guardians. 

(2) Pu«h-out Youth. Youth who leave home with parental encouragement. 

(3) Throwawaya. Youth who lesve hoae with knowledge snd approval of parents or legsl 
guardlsns, snd who desire to lesve home. 

(4) Potentlsl Runswsy Youth. Youth who are still living st hoae but sre considering 
leaving hoae without permiaalon. 

(5) Non-crlsls Youth. Youth who sre living In sn unstable or critical altuatlon, but 
who are not planning to leave. 
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(6)0ther. Youth who use the project* for various other purposes. 

Demographics. The 1979 data base establ lshed by YDB reveals that runaways are the 
largest category (42Z), followed by pushouts and throwaways (28Z) and non-crlsls youth 
(20Z). More females than stales run away In each category, with the exception of the 
push-outs where Dales predominate. The 14—1 7 age group represents 83Z of the youth 
served, although programs also serve youth between the ages of 9 and 13 years (13.3Z). 
While 72Z of youth served are whlte/caucaslan, minority youth also use these programs 
(167 black; 6Z Hispanic). 

Living situations. Of the youth who cooe to these shelters as runaways, the largest 
proportion (81. 6Z) had been living at home. However, the faally had been typically 
(61. 7Z) headed by a single parent or stepparent. 

Re ferrals . Youth come In contact with the runaway centers through a wide variety of 
referrals. The majority (19Z) refer themselves for services. However, the police, 
courts, probation, and other Juvenile Justice agencies Initiate 27Z of all 
referrals — Indicating that these programs, as a result of the Implementation of 
deinstitutionalization laws, are serving as alternative service programs for status 
offenders. Protective services, mental health, and other public or private agencies 
account for 21 X of the total referrals, demons trat lng that these programs fill 
community service gaps. 



PROCKAM DESCRIPTION 

It Is Important to note that the 169 prograos funded by the Runaway Youth Act do not 
constitute all of the runaway youth service prograos In the country. The YDB programs, 
however, offer a successful demonstration effort which can be viewed as a model. 

Runaway youth centers are diverse In term of structure, ranging from f ree.rstand lng 
emergency shelters to multi-purpose youth service agencies. Some have developed In 
response to specific community needs, while other programs have been .selected as 
demonstration-sites to test their ability to deal more comprehensively with numerous 
youth probleas. Examples of such problems Include teenage pregnancy, school drop-outs, 
prostitution, youth employment, and adolescent abuse. 

Despite this diversity, some common denominators exist In terms of key servi.ee 
components for all runaway youth programs. (All services are provided at no cost and 
have no eligibility requirements.) Eaergency shelter Is the cornerstone of the runaway 
program. Temporary housing U provided at the client's request on a 24-hour, 
7-<Uy-a-week basis through residences nalntalned by the prograos, or through tetiporary 
foster homes, "host hones," and other community-based resources. 

Crisis intervention counseling Is another key component that assists the yotth In 
thinking abom family dynamics and the rearons for running awoy. This se^lce 
attempts to avoid a breaking point in family communication and encourages family 
reunification. r >ther key services Include outreach, inform* t Ion and referral, medical 
assistance, legal services, transportation, placement, advocacy, and after-care 
services. In addition to providing services directly, the projects have established 
solid working relationships witn other institutions in the local communities, Including 
welfare departnents, Ju^nlle justice agencies, social services programs, schools, 
police, and orVer runaway yrofcraos and crisis Intervention units. 

In a 1979 study, a sample of YDB funded runaway youth programs revealed that programs 
jere operating highly complex and diversified service programs. In fact, the average 
YDB grant provided funding for less than half the cost of these programs. Other funds 
used by the programs Included contracts from the Office of Juvenile Justice Delinquency 
Prevention, National Institute of Mental Health, Title XX, state agencies, local 
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agencies, snd private foundations. (See Table 2.) A cost analysis deaonatrated that 
the projects generated, sn additional $3,000 worth of resources per aonth through the 
use of volunteers, donated resources, and ln-klnd services. 



THE STATES' RESPONSE 

The states have entered this arena by providing services to runsways, hoaeless youth, 
and their fannies through a vsrlety of techniques, Including specific legislation, 
ltne-ftea appropriations In general fund categories, and purchase of service contrscta 
on the local level. 

Becsuse state lnvolveaent Is a fairly recent activity, this section of the report la 
Halted In scope and offers only a ssaple of state lnvolveaent. Further research In 
this area will continue through NCSL's Youth Services Project. 

State Leg islation . To date, New York, U the only state to have passed specific 
legislation related to runaway snd hoaeless youth. Two key factors played a role In 
the legislation's development. (I) in 1976, Asseablyasn Howard Usher, chalraan of the 
Assembly's Child Care Committee, held hearings to exsnlne New York's runaway probleam 
In light of the federally funded runaway youth progrsaa which he perceived as" useful • 
(2) Also In 1976, the stste aoved to keep status offenders out of Institutions In order 
to comply with the .Juvenile Justice Delinquency Prevention Act. Through joint 
hearings, coaalttee members, police officers, and coaaunlty groups developed a 
concensus that the best way to deal with runaways was through treatment rather than 
detent Ion. 

Passed In 1978, New York's law follows the Federal Runaway Youth legislation, and la 
adalnlatered by the Division of Youth. The statute clarifies the legal status of 
runaway youth and estsbllshes both procedures and funds to expand services through the 
development of new programs. This provision restricts support to existing federslly 
funded prograas. 

Ohio has passed leglslstlon, H8440, that bslances the goals of fair trestaent for youth 
and protection for the public. (See "Juvenile Justice In the States} Which Way Is it 
Heading'" State Legislatures , Jan -ry, 19B2, pp. 19-24.) Adalnistered by the Division 
of Youth, this legislation created a two-part, formula-based grant of state aid to 
counties. The grants aay be used to support prevention, diversion, diagnosis, 
counseling, treatment, foater care, and rehabilitation prograas for "alleged or 
adjudicated unruly or delinquent children, or children at risk of becoming unruly or 
delinquent." The Juvenile courts and county coealsslonera Jointly establish an snnual 
plan of services needed at the local level. 

Following an unsuccessful attempt to obtain Une-ltea appropriation from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, Wisconsin passed legislation that earmark* 
Title 1VB (the Tederal Child Welfare Prograa) funda for runaway youth prograaa. For 
each of the next two years, $100,000 has been made available to support existing 
federally-funded prograas. fhla funding replacea lost federsl spproprlatlons. 
Additionally, the law provides $100,000 per yesr for a two-year period to nonfederal 
programs thst serve runaway youth as a portion of their overall client population. The 
selection of the Title IVB legislation as a potential revenue source for runaway youth 
prograas was appealing to the legislature and to runaway prograas, because the aoney 
resjilna administered by s state agency. 
\ 

Connecticut has taken a unique approach In parsing a no-cost bill that seta a fraaevork 
within which the family aay be considered 1» need of services. Thla law grew out of 
Connecticut's efforts to deinstitutionalize status offenders. 

Florida, which last yesr created a $307,000 llne-lt*m appropriation for runaway youth 
programs to replace lost federal dollars, also appointed an Interim committee on atatua 
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offender; within the Senate Judiciary-Criminal Committee. The committee It expected to 
reconoend a state-local partnership in providing services to runaway youth. 
Legislation is being proposed in both the Florida Scndte snd House for shelter 
prograas, with the state share used to purchase beds and support one-half of the 
operating costs of these programs.' 

Maryland has demonstrated its support by call inn for a "aole source" 332 acroas the 
board increase to runaway youth programs. The Governor, whose approval is required, it 
expected to support this action. 

Other State Action. Several states have responded to federsl cutbacks in funding for 
runaway youth program and to arguments for the cost-effectiveness of these prograas by 
providing line-ltea appropristlonc. These states include Wisconsin, Msryland, 
Minnesota, California, Vertaont, Florida, Ohio, and Hawaii. Other options for state 
support that will require review and study include: ualng state-f oraula Office of 
Juvenile Juatice Delinquency Prevention granta; using funds available under the Social 
Servtcea Block Granta; and creating various paas-through mechanlaaa from the state to 
local level that could reault in purchase-of-contract services or f ee-for-scrvice 
reiaburseaentsi 



(II JUVENILE COURT STATISTICS, Office of Youth Development, 1972, p. 415. 
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TAILS 1 

RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH CENTERS 
FY '81 ALLOCATIONS BY AREA 

NUMBER OF 

AREA ALLOCATION PROGRAMS 

.^AUbsaa $179,484 2 

J Alaska 23,445 1 

Arizona 120,336 2 

Arkansas 101,980 2 

Aserlcan Ssaoa « 2,040 0 

California 990,222 18 

Colorado 127,475 6 

Connecticut 130,534 3 

Dtlsvar 26,515 1 

D.C 26,515 2 

Florida 354,889 6 

Georgia 247,810 4 

Cum i 9,178 0 

Hawaii 43,851 1 

Idaho 46,911 1 

Illlnol 514,997 5 

Indiana 253,929 4 

Iov 130,534 2 

Kansaa 102,999 2 

Kentucky 166,227 1 

Louisiana 205,999 2 

Maine 50,990 2 

Maryland 182,543 4 

Massachusetts 241 ,692 6 

Michigan 435,453 6 

Minnesota 1R5,603 2 

Mississippi 128, 49* 1 

Missouri 214,157 4 

Montana ' 37,732 1 

Nebraska 71,386 2 

Nevada 32,633 1 

New Hampshire 40,792 1 

New Jersey 318,176 5 

New Mexico , 64,247 1 

New York 756,689 10 

North Carolina 25.6,989 3 

North Dakota 30,594 \ 

Northern Marianas 1,020 0 

Ohio 491 ,542 6 

Oklahoma 129,514 3 

Oregon Ill ,158 2 

Fennsylvsnia 495,621 7 

Fuerto Rico * 205,999 2 

Rhode Island 38,752 1 

South Carolina 143,791 1 

South Dakota + 32,633 1 

Ttnnesaet • 198, 860 3 

Tsxs 651,650 12 

Trust Territories t 10,198 0 

Utah • 80,564 1 

Veraont 22,436 1 

Virginia *229,454 3 

Virgin Island 6,119 0 

Washington 174,385 7 
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We*: Virginia * «5,663 2 

Wisconsin .£# 214,157 4 

Wyoalng 22,436 2 

TOTALS ' * 
S_ 7 Areai g $11,456,300 173, 

SObRCE. Federal Register, Feb. 24, 1981, Part VII, Departoent of Health 4 Human 
Services, Office of Hunan Dcvelopaent Services, Runaway & Hooeless Youth Program; 
Aval lab 11 Ity of Financial Assistance. 



TABLE 2 

RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH PROCRAMS REPORTING "OTHER SOURCES OP INCOME"* 

SOURCE PERCENT OF PROGRAMS 

REP ORTING 

FEDERAL FUNDING 

Youth Developoent Bureau 44. 7Z 
Law Enforceeent Assistance Administration/ 

Juvenile Justice »nd Delinquency Prevention Act 1 AX 

Comprehensive Eoployvent and Training act 242 

Natlonsl Institute on Drug Abuse 7Z 

National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 5Z 

National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 3lZ 

Title XX of the Social Security Act 21. 5X 

STATE FUNDING 

Dept. of Public Welfare/Social Services 343 

Dept. of Children and Youth 152 

Dept. of Mental Health 12X 

State Crialnal/Juvenlle Justice Commission 11. 5Z 

CITY/TOWN/COUNTY 
PRIVATE FUNDS 

United Way 40X 

Junior League U 

Foundations 18Z 

In-Kind Services 8 * 

Organ! tat ion/Business/Corporation 12Z 

Churches/Dioceses 1** 

YMCA/YWCA 8 * 

Meobershlp Drivea/Donations/Volunteers 30Z 



+ 148 programs reporting 



SOURCE: FY 1981 Annual Report to the Congress on the Status Accoapl Ishoents of the 
Centers Funded Under the Runaway Youth Act; U.S. Dept. of Health * Huoan Services, 
Office of Huoan Developoent Services, Administration for Children, Youth & Families, 
Youth Development Bureau. 

HiHtitiiiitniitHttttnnnititttfttiiHtowittttiiiitutiiii 

# This issue brief waa made posaible through a grant froo the 

# Youth Developoent Bureau, Department of Health and Huaan 
I Services, Office of Huoan Development Services. 
I Contract I90CY308/01 
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YOUTH SERVICES PROJECT 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 

In September, 1981, the Youth Development Bureau (YDB) In the U.S. * Department of 
Health and Hunan Services entered Into a cooperative agreement with the National 
Conference of State Legislatures (SCSI) under which NCSL would provide information 
assistance to the nation's state legislatures. The goal of the NCSL's Youth Services 
project Is to support the decision-making capacity of state legislatures In the area of 
yourh services. In addition, this project complements the program activities currently 
underway through the YPB-funded Coordinated Networking Projects. These* youth services 
networks deliver services at both the fate and local levels, and have successfully 
created foroal lii.kages to state, local, public, private and voluntary agencies. Their 
progran experience will provide much of the technical expertise for this project. 

The project vlll focus on a broad range of youth services policy Issues Including 
runaway and homeless youth and their families, child abu»e and neglect, substance 
abuse, Juvenile Justice (status offenders and non-Inst Itutlonal arrangements), and 
foster care. 

PRCjECT OBJECTIVES : 

The project has three primary objectives; 

M) to share Interdiclpl inary information on services tor vulnerable youth with 
state leglsl it ures, state and local government ancnc.es, t nd private, and voluntary 
organizations; 

(}) rn provide linkages between programs serving vulnerable youth and the state 
lexlnl itures; and 

, O) to establUh ,i mechanism for systematically gathering and disseminating 
Information un cx^nphry, i. ust -of festive , and repllcable models for delivering services 
to vulnerable vouch. k \v f 

PROJFCT IMPLEMENTATION 

The project will be carried out through: 

General resource information assistance on vouth services . NCSL maintains files of 
state activity concerning youth service and requests that state legislators and 
legislative staff send bill copies, updated information and relevant reports and 
articles on tnis subject to our Denver office c/o Michelc Magri. 

♦On-slt* technlral assistance to state legislatures . Formal assistance may take the 
form of expert rest inony during pertinent hearings, while less formal assistance -nay 
Include briefing meetings with legislators and IcgisJntive staff. 

*A quarterly issue brief, feature article, and legislator's guide. These 
publications will provide general and specific Information on youth services;. 

•Concurrent session on youth services at the 1982 NCSt, Annual Meeting. Federal, 
it,ite ,«nd total representatives will dlsiuss intergovernmental cooperation and model 
programs necessary to meet the noeds of youth and their families, 

PROJECT STAFF 

The project manager Is MUhele R, Magri, who may be contacted In NCSL's Denver office 
at (WJ) 62Vf>600. 
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[From the State Legislatures, May 1982] 

Mfchete Magri 



The problem of runaway youth was first addressed by local communitits and later by tha 
f tdt ral government. Now tha states ara taking a mora actlvt role. 

Runavvay^buth 

rwsf-l D Brenda ' a 16 -y ear - 

If 1 II ll—l old Midwesterner, was sexually 
\AM IV^ M IV^ involved with, her stepfather for 
■ years. When her mother dis- 

^awfre*"^T^^^^ " covered this, she told Brenda to 

m" 3 ll^lv^t^^ !eave and never return - 

□ Tim, a 16-year-old, middle- 
class youth in Ohio, got into a prolonged argument with his father 
over Tim's refusaUo cut the grass. The father ordered him to leave 
the house and later refused to take him back. 

, □ An American Indian couple, both alcoholics, decided to 
split up and each insisted that the other take responsibility for their 
14-year-old daughter^ Barbara. Neither agreed to keep her, so 
Barbara wound up living in cars and vacant buildings in Minneapolis. 
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these vignettes offer awfynchu^ytifTjp^ into the lues 
0 f »he estimated one million troubled youth /.ru each year 
r un a<vay from home These are America 5 Dusnoul and 
i^'Owaway /ouh aban<Jored neglected and abused by 
the»r parents 

bfe on the streets quickly destroys any I'lusions 'rese 
youth may K a/e ^e:d 3a f fey Cammed tre front coot 
Hungry brokp aione andseek.rgioescapefiompdientai 
abuse Of .^difference trey soon alcove r that at ire' .»fe 
b''ngs only further victimization 

Such youth are easy prey for adult **xp!oitation Many 
w l t turn jo pros! *ut on when they Tire of sieepmg .n door 
ways Some continue d'ug ,ird alcuhol habtls which may 
>ad mem >nto petty crime to support their activities Sim 
others wrtlge' caught jp r n 3 e" ous organized crime as go- 
fers or actual participants ,n exchange for food and 
shelter e 

Many experts beieve theif* <sa cyclical process from 
abused ch.d to runaway to prostitute to juvenile detm 
goenf Ifis 3 problem t ha' may worse before it gets bet 
ter as economic corditons stre'ch family assistance 
resources and capabilities to the limit 

^■■notifs* j^awiys to comma .. national media and 
> I Dob'"" I'.VfiT.on wow* the t'ower ch 'dren of the 
I a i060s T " *>i m*\*> sometimes portrayed as roman- 
ce seekers 3f ex per ence and community bui the reality of 
treu lives wa* O'ten harsh in response to their need for 
omergenc y \ .tant p ..ommuntty based 1 una wav youth 
" a r-e'tet>b* , qa cmt-iq ( Shelter uffeied food medical 
are and pfo*^ ' jr uut^'de .;f ostapdshed systems 
wheh viewed these youth with >usD«..or» and dist't^t 
Although their primary objects was to Keep youth Off the 
streets these earfy sheiks made p-very 'tempt to put 
youth m tou< h w*'h their families and to help them return 
home 

By sp^r.g 1972 tre issueot runaway youth had grown 
from a collective concern of parents and res dents in cer- 
ra<n communities :oa concern ot federal po 1 icymakers 
R.j r> n.rg. < jiway ^ad become a > ommon response to family 
-md socai pressures and had reached what a Senate 
Judiciary Committee m 19H called epidemic 
proportions The Swoilinq number of runaway youth had 
b^gun to Overwhelm the volume sta'fs and limited 
operating budgets of ava.iab^ programs fn response to 
g r Owng natooat concern th* National Runaway Youth 
Program was- mhdfed undnrmeauthonzatonot Title fit of 
the Juvenile Jushce and D*''nouer>cy Prevent,on (JjDP) 
Actof t974tPubncLaw93«Jl5i fPorahistoryanddescrtp. 
tiOn of this legislation c^e pagp> 22 I 

At the heart of the jJOPact >s the issue ot how to remove 
;raK>s offenders -youth who hav»» committed acts that 



wou'd not beVconsidered criminal it committed by 
adu"s— from involvement with law enforcement and the 
juvenile justice system In order to participate in the act 
and receive federal funding for a variety of juvenile justice 
prog'ams state, are required to comply with the act by 
maodatmg de institutionalization of stalur offenders Title 
III of the act, which is administered separately by the Youth 
Development Bureau (YOB) within the Department cf 
Health and Human Services is the federal instrument tor 
developing community based alternatives for runaway 
youth 

■ n response to lh»s federal initiative, there has been an 
1 extraordinarily high level of state legislative activity in 
I the juvenile justi ,e area *n recent years Dunngthelast 
decade three-quarters of the states have either enacted 
entirely new codes or made substantial modifications mex- 
istmg codes affecting children and youth or both 

The revision of state codes has centered on two ma-n 
issues how state services should be organized for effec« 
live service delivery and how youth should bo classified or 
labeled to receive services Thesecono is a heated issue m 
the states The heart of the controversy «s a jurisdictional 
question whether non-criminal behavior— of which 
runaways a re one example— should be handled in juvenile 
court where legal mechanisms are used, or by the state 
child welfare system whjch emphasizes treatment 

The problem of status offenders - Ml confronts both the 
juvemle justice system and the social service delivery 
system More than 250.000 arrests for status offenses are 
recorded each year and. although the number of status of- 
fenders in secure detention has dropped dramatically from 
200000 m 1975. nearly 50,000 youth were still detained 
last year 



The key issue is not the 
mix of funds available to 
support programs for 
runaways, but the 
nature of the state 
delivery system to youth 
and their families. 
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Each day thousands of runaways enter me doors ol 
what are generally referred to as runaway youth . 
programs Many young people 09 Percent) refer 
themselves for services, having learned of a center from 
another runaway while on the street, from the program's 
outreach efforts or through the National Communication 
System, a KXMree he Jme connecting /unaways, parent 
and programs But lb* police, courts, probation and other 
juvenile justice agercies innate 27 percent of all referrals, 
indicating tnat these programs are serving as alternative 
serviceprograms lor status offenders Protective services, 
mental health, and ether public or private agencies ac 
count for 21 percent of referrals, demonstrating that these 
programs fill community service saps Some experts ruve 
referred io these youth as the system spillovers, youth 
*ho have become entangled in the web of juvenile justice 
and child *elfa re systems and whose needs continue t o 1_ 
unmet 



The Youth Development Bureau has established !69 
runaway youth programs nationwide Although these pro- 
grams do .not constitute all of the runaway youth programs 
in the country, the r'OBprograms, however, can bevTewed 
as a sucesstut model In 1981. through YOB efforts, 
133.000 youth received services on a one- time drop-in 
basis. 45.000 received more extensive services, and the 
National Communication System handled 200 O00 calls 
t(Om youth and their families 

Runaway youth centers are diverse in terms of struc- 
ture, ranging from free-standing emergency shelters to 
multi purpose youth service agencies All programs pro- 
vide the core services, mandated by the Runaway Youth 
Act. Of e urgency shelter or a 24 hour. 7-days-a-week 
basis, counseling, and after-ca'e (follow-up) services to 
runaway and homeless youth Program staff members 
work closely with the family, .whfying the family withm 72 
hours ol their child's whereabouts 



The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 



th* Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act, Till* III ot th« Juverolo Justice 
0*r.aqt*ncy P rev en too Act (PL 
93-415) was established tn 1974 

The goals o! the Runaway youth Act. * 
as mandated by s«cuon 3i5. areas 
follows 

(1 ) to aSeviate the needs ol youth 
due tog the runaway tp«$ode 

(2) to reunite youth with their families 
and to encourage the resokjtion of 
*itrafamity problems 

(3) to strengthen family relatonshos 
and to encourage stable Irving goa's for 
youth and 

(4) to hetpyouth dec«de upon a 
future course of actco 

The Youth Oeveiccment Bureau 
(YOB). Seated withm the Administra- 
tion for Children. Youth and FamAes. 
Ottict of Human Development Ser- 
vices, has administered the act since 
its passage The act authorises the pro- 
vision of grants, technical assistance, 
and short term Irammg to public and 
private, non-profit agencies located 
wit ntn the community Grants are made 
tor the purpo** of developing and/or 
stiengthemng community -based pro- 
grams which provide the/ core services 
of temporary shelter, counseling and 
after<are (fooowup services) to 
tuna way or otherwise homeless youth 
and their families 

In addition to these project grants sup- 
port is also berno, prov«dod through'the 



National Communication System, 
designed to serve as a neutral channel 
ot communication between runaway 
v**-*h and their families and to refer 
them to needed services withm th m 
communities 

The appropriation for 198? nas not 
been without iti difficulty, as several 
proposals have been considered by 
both the Administration and the Oepait- 
ment of Hearth and Human Services 
*>ciud*>g the incorporation of the 
Runaway Youth Act mto a social scr 
vice block grant to the states with 
nearly a 40 percent reduction from the 
current level of $10 2 rrWfion ft is an- 
ticipated that the program will remain a 
cateooncal op* ration withm the Youth 
Development Bureau of Health and 
Human Services for FY 1983 

The Runaway Youth Act ts regarded 
as an Important social service initiative 
for several reasons 

(l) Framed withm the Juvenile 
justice DeMncjuency Prevention Act, 

runaway youth legislation provided 
ai impetus for the development and ex- 
pansion of community-based programs 
designed to serve status offenders 
Thus, non-violent, less serious of- 
fenders have been diverted from the 
courts and inappropriate institutional 
arrangements 

(?) II is compf chcnsivo m mandating 
the integration ol the famrfy mto a wide 



network of ccmmunityoased services 
designed Jo meet famrfy needs It re- 
quires attempts at fanWy reunification 
and Stabilization through individual, 
f armty counjetng. and after-care 
so i vices 

(3) The Runaway Youth Act provided 
recognition of the fact that the runaway 
youth problem was a national and inter- 
state issue 

(4) The act provided funding to en- 
sure that programs exist m each state 
These programs arc linked together on 
a state, regional ?nd national level 
provid-ng a mechanism which assists 
youth n retummg to their famfies Act- 
ing under the authority of the act. YOB 
facilitates andencou'agvs information 
and resource sharing among the 
various programs 

(5) The act provided YOB with the 
capability to conect data This collec- 
tion is the only source of nationwide 
statistical information on runaway and 
homeless youth and their fannies 

(6) Standard model regulators, 
developed by YOB. provided for pro- 
gram quality *nd consistency while 
allowing program flextolity and innova- 
tion 

(7) Programs funded by the act were 
able to use YOB momes to estatftsn 
their credibility as a recognized feder- 
ally funded program, using such funds 
as "seed money" to gather addtonal. 
broad based funding 
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Then begins the *ard work of attemPtkng to bung about 
family reconcil>at!C;i Program staff increasingly finds thai 
these youth run from two distinct types of homes and 
families one which has the potential for reconaltat-on and 
the other in wr-ich reunification may never be possible 
because of parental abuse or indifference 

Although me YCB miliar 'has rr-oided the core stri- 
ve jf he 'unaway youth program, indtvxJuai progr* 
have been the ^nmary source of jn novation m service 
delivery design Foi example. O»ogene» youth Services m 
Sacramento Calif hao developed a program assessment 
and evaluation tool !he Slandaidand Peei Review Process 
(SPRP) Itisatwo-pha^modei The first phase mvoKes a 
self assessment by the program, and the second phase 
uons.sts of on site peer reviews jy t » »d agency direc- 
tors and me staff Basedupon four yea rsu work and a set 
of s<x you if* services standards wit ova 200 gu lelmes, 
SPRP iS a cost-effective certification system wn. ,K c 
potent»a) toassol states »n monitor my and licensing prac 
trees 

^heBndge.a Boston program, is renowned foi itsstreet 
outreach work In addition to street counselors, the Bridge 
provides a loving medica, van staffed by voiuntee. doctors 
Aho provide immediate medica* assistance to runaways 
wf.ie provdrnq mfui matron un the projects services 
Zwtit examples o* innovation may be found in Denver 
i^n^.nnat. and rume'ou» ot n e' cities across the country 

While the »*»•>• di Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act ^ixt'fyes to be the backbone of runaway 
youth programs the states have entered into the 
Service de'ivery arena 

T3 date New fork is the om/ »tate lu have passed 
spe^'f.c l eg>slat.or, related to runaway and homeless 
youth Passed >n '378 New /or* * /aw models the federal 
Rurawdy tooth AU and is administer edDylhe Division of 
routh The statute c«anfies the ;egai status of rundway 
youth (laiso establishes and uoord. iates procedures and 



Illinois -is one state that 
is moving toward an 
integrated, comprehen- 
sive aproach rather ' 
than a set of categorical 
responses. 



funding mechanisms to expand services through the 
development of new programs 

This year. New York s Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act is being reconsidered Representative Ai Van. chair- 
manofNewtork sChiidCareCommittee,saidthat even 
with this existing legislation, we have no: been able to Solve 
the overall problem The runaway problem has been re- 
duced Put the problem of homeless youth seems to be on 
the increase In New YorkOty aione. 2 480 runaways and 
over 3.000 homeless youth were identified last year 

Several states, including Vermont. Florida and Hawaii, 
have responded to federal cutbacks in funding for runaway 
youth prograi.is and to arguments tor the costeifeclrve- 
ness of these programs by earmarking state funds to sup- 
port programs State Senator Peter Smith of Vermont, who 
was one of the key sponsors Of this type of effort, believes 
the state role of support is the only way to integrate these 
programs into the community s consciousness 

Wisconsin passed legislation th«s year that specifically 
earmarks Title IVB (the fedeiai child welfare program) 
funds tor runaway youth programs For each of I. e next 
two years $100,000 has been made available to support 
existing federally funded programs This funding *ep»aces 
lost federal appropriations Additionally, the law provides 
$100 000 per year for a twoyear period (0 non-federal pro 
grams that serve runaway yo ithas a portion of their overall 
cltffnt populati on The selection of the Title tVB legislation 
as a potential revenue source tor runaway youth programs 
was appealing to the legislature and tc runaway programs 
beta use the money remams administered by a state 
agency 

Michigan has supported services to runaway youth for 
the last eight years, providing funds tor emergency shelter 
through the state Department of Social Services It has 
utilized federal funds from the Juvenile Justice and Detin- 
duency Prevention Act to develop community-based pro 
grams to keep status offenders out of detention facilities 
Accoiding to Judy Martin of the House Democratic re- 
search staff. 'The program does work beautifully," but she 
fears that the toss of 'ederal support will destroy years of 
effort tn gaining the" support 0) juvenile court judges who 
have Come to understand the importance of these pro 
grams It would also mean the collapse of the community 
based system that has been established to serve status of- 
fenders, as Michigan is a state in severe- financial straits 
and additional state support is unlikely 

As the f jderai role and support decreases, state 
support is vital to the preservation of these pro 
grams Perhaps the key issue, however, is not the 
mix of funds to support programs for runaways, but rather 
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Runaway Youth 

the natur e ot the state dewery system to 
youth and then families The problem is 
that categorical fund€>g restricts and 
fragments service delivery and tends to 
treat individual symptoms while com- 
prehensive funding responds to the 
mu'.tpio needs ot youth and allows for a 
continuum or package approach to 
service delivery 

Illinois is one state that »s moving 
toward an integrated and compiehen- 
srve approach as opposed to a category 



cat response, according io Greg Cofer 
director ot the Illinois Department of 
OkJ and Famrfy Services Soce J 978 
Governor james 8 Thompson and the 
General Assempfy have worked toward 
reorgan««ng the state s youth services 
delivery system 

State Senator AkJo OeAngeliS. an- 
nouncing at a news conference witn co- 
Sponso'S Senators John 0 ArcoandKen 
Buzbee a tw» toaccompfish tnt reorgani- 
zation said he bekeves that the tegsia- 
ton will receive bpaitisan support be- 
cause it keis comment -es cevetop their 
own systems for dealing with troubled 
adolescents wtUi me stale playing a 
supportive planning and monitoring 
role ' 

fnaBMcebhood t^«s reorganisation win 
tav,e pUce m \9&2 The intent ot thereof- 
gamzaton is to consolidate what Peter 
Drgre deputy director of-ttu? recently 
cr ea ted Division for Youth and Commun- 
ity Services, cans the "crazy Quit ot 
categorical programs that have nothing 
to do with ea ch other, and yet. we re all 
sennng'thesamekids 'In redefining the 
Illinois state system 0>gre exP*aied. 
' C\ifgoatistoturne\erythingovertothe 
communittes and. m effect get the state 
in the positon ot being a pUnnmg. coor- 
dinating standard-setting, and monitor- 
mgpody 

TmcWision sprimarymecnantsmfor 
consotdationwas through a unKjue"re- 
quest for proposal Process, wh<h of- 
fered incentive grants to local com- 
munities to demonstrate their. abAty to 
pool ail youth services and resources 
together into one coherent systemunde r 
one stng'e lead agency Thiswasnotan 
easy coordination effort as these ser- 
vices (which include mentat health drug 
treatment.emplOYment, juvenile ius'ico 
aiverson programs, chddwetlare and 
Programs for status offenders ana 
r unaways) havet ra d it tonalfyope 'ated in 
soio tashion on the local level 

The requirements were stringent The 
service delivery system had to bo de- 
fined inter-agency agreements had to 
be established with every service pro- 
videi m the system agreements had to 
be made to serve att youth who typically 
enter the juvenile justice and child t 
wfilUre system and the juvenile court 
judges polico.andchitdweilorefietdof 
(ice had to approve the local plan 

The results have been gratifying The 
community response was overwhelm 
ing with 52 strong proposals from lead 
agencies ranging from Catholic 
charit^s io mental health centers to the 
Junior league— enough io set up pro- 



grams m one-batf ot :ne state when orfy 
1 8 could be funded "Wehavetappedthe 
rTX>therlooeot«xT«>>nityrn:erest. sad 
0*gte 

VViwt the state is buying is not just sim- 
ple replication ot existing programs, but 
thegtue to hold these services toge« w 
through community case management 
Without suchamecWi*sm.cri#Jren and 
^eirfar8Aes''faHthroughthecra v cks"of 
perhaps a weif-mearvng but unrespon- 
s?ve maze ot community services' 

This model ot grant-m -a<J tronVthe 
state to the beat level providesadditionat 
advantages over the more IradrttooaK 
purchaseot service contracts which 
are based on unit costs ana eligibility r«r- 
quirementsd e .onehourofcounsefcng 
for one income-eligible client) That 
method complicates both service 
delivery and admimstratron for 
commuarvbasedprograms Forexam- 
pie, Ihe number ot runaway youth 
needing crisis intervention services is 
cMliCutt to project during any particular 
month Additionally local reimburse- 
ment maybe based on the cUssiticaton 
ot chitdren served. and,it may not be m 
the best -interest ot a child to be run 
through a cour t system so that ho or she 
can be recta ssi tied as '■dependent" m 
order to receive Services Cash flow 
problems result for agencies that fail to 
meet the established units ot services 
White the grant«va\J system raises 
the issue of accountability, tho lt?ino«s 
model, which blends both systems— the 
high accountability ot purchaseot 
servic e contracts with the flexibility and 
evenness of cash-flow ot the grant-in-aid 
system— offers the best of both worlds 

With the decreasing availably 
of focal, state and federal 
■dollars, the need lor a more 
effectively designed service delivery 
system for youth and their families has 
become apparent at every tevel of 
government The 0/ owing imbalance 
between increasing needs and limited 
fiscal resources almost guarantees 
either severe restriction of available ser 
vicesotextensweptanmngfora morcel 
fective and efficient service delivery 
system 

The model being implemented m ti 
imois may provide an attractive com 
promise for states wiestlmg with the 
delivery of services to youth and their 
families m me 1980s 



Mlch»l$ R. M*gHa manager of 
NCSL s You to Services Project 



S/a/elcg*<Mrurr»s/May t9C2 
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[From the News and Observer, Carolina, Raleigh, NX!., June 7, 
• v 1982] 

Public brings trouble to 
r 6r the troubled 




By CURTIS AUSTIN " 

Rain had washed away the tire 
marks outside the housV. But in- 
delible mcrporics of the mystery 
car remained. 

. M lt went on for about five min- 
utes." si td Mike, a 15-year-old liv- 
ing m Haven House Inc.'s shelter 
jt n Shepherd St. in West Raleigh, 
i "Some guy kept speeding around 
the block and screeching- his 
brakes to a stop in front of. our 
house. Then he just left/" 

It has been that way for the past ' 
month. Curious onlookers — in < 
cars and on foot — have paraded^ 
by the home for troubled teenag"" 
«s where Miko and three other 
vouths live with teaching parents,. 

The problem is typical. Across 
North Carolina, neighborhood 
.omes for disturbed, violent or re- 
tarded people frequently are met 
with curiosity or opposition by 
nearby residents. 

A community group in Winston- 
. Salem is'tyuesting a home for 
mentally handicapped children. 
Last year, a North Raleigh com- 
munity lost an appeal in the state 
Supreme Court to .block establish- ' 
'ment of a home for* retarded 
adults. ' 

' A home outside Knightdale was 
destroyed by fire in August 1960 
before It could be converted for 
similar use. Authorities said the 

• fire was deliberately set. 

'it's fear." said Richard C. 
Parker, chief of adult services for 
the state Department of Human 
Resources' Mental Health Ser- 

, vices Division.- 

"1 think people have a fear of the 

' unknown — of people they're not 



, sure they understand moving into 
the community." 

Carlie, a 15-year-old resident of 
the. Shepard Street shelter, said 
last week that "people have a bad 
impression about the place." 

'■X wish everbody could see how 
dean the place is." he added, 
glancing- out the window at the 
back yard he cleaned an hour be- 
fore. 

Carlie is the new kid inthethree- 
itory brick house, in a neighbor- 
bood near N.C. State University. 
He moved In about nine weeks ago 
— a month before Raleigh's latest 
'outcropping of concern over the 
shelters. 

A decision by Haven House's 
.'board^of directors to open a siml- 
lar home^atWDuTel^auValso in. 
West Raie'lghr brought a storm of 
questions and protests from neigh- 
borsthere. ^ ' ' 

Haven House has since decided 
to use..; the Dixie Trail house' only 
until it can sell It and buy one else- 
where. The decision came shortly- 
after neighbors presented more 
than 100 signatures to the Raleigh 
City Council objecting to the pro- 
posed group home. 

But across the street from Ha- 
ven House's Shepherd Street shel- 
ter, a resident said she.hadno' 
complaints. . •, 

"It's not a detriment to the 
neighborhood." said . Lynne D. 
Peters, who has lived at 29 Shep- 
herd St. for 1% years. "I feel com- 
fortable," she added, recalling the 
Christmas open house held for the 
community at the welter last 
year. 

Three houses up, Wayne Amick, 
who has lived at 34 Shepherd St. 



for four-years, said he didn't even 
know the shelter was there. 
- "I've never had any trouble," he 
•aid last week. "It's a good neigh- 
borhood." 

Haven House has leased the- 
Shepherd Street home since Sep- 
tember 1975. The non profit, gov- 
ernment-financed organization 
was established a year earlier, 
when it opened a home for girls at * 
lOlHorneSt.- • ■ \. 

Last year, it established Wrenn 
Howe, a shelter for runaways at ' 
•05 W. North St. 

■ * titsaes tne two nomes operated 
by Haven Houi*, Raleigh has 
three other group homes for trou- 
.bled teenagers: the privately run 
- Methodist,Home for Children on 
j GJenwood Avenue and two operat- 
ed by the county, Wake House and 
Ivy House. Residents are re/erreV : 
by-theTceurls,. schools, ment-~ 
health authorities or parents. 

Mlchajei' J/'-Rieder, Havci 
House's. executive director, said 
the recent controversy had made 
the Shepherd Street teens "feel 
like they're in a fishbowl." Last 
week, though, they Jried to forget. 
One of the, residents, 17-year-old 
Thomas', was having* birthday. 
./As always, tb»daOy chores had 
to be done first, -.Carlie was in 
chargt-of dtaninf the back yard 
for the^week, and Mike, 15, had 
kitchen duty. Chris; 14, had to set 
the table and, clean the living and 
dining j rooms; while Thomas' Job 
was to clean the bathroom, balls, 
stairs and study room, '" 
. The youths' 'two teaching par- 
ents, Anita Jones and Walter And- 
■ J ;AW.r" 
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Peering, protesting public brings 
trouble to havens for the troubled 




4 Continued ffm fxn< I C . . 

erson, explained that bouse chores 
are part of the program to help the 
youngsters adjust to fa mily liv ing. 
i While Carlie-^ — n . 
talked, Mike put 
the finishing 
touches op din- 
ner. Cooking 
wasn't Mike's 
strong point.- 
And after three 
weeks in • the s 
kitchen; he was-3^ ^ 
hoping that" hls-^**** 
dinner, of- fish- Jones . - 
sticks, chicken, • ; • ' 
salad and rolls would impress the 
teaching parents enough so he " 
could change duties the next week. 
: The meal was -ready, and the 
teenagers and teaching parent! 
filtered into the dining room. At 
Haven House t the parent! live in" 
throuchout the week. On week- 
ends, an alternate provides them 
with some time off. . 

Movies dominated the dinner 
conversation. A member of Haven 
House's board of directors recent- 
ly took the youths to see "Conan 
the. Barbarian." Chris was plat- 
ing one of the movie's gory details 
wjien "a stranger walked past the 
house, staring inside. 
'3«fore the meal "was over, the . 
stranger had stopped and peered 
at the house three times. The third 
time, she brought a companion. 
:*An across-the-tabl* remark by 
Car lie, >e house rookie, that the 
parents considered "inappropri- 
ate" brought a lost of points. At 
Haven House, points can be won or 
tost according to behavior.. 
-31s. Jones explained that the 
point system is part of the shel- 
ter's incentive program. Such 
privileges as watching television, 
participating in group activities or 
using thu smoking chair — the only, 
place in the house where the teen- 
agers can smoke— are won or lost 
Ojrough points. : - - \ " ■ ' 
'-An bourlong study period fol- 
lowed, and then Mike and Chris 



lured Thomas to the basement for 
a game of poof. The teaching par- 
ents needed time to prepare Thom- 
as' birthday surprise. 
."You got to act surprised," Mike 
advised Thomas in the basement, 
"like I did on my birthday P ■ 
. Everyone was called back up- 
stairs, and Thomas feigned aston- 
ishment as he surveyed the dining 
table where a cake and cards were 
displayed. One of the shelter's vol- 
unteer tutors looked on. ^ ;v« . 

Thomas' opened .the cards and 
counted his loot. "I've got $28 and . 
a pack of Mores," he beamed, 
raising his fists in victory. "Let's 
go to New York.". . " 

At the daily family session after 
the party, the teenagers discussed 
their personal feelings and prob- 
lems. Chris explained what Haven 
House had done for him. 

"This is paradise," he muttered 
softly. "The courts wouldn't let me 
"go home. In the training school, 
you're not taught to deal with soci- 
ety. ; But you've got freedom to 
grow here." Chris said the point 
system was curing him of his prob- 
lem temper.- ■„ . .« - 

Mike said he hoped his ninth 
month at the shelter would be his 
last Things had Improved at 
home. "I'm hoping Mom will pull 
me out soon," he said. 

Carlie, misunderstanding a 
question, revealed his feelings 
about the shelter. "Where's home 
for me? I'm not sure — here I 
hope." 

All the youths said they felt the 
public's fear of group homes was 
unwarranted. Earlier that day, 
Parker, of the Mental Health Sex-, 
vices Division, agreed. 

Parker said In his eight years 
with the division, he could not re- 
call one Incident of violence 
caused by group home clients. 

Much of the community uproar* 
that the homes' initially evoke dies 
down after they are established. 
The "fear of the unknown" dis- 
solves when the community be- 



comes more educate! about group 
homes.headded. * 

barker said that for many of the 
residents, the group homes pro- 
vide the only alternative to institu- 
tional living a chance to be 
treated in a normal setting. 
' "I wish they'd leave us alone," 
Thomas said at the family session. 
"We're not bothering anybody, ... 
All we want is a chance." , ... 
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In response to the President's 
Proclamation designating 1979 as 

. tht International Year of the Chiid. 
the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion, an agency of tht United 
States Department of Transporta- 
tion. retained'Arthur D. Little. Inc. 
to produce this document that - 

. provides information and guidance 
to transportation centers in 
coping with the problem of 
runaway youth.. Every year 
thousands of youngsters pass 
through transportation centers in 
running away from home. These 
youth ara often alone, confused 
and personally vulnerable. The 
various components otthe trans- 
portation system have the 
opportunity, and the obligation, to 
provide these youngsters with 
alternatives to the ail too common 
result of exploitation and injury. 

This booklet profiles a number 
of successful programs currently 
in existence that proyide choices 
to youngsters who are wrestling 
With emotional and social 
pressures associated with running 
away. 

The information contained in 
the following pages will enable 
state and local governments, 
private organiiations, or other 
interested parties to. undersold 
and cope with this increasing 
problem. Such an understanding 
would provide the basis for 
improving existing programs or 



developing programs where none 
are available. Emphasizing the 
transportation system as a 
potential remedy rather than *>e 
vehicle by which the problem is 
perpetuated offers the opportunity 
for innovation, awareness, and 
responsiveness in addressing * 
most critical situation. 1 
■ I would also like to taka this 
opportunity to thank those repre- 
sentatives at the various programs 
outlined In this document for their 
time and effort in providing vital 
information for this project 



John M. Sullivan 
Administrator 

Federal Railroad Administration 




In memory ot Robert F. Co//, who 
was Instruments In getting this 
project started— he realized the 
problems encountered by runaway 
youths and the need tot a study on 
how transportation centers- can 
recognize end help youth on the 
run. 
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Introduction 



Youth art running away from 
home in alarming numb**. Many 
trt using buses and train* to 
travel to unfamiliar cities and 
towns! What may promise tobsan 
•acape from serious problems at 
noma or school, and offer a bit of 
adventure, oftan turns into a tragic 
trap from which the .youth cannot 
escape. PreeenUy, tew programs 
ara deelgned to assist thaaa youth 
In and around transportation 
facilities. Existing programs that 
address this am* srnploy a variety 
of approaches and methods to 
reach thaaa youth, while they all 
aim' at reducing the human, 
facility, community, and social 
costs associated with runaways. 
Thle brief study waa undertaken to 
oetermlne what types of problems 
exist and what is befog dono to 
assist runaways. The problem is 
terious and too little is* being done 
about it It Is slncafary;hopsd that 
the information In this document 
will aeeist ax>cerned Individuals, 
communities, and organizations 
begin or enhance efforts that will 
help runaway youth beset by 



The first four sections of this 
document discuss the numbers end 
types of runaways and illuminate * 
the problems pr esented by youth 
using buses and trains to run away 
from their homes. Specific charac- 
teristics and behavior of runaways 
ara outlined 'to assiet in the design 
of efforts tor kfrntifying andaasis- 
ting runaways. A brief discussion of 
what can bedoneinthisareafottows. 

The fifth section highlight* 
soma of trie elements of each 
program which contribute to their 
success. Alaa-recommendations 
. tor establishing and maintaining 
programs are presented. 

The sixth section consists of 
detailed case studies of four _ 
separata programs that address 
the problem of runaways in and 
. around bus stations. An extensive 
nationwide search did not find any 
programs in and around train . 
stations designed to work solely 
with runaways. Information 
presented, is Intended to inform 
the reader of what Is involved in 
initiating and maintaining an 
affective program. 
■ Finally, a directory of organiza- 
tions familiar with the problems of 
and programs tor runaways In and 
around transportation centers is 
included. These organizations are 
valuable sources of Information. 
Material for .this booklet was 



nvp iun«w»y ywin yw*v\ *j Material rorjnw uourwi w» 

problems largely beyond their ^^^rtnsrad^fmm'extens^ surveys 
control- arw j studies of youth, Interviews 

with youth service experts, and 
on-site visits to the programs; 
. Published sourcesof information 
included the Nations/ Statistical 
Survey, by Opinion Research 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Arthur 
D. Uttle. Inc.: Runaways, Uhgal 
Aii%ns in lhair Own land; 
Implications tor Serv/ce by 
Scientific Analysis Corporation; 
7ne Inckhnca and Natura 0/ . 
Hum way Bahavior, by Behavioral 
Research and Evaluation 
Corporation; and The Social 
Psychology 0/ Runaways, by 
Brennan etal. Lexington Books. 



iThe Scope * - 
*of the Probjem 



An estimated one million . 
children run away from horn* 
•very year and the problem seems 
to be getting larger. Although bur 
youth population has been 
decreasing, it appears thafthe- 
runaway rate has been' increasing 
relative to the total youth 
population. FBI Uniform Cnme 
Reports/ police missing persons 
records, and records of youth 
serving programs such as runaway 
shelters show a steady increase in 
the numbers of youth" who run 
away from home. 

Many of these youth put great 
distances between themselves and 
their homes. A national survey of 
homeless youth revealed^ that 
about 16 percent ran more than 50 
miles from home. The same study 
showed that it least 10 percent , 
used eithjsr a/bus or a train in 
running away: If this random 
sampting ] js representative, then 
out of an estimated 1 million 
runaway youth, as many as 
100.000 ma J be using buses 
and/or trains to leave home. Youth 
who run away' from homo are 
susceptible Jo exploitation by 



strangers, violence by others, 
cnme, drugs, and prostitution. 
Some transportation centers have 
/become convenient recruiting 
grounds for pimps who lure young 
girls and boys into prostitution and 
others who offer room and board 
to children in exchange forsexual 
favors. 

Significant numbers of *, * 
runaways either pass through or 
end up in transportation centers 
and thus are susceptible to such 
exploitation. For example, the New 
York Port Authority's special Youth 
Services Unit has contacted over 
3,700 runaways in the Port 
Authority. Bus Terminal in its last 
three years of operation. Roughly 
2.500 of these lived outside of New 
York City witr) as hiany as 555 
youth corning from states outside 
of New York, New\ Jersey, and 
New England. Recent figures 
indicate that the number of 
runaways identified In the bus 
terminal is steadily increasing. 
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The Costs of 
Running Away 



Running away is a costly 
expenence for the child, the com- 
munity, end the transportation 
facility The price a child nsks 
paying m terms of physical and 
psychological harm when he or 
she runs away from home is very 
high The following story of 'Sally 
Strauss,- a teenage runaway in 
Los Angeles, illustrates what can 
happen to runaways 

"Solly Strauss' (not her real 
nan*), a teenager from northern 
California. is typica' of the run- 
aways encountered by programs 
assisting runaways in many 
California cities. She grew up m e 
small rural town H/fh three 
brothers and sisters and grants 
who divorced when she was m 
high school The divorce upset the 
family fife end Sally's school work 
suflvad. Her mother grounded her 
for a month, warning her that if 
her grades did not improve she 
would be restricted even longer. 

Upset at the punishment. Salty 
sneaked out her bedroom window 
and ran to a nearby girlfriend's 
house She had planned to return 
home betora her mother discovered 
her absenca but her mother found 
out immedntety, and called the 
girlfriend Afraid of the mothers 
angar, the girlfriend lied about 
Salty uemg at hor house. Rether 
than face her mother, Sally 
decided to run away and 
borrowed money for bus fare to 
Los Angeles 

Sally armed at the Los Angeles 
bus terminal with $1 50 m her 
pocket and the name of a cousin 
$h$ remembered Irving m the city 
but whom she had not heard from 
in three years. Upon arrival she 
spent most of her money on a 
sandwich then tned to find the 
cousin's name in the telephone 



directory. Not finding the name, 
she wandered through the 
terminal afraid and upset 
Although she saw several secunty 
police and a Travelers Aid sign 
she was afraid to approach them 
for fear of being returned home 
and facing her mother. Savor al 
men approached her, including a . 
nicely dressed young man whose 
friendliness convinced her to 
accompany him to his hotel room 
to use his phone In his room he 
demanded sexual favors m return 
tor use of the phone. When Salty 
refused he hit her several times 
and tned to rape tor. She 
managed to escape his grasp and 
ran out into the streets where she 
hid behind a trash container m an 
alley. Temfied that he was looking 
ror her Salty stayed behind the 
container all night. 

The next morning, she returned 
to the bus station. Seeing the 
Travelers Aid sign, she wetted m 
the women's room until the offices 
opened for the day. The first 
person she met at Travelers Aid 
was a counselor and caseworker. 
At first, Salty told the worker that 
she had lost the teleptione number 
of a relative m Los Angeles whom 
she was to meet. After they 'had 
talked for e while, Sally began to 
reveal the true story: the ettempted 
rape, why she had left home, how 
her pride and shame had kept her 
from calling her mother, and how 
she had spent the night, terrified 
that other men would approach 
her. The police were called end 
began to look for the man who 
tried to rape Sally. 

Although ashamed and afraid, 
Sally agreed to telephone her 
mother, who by this time was 
frantic about her daughter. The 
girlfriend had told her where Salty 
had gone. The mother was 
overjoyed to hear from Salty and 
immediately arranged to come to 
Los Angeles to pKk her up. When 
Sally's mother arrived the counselor 
convinced her that she and Salty 
should see a counselor in thier com- 
munity and begin to resolve their 
problems. 



Although somewhat dramatized. 
Satt/s story is not unusual. A 
1976 study by Scientific Analysis 
Corporation, revealed that &T 
percent of certain runaway types 
suffered sexual abuse while on the 
run. Many children were lured into 
providing sexual favors in 
exchange for food, shelter, and/or 
transportation— as many as 33 
percent of one sample. It is 
estimated that as many as 3 per- 
cent of the yearly runaway 
population or 30,000 children 
engage in prostitution as a means 
of survival. Many of these kids, 
once lured or forced into prosti- 
tution, are then forced to continue 
or face physical harm. Other 
human costs such as the price of 
being arrested for a delinquent 
offense must ateo be considered 
The commun'ty pays a price 
also, A study of runaway youth in 
Colorado by Behavioral Research ' 
and Evaluation Corporation 
discovered that 33 percent of a 
large sample committed petty theft 
(less than $5) while 15 percent of 
the same sample stole items worth 
$50 or more. Youth who ran more 
than 10 miles from home and 
. stayed away from one week to 
several months report having 
committed burolary, car theft and 
shoplifting mora frequently than 
other runaway! Runaway youth 
also engage in selling drugs. The 
Colorado study indicated that 20 
percent of the sample sold drugs 
while 11 percent sold hard drugs 
other than marijuana while 
running. Another cost to the 
community results from court 
processing of runaway children. 
Running away is against the 
juvenile law in many states Large 
numbers of runaways are taken to 
court every year because of a took 
of programs that could intervene 
before this final step Every court 
cast costs taxpayers money. It is 
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|Who 5 areJhe rfr^^rjS 
[Runaways? 



estimated that New York City ts 
saved $1 2Tmti;»on annually 
through the New York Port 
Authonty's Youth Services 
Unit's efforts to place runaways 
at home or in temporary shelter 
care instead of referring th* n to 
court 

The bus or tram station must 
assume costs of runaway in and 
around the fac*tity H*rd figures 
are not available Ixit most station 
managers kno* that young 
runaways are targets for pimps 
and other l viesirabies and that 
such mdividua * do not hesitate to 
stake out transp. tation facilities 
as recruiting grow ds The costs 
are difficult to estimate, however, 
pimpmg and prostitution usually 
coexist wtth nigh crime areas (in 
this case around the transportation 
facility) and thus would tend to 
dnve away potential transportation 
customers Another potential cost 
is the liability a station could 
conceivably incur if a runaway 
youth or any other person was 
hurt in an altercation a possibility 
in an environment that includes 
pimps, perverts and other 
undesirables 



There ara no "typical" runaways. 
They are both boys and girts from 
alt kinds of homes, from all ethnic 
groups and they run away for a 
wide vanety of reasons However, 
several studies have identified 
broad characteristics of runaway 
youth 

• Age: Youth 14. 15. and 16 
years ok) account for four out 
of frve runaway episodes The 
average age is 16 As the runaway 
gets older, the length of the run- 
away episode increases as does 
the distance of the run< The 
young runaway, 13 and under, 
makes most frequent use of 
public transportation such as 
buses and trains, although they 
do not run away as frequently or 
as far a distance as the older run- 
away The Port Authonty Youth 
Services Unit's statistics show an 
average age of 15 

• Ser. The National Statistical 
Survey indicated that about 53 
percent of all runaways are boys 
New York Port Authority figures 
show a rough 50 - 50 split 
between girls and boys for alt the 
runaways apprehended In the 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 

• Ethnicity; No one ethnic group 
has a significantly higher 
proportion of runaways The New 
York Port Authonty reported in 
1979 that of the total number of 
runaways identified in the bus 
terminal (3.056). 52 percent were 
Caucasian. 33 percent were 
black, and 15 percent were 
Hispanic 

• Socio-economic class: No sig- 
nificant differences among run- 
aways with regard to socio- 
economic class havo been fout J 

• Reasons for running: Studies of 
wr-y children run away from 
homo report that, although a wide 
vanety of reasons exist for 
running, family conflict and low 
self-esteem because of negative 
labeling in such places as the 
school and community aro the 
most common reasons 



It is a mistake to attempt to place 
every runaway in a category 
explaining why he or she runs 
away There are simply too many 1 
complex factors involved. 
How *ver, a great deal of research l 
has .inked general runaway types j 
with specific reasons for running 1 
These are summarized here to I 
explain further the problems of ! 
runaways J- 
i 

1. .Short-term runaways (away ' 
from home a week or less) experi- 
ence some degree of conflict with 
parents and bi others and sisters. 1 
Most do not do welt in school These 
youth mayor may not think of them- 
selves as failures and. correspond- 
ingly, as the cause of the problem 
leading to the runaway episode 
They break down into two basic 
types: » 

• Young and seeking a temporary 
escape, these runaways often 
suffer neglect, emotional and 
physic? I abuse, and/or parental 
rejection The home is commonly 
wracked by mantai conflict 
Ironically, these youth have 
strong psychological ties to their 
families and usually return 
voluntanty within 3 days of 
running away. These youth are 1 
generally around 13 years old 
and aro represented in every 
ethnic and socio-economic 
group. Although more apt to use 
public transportation to escape 
than older runaways, they 

eneralty do not travel as far or 
stay away as long. Therefore, 
their presence in transportation 
facilities is less noticeable. 

• Older, unrestrained, peer- 
oncnted runaways (average age 
of 16) arc largely independent of 
their families although they once 
felt ties School failure and 
trouble in tho community may 
toad to pressure to run away, 
although these youth report the 
runaway cxpenence more 
rewarding and adventurous than 
do tho younger runners They 
generally run with a mend, often 
use the bus or hitchhike, and stay 
away at least a week at a time. The* 
youth are prone to run away 
repeatedly. 
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2 Long-term runaways are away ■ 
from home several weeks to over 
6 months, while many stay away 
permanently. Several types make 
up this group 

• Mktok ctaa* toners tend to have 
few fnends. run away alone, and 
generally are from a middle-class 
background. Family troubles are 
usually not given as a reason for 
running. Rather, these youth are 
autonomous and think of running 
away as a chance to explore out- 
side their normal experience 
They usually return voluntanly. 

• Rejected, comtralned youth have 
senous family problems evi- 
denced by conflict with parents, 
and, oftentimes, excessive 
physical punishment They are 
failures in school and are labeled 
such by teachers. Their fnends 
are often delinquent These youth 
runaway repeatedly for a week or 
longer and seldom return home 
voluntanly. 

A subtype of this group is girls 
around 15 years old who. in 
addition to conflict with parents, 
experience an extreme level of 
supervision and control by their 
parents These girls are angry, 
sometimes hostile, and tend to 
have conflicts with any type of 
authority. 

Another subgroup is boys 15 
or older, who receive very little 
attention from their parents What 
attention they get is usually 
negative Their peer groups are 
delinquent and they tend to run 
with such fnends 

• Homefets youth are runaways 
who have been thrown out of 
home. Surprisingly, an even mix 
of males and females make up 
this group Usually 15 years and 
older, they stay away several 
months at a time and many never 
return more than to visit. 
Although these youth have not 
really "run away* from home, they 
are so labeled by our legal 
system. Parents of these run- 
aways are indifferent, view their 
children as failures, and reject 
them Alienation from society, 
failure in school, delinquent 
peers, and continuous running 
characterize these youth. 



Independent youth are not at all 
dependent on their families, 
exhibit the well-developed ability 
to survive on the streets cr else- 
where, and generally "run" to a 
selected destination having care- 
fully planned the episode They 
are considered runaways 
because of their age. although 
many of them have parental 
permission to be on their own. 
This probably is a small popu- 
lation comprised mostly of girts, 
16 to 13 years old Those that 
return home are generally forced 
to by police and soon leave again 



Some general runaway 
characteristics are true in 
most every case. 

• Youths who run away repeatedly 
tend to have suffered greater 
amounts of abuse and neglect 
than those who run away once or 
twice. 

• The length of time spent away 
from home and the distance 
traveled increases as the age of 
the runaway increases 

• The chances of permanently 
returning a youth home 
decreases as the number of run- 
away episodes increases and the 
youth acquires the skills for 
surviving even in the most sordid 
environments 
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.What .Can Be Done? 

i 



Given the wide variety of 
reasons why kids run away and the - 
different types of kids who run away, 
a range of approaches is needed to 
help them At one end of the 
spectrum Is so-called passive Inter- 
vention. This is simply making the 
runaway aware through posters, 
leaflets, announcements, etc. that 
assistance is available tf the runaway 
decides to seek help. Experienced 
youth workers claim that this 
approach ts most attractive to the 
suspicious or hostile youth who may 
have a history of conflicts with 
authority, parents perhaps, and will 
not approach any kind of formal 
service perceived to be part of the 
adult world. The Scientific Analysis 
Corporation study reveals that more 
than half of the runaways inter- 
viewed distrust all formal agencies. 
Over three-fourths of the sample did 
not use any formal or informal type 
of services. However, the study also 
revealed that less than one-fifth were 
aware of services available and. 
most importantly, all of those aware 
of alternatives to the traditional 
justice and child welfare systems 
services, such as runaway houses, 
used them. 

Passive intervention in the form of 
posters hung in strategic locations 
within transportation centers and 
leaflets are also the least costly way 
to reach the greatest numbers of 
runaways. This approach also has 
the advantage of potentially 
reaching all types of runaways. 

Still, a more active intervention 
strategy Is needed for some run- 
aways. Many do not read well, if at 
all, and in some environments a 
confused youngster can be lured by 
pimps and others before they 
contact a service listed in a leaflet 
These factors lead to a need for what 
might be called moderate inter- 
vention, such as outreach by 
qualified youth workers who seek 
out runaways and offer assistance 



in a non-threatening way. Well- 
trained youth workers, cautious of 
passengers' rights, have operated in 
and around transportation centers 
with success. Runaways will listen to 
someone who knows how to 
approach them, who can say things 
to help them fed comfortable, tfho 
may even dress, talk, and act a bit 
like they do. Unfortunately, pimps 
and similar types can do ail of these 
things also. 

Finally, some runaways because 
of confusion, fear, and/or hostility 
will not do anything that might get 
them locked up or returned to a 
situation that has not improved since 
they ran away. Reaching these 
youth requires active intervention. 
Such an approach may require the 
authority of law enforcement when 
the runaway is identified and con- 
tacted. Legal authority can be 
coupled with social work or 
counseling skills that encourage the 
runaway to take advantage of 
services. 
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Successful programs assisting 
runaways in and around transpor- 
tation centers are effective largely 
because of certain elements which 
Insure that the proper assistance is 
delivered in a timely, organized, 
and efficient manner. The most 
significant of these elements are 
discussed in this section within the 
framework of recommendations 
for program development in the 
hope that they will be highlighted 
for the reader in the following 
section on program descriptions 
The recommendations for program 
development are based on the 
experiences of individuals involved 
in beginning, expanding and main- 
taining the programs descnbed 
later 

Identify the Probtem 

This is the first step. Money is 
always scarce for social programs, 
especially less traditional 
programs, and funding sources 
will continue to demand more 
results for less money and 
thorough documentation of 
program effectiveness This calls 
for custom tailoring of an effort to 
assist runaways. 

The programs descnbed later 
represent a majority of the 
successful programs m this 
subject area. Significantly, three of 
the four were initiated by one or a 
few concerned individuals who 
saw a problem concerning 
runaways in and around trans- 
portation centers. 

Each of these programs started 
small with the originators taking 
'special care to become familiar 
with the scope and nature of the 
problem. Those involved in 
starting the programs recognized 
that there art a variety of reasons 
why kids run away, many of which 
are complex family problems 



complicated even more by 
problems in the community or 
schools. Many held the belief that 
running away is often a legitimate 
response to an unhealthy, some- 
times dangerous situation at home 
or elsewhere. To this day. every- 
one involved in the programs is 
commited to understanding the 
runaway's problems as perceived 
oy the runaway, not only as 
perceived by parents, school 
officials, law enforcement, or 
others. Such commitment 
increases the chance that the run- 
away and the family will receive 
the proper assistance in con- 
fronting problems. At the same 
time, all involved eventually 
realized that many runaways' 
problems cannot be solved over- 
night if ever, just as they realized 
that seldom can any one program 
bring about a permanent 
resolution to these problems 
Realistic attitudes about what a 
program can and cannot do for 
runaways are essential to success. 

With a commitment to runaways 
as a underlying philosophy, 
program originators then further 
defined and documented the 
scope and nature of the problem 
before looking for additional 
support to assist runaways. To 
identify the problem, seek 
information on the following 

• Numbers of runaways in the area. 
Consult youth service agencies, 
transportation facility manage- 
ment, taw enforcement courts, 
and youth advocacy groups. 

• How runaways arrive In the art*. 
Existing runaway services or 
youth services agencies, 
including law enforcement, are 
most likely to have this infor- 
mation. 

• Types of runaways such as age. 
sex. ethnicity, location of home, 
reasons for running, previous 
runaway episodes, etc. Youth 
service agencies are most likely to 
have this information. 

• S«rvtee needs of runaways, such 
as food shelter, individual and 
family counseling, can be 
identified with the help of local 
youth service providers. 



Statistics will provide only the 
bare bones of information and 
need to be supplemented by the 
views, opinions, arid first-hahd 
expenenoes of individuals who 
come into regular contact with 
runaways In the area. Interviews 
with at least the following types of 
Individuals will help define the 
problem' 

• Transportation facility 
personnel, especially security 
and management 

• Youth service personnel, in 
particular those who work with 
runaways from outside of the area 
who may have used buses or 
trains to come to the area Check 
with local law enforcement 
(especially juvenile officers and 
patrol officers), interstate 
compact officials, runaway 
program people, protective 
services and family services 
personnel, and court service 
personnel, 

• Runaways themselves, as these 
youth know best why they are 
running. Consult with local youth 
service personnel to set up inter- 
views with runaways. 

• Individuals within the problem 
area such as street vendors, bar- 
tenders, people living on the 
streets, and prostitutes both male 
and female When approached 
with total honesty and genuine 
concern, these people often have 
the most to tell. 
Develop a problem statement 

full of hard figures, quotes from 
recognized and respected indi- 
viduals, and true examples of 
runaways in the area This state- 
ment will, be valuable if it is wntten 
clearly enough so that a person 
with no knowledge of runaways 
can understand the problem. 
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Detail Program Acfivitfei 

Even though problem idenfcft- 
cation wul suggest what type of 
intervention ts most likely to be 
effective with runaways, the 
attitudes and opinions of trans* 
portauon facility management and 
the surrounding community wilt 
also help determine what type of 
approach wit) be allowed in the 
facility and tolerated in the 
community. Additionally, a 
thorough check of federal, state, 
and local laws is essential to see 
what is legally allowable For 
instance. Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations require 
public, accommodations, i e. bus 
terminals, to guarantee passenger 
privacy State laws must be 
consulted to determine if minors 
can be approached without a 
violation of privacf* * 

It should be noted that the 
problem may not be a lack of 
service but that existing services in 
the cdmmunrty are not being 
coordinated and brought to bear 
in and around the transportation 
center. Our study revealed 
situations in wh«h outreach 
services to runaways on the 
streets and in pornography and 
prostitution districts were being 
provided but nearby transportation 
centers were overlooked. Most 
often this was due to insufficient 
resources but in some cases it was 
due to an inability to coordinate 
with transportation center manage- 
ment and/or police II the problem 
of runaways in transportation 
centers is recognized it is often 
given a low priority in comparison 
to youth issues elsewhere in the 
community What may bo reeded 
is a program or campaign to 
publicize the problem, make it a 
priority in the community, and 
create a coordinated effort 
between existing youth service 
providers 



Whether the best approach ts to 
coordinate existing services or to 
create a new progra m (or both) 
once the problem is documented* 
and tentative ideas have been 
generated, two options are avail- 
able. One is to contact key indivi- 
duals and groups in the 
community whose support would 
help build a program. 
Approaching these individuals 
alerts them to the problem and 
may gain their support Indicate to 
them that thetr involvement in 
program development is welcome 
if they can make a sufficient com- ' 
mitment if qualified people make 
a commitment a Board of 
Directors should be formed. Or 
the possibility of establishing S 
program under the umbrella of an 
existing, credible organization 
might be explored. 

Another option for action is to 
develop, on your own or with the 
help of a small supportive group, 
procedures, methods, resources 
required, etc This is suggested if 
local individuals and organizations 
appear to be hostile towards the 
idea. 

Regardless of the most 
appropriate time to develop a 
program plan, it should consfst of 
certain key elements, including the 
following 

• Purpose cJeariy defined in a 
short, concise statement (e g . 
assist runaways through coun- 
seling and other services to 
pursue the healthiest option avail- 
able to them) 

• Goals to make clear the general 
and specific interests of the 
program and the services it offers 

• Methods, materials, and 
procedures required to 
accomplish the goats, such as: 

— staff; 

— physical facility. 

— operation, 

— resources available for 
referrals; 

— management procedjres; and, 
—> evaluation procedures 



• Resources heeded to accomplish 
the'goals. such as. 

— funding, short and long-term. 

— other agencies with which the^ 
program should be 
coordinated; 

— volunteers, student interns, 
and other "free* staff help, and 

— donations of materials or time 
of individuals speaking on , 
behalf of the program. 

• Budgets and financial plan. 

Several types of budgets are help- 
ful, including yearly, monthly, 
planning performance, and 
program budgets. A financial plan 
includes the budget and other 
essentials such as recordkeeping 
and accounting procedures. A , 
short- and long-term fundraising \ 
plan should be included. j 
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Develop Support and Reeoorcee 

Buitding support of program 
development and maintenance is a 
continuous process. The degree 
and type of support must be 
carefully measured. It is a good 
idea to strike a low profile in most 
communities although key 
individuals and organizations 
should be contacted and possibly 
granted an on-going role in 
program direction. Task forces of 
committed and influential indivi- 
duals may be formed to work on 
particular problem areas (eg. 
fundraising. studies of runaway 
service needs, and service network 
envelopment) or to identify and 
c^vetop resources. 

Resources development, that is, 
identifying and using services to 
which runaways can be referred, is 
crucial to program effectrveness. In 
most communities, services 
tailored to runaways' needs are 
minimal. Runaway shelters and 
counseling services that exist, 
are filled with referrals from courts, 
police, and families. Traditional 
youth service agencies such as 
children's protective services and 
public mental heilth facilities do 
not focus on try/ special needs of 
runaways.' Two options are open 
Existing resources can be 
identified and personnel educated 
to the special needs of runaway 
youth. Or. the Intervention 
program can take the lead in 
publicizing the need for and 
development of services. In the first 
case, the intervention program 
must work out formal agreements 
with the resource specifying the 
services to be provided. The latter 
option is more productive if 
coordinated with existing services 
so that a network tor runaways Is 
established. The Bridge has agree- 
ments not only with outside 
agencies but also between its own 



internal compononts. Agreement 
with other organizations insures 
services for runaways through 
referrals and allows the program in 
the transportation center to 
concentrate on its primary 
functions: identification, immediate 
assistance, and referral to long- 
term assistance. 

AdminMerlng and Dettvariog 



In addition to being carefully 
planned, the programs described 
later are successful because they c 
*/e well-organized and tightly 
administered Each has a formal 
organizational plan with formal lines 
of authority and communication 
specified. Also, it is important to 
structure a program so that staff and 
administrators have ample oppor- 
tunity to coordinate among them- 
selves and each other. Staff 
meetings, program planning 
meetings, and staff review sessions 
area few examples of means to 
insure communication. 

The most significant factor 
contributing to success is the 
emphasis on delivery of assistance 
to be found in oech program. 
Again, this is due to an operating 
philosophy which holds that the 
runaway » deserving of 
assistance; that he has not 
committed a criminal act nor is he 
mentally HI because he ran away. 
This philosophy, however, must be 
carried out through such 
mechanisms as requiring the 
director to regularly join staff in 
identifying and assisting runaways. 
- Insuring delivery of assistance 
requires that staff be heid account- 
able for the quantity and quality of 
contacts made with runaways. 
Carefully selecting only people 
with experience and commitment 
for staff positions makes account- 
ability easier. Still, procedures 
such as monitoring of staff reports 
of contacts, meeting with all staff 
regularly to discuss problems 
encountered, observing staff on 
the job. conducting performance 
review sessions with individual staff, 
and talking with clients are required 
to insure that quality assistance is 
delivered. 



Assisting runaways is a very 
difficult job. The quality of 
assistance provided and the 
success of the program depends 
upon staff. Do not expect staff to 
perform well if they have not 
received proper training. A great 
strength of most of the programs 
described is that all staff, even 
those highly qualified, are given an 
orientation to their jobs and then 
provided with on-going training. 
When planning the program, a 
staff envelopment plan should be 
developed arid sufficient funds 
must be secured to support the 
plan. 
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Assisting Runaways. 

The programs described below 
all have an impact on the problem, 
even though each employs a 
different approach, and each has 
more than enough runaways to 
handle. Each program type 
achieves its goal of at least 
identifying and assisting runaways 
through referrals. This tells us that 
a variety of approaches are- 
effective, and the ideal program 
might consist of a combination of 
the described programs. 

The short-term escapist 
runaway responds best to active 
intervention approaches. This 
youth often decides to return 
home on his own; however, in the 
meantime harm can come to him. 
Programs similar to the New York 
Port Authority Youth Service Unit 
(YSU) and The Bridge are 
particularly effective in identifying 
these runaways. 

The older, less constrained, 
short-term runaway is less apt to 
respond to authority and programs 
such as the YSU. This runaway 
often returns on his own, so less 
active intervention approaches 
such as the Greyhound campaign, 
TASLA, and The Bridge are most 
effective. 

The long-term runaways, 
especialiy the middle class loner 
and the homeless youth may not 
respond to any approach until 
they are ready. The loner is 
usually not experienci xj family 
problems and may respond simply 
to knowing that his family wants 
him home. Thus, actively 
approaching these youth is the 
best strategy. All types of inter- 
vention are effective with the 
homeless youth in the sense that 
these youth need food, sh^ier, 
and other services. Attempts to 
return these youth to their 
families will almost always fail. 

Finally, many homeless youth 
have managed quite well living on 
the "run" and on the streets These 
yoi h and independent runaways 
«'j most apt to avail themselves of 
services offered without require- 
ments. Passive intervention will 
prove most helpful with them. 



In almost every case except 
with the loner and the 
independent runaway, serious 
problems and conflicts face the 
runaway if he returns to his home 
community. Urge numbers of 
runaways who have repeatedly run 
away indicate that return without 
measures taken to address 
reasons for running is fruitless. 

Any intervention approach must 
be accompanied by services to the 
youth and the family. Some of 
these services can be offered in- 
house, such as assessment of the 
runawa/s problems and needs. 
However, intervention and services 
must be well-separated as in The 
Bridge program. Intensive coun- 
seling, education or job training, or 
family work cannot be performed 
on the streets, in the bus terminal, 
or in the program office at the bus 
terminal. These services should be 
given the importance they need by 
holding them in a specially- 
designated space. 

The intervention program can 
provide services to the youth and 
family solely through referral. This 
is the wisest approach for a new 
and small program because it 
allows personnel to concentrate 
on identifying and referring run- 
aways, enough of a task in itself. If 
this approach Is used then special 
attention must be paid to 
identifying resources and 
educating personnel. Intervention 
program staff must be allowed 
time to follow up on their referrals 
in order to determine their effec- 
tiveness 
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Programs for 
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Runaways 









Greyhound's 
"Don't Rely 
on Stranger*" 



The problems of runaways are 
being addressed on both the 
national and local levels. Admin- 
istrators, managers, and trans- 
portation decisiorwnakars are 
instituting programs around bus 
stations and other facilities to deal 
with the Increasing flow of 
runaway youth 

The programs presentod here 
represent major commitments by 
communities and transportation 
centers to help runaways. Each is 
organized and operated differently, 
depending on the scope of the 
problem ana the availability of 
resources. They illustrate passive 
approaches, as with the 
Greyhound, Inc. progun. 'Don't 
Rely on. Strangers;" moderate 
intervention, as typif ed by the 
Travelers Aid program in Los 
Angeles; and an active response to 
runaways, as with the New York 
Port Authority Youth Services Unit. 
The fourth program detailed here, 
Bridge, Inc . uses a variety of 
techniques and contacts runaways 
in more than transportation 
centers. Its methods, however, can 
be easily applied to a runaway 
effort at rail or bus stations. 



In 1978, Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
Odcided to address the problem of 
teenage travelers, particularly 
runaways, in its bus terminals. 
Chicago was selected as a test site 
and Greyhound placed colorful 
billboards designed to draw 
attention in strategic locations 
around its terminal With the bill- 
boards were cards listing Chicago- 
area agencies and phone numbers 
where teens could receive free 
assistance. Included in this list 
were shelters for runaways, health 
referral agencies, drug abuse 
centers, and counseling services. 
The effort was christened, "Don't 
Rety on Strangers* and that is its 
central n<essage. The idea is to 
provide youths with an alternative 
to the offers of food and shelter 
from people who might later 
exploit them. 

Organization and Operation* 

Greyhound decided to use this 
passive method because a non- 
threatening approach would be 
best received by runaway youth, 
Linking a youth with services was 
considered a wise strategy 
because. Greyhound claims, over 
half of all teenagers referred to 
runaway services return home. 

The pilot program was deemed 
a success by youth. Chicago 
police departments, social services 
agencies, and even taxi drivers 
who have asked for copies of the 
card to give youths needing 
assistance. As a result Greyhound 
has expanded its program to 27 
cities around the country in 
company-owned and operated bus 
terminals. Youth services named 
on cards report that runaways are 
using the Greyhound listings to 
find them. * 

Greyhound had very little 
trouble getting the program started 
primarily because it provides the 
funding and operates it only In 
company-owned terminals. How- 
ever. Greyhound does take great 



pains to ensure that its billboard 
campaign «s not only known 
around the community but'also 
that the program's purposes are 
clearly understood. The intro- 
duction of billboards and cards 
has been accompanied by press 
conferences, taped, and broadcast 
on local television stations, in Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San 
Francisco. Cleveland, Phoenix, 
Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. Addi- 
tionally. Greyhound sends letters 
soliciting support to youth serving 
organizations in each program 
site. Advance wo.k rnd contacting 
influential sources of support have 
contributed to the program's 
success 

The cost of this effort is 
minimal. Two posters in each of 
the 27 stations required an initial 
outlay of $6,750. Listing services 
and V educing printed cards cost 
roughly $500. Press conferences 
and other public awareness efforts 
cost Greyhound about $9,000 
bringing the one-time initial cost of 
the effort to $16,250. Now, only 
$7,100 is required annually to 
update and reprint cards listing 
services for all participating 
stations. 

Management 

"Donl Rely on Strangers' is 
managed by Greyhound Lines, 
Inc. Relations with the youth- 
serving community and the 
general communities around the 
program sites are carefully 
cultivated. A major factor contri- 
buting to its success Is that every 
effort is made to keep cards listing 
services up-to-date. Two final 
important aspects are that an indi- 
vidual high up in the management 
structure has sole responsibility for 
the program and that top-level 
management at Greyliound is 
committed to continuing the 
program. (For more Information 
contact Director of Public 
Relations, Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
Greyhound Tower. Phoenix. 
Arizona 65077, Telephone 
602/246-5000.) 
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Travelers Aid Society 
o! Los Angeles 



Travelers Aid Society of Los 
Angeles (TASLA) in the downtown 
Los Angeles Greyhound Bus 
Terminal serves peopie away from 
home who are having problems 
dunng travel or while making their 
way to new ottos and com= 
mumties. This is the primary 
objective for Travelers AW 
Societies around thecountry. 
TASIA however, is somewhat 
unique because* of the number of 
runaway youth who are drawn to 
Los Angeles and pass through the 
conveniently located bus terminal 
on their way to trw streets. TASLA 
seeks to help those youth by (1) 
arranging for transportation home, 
if desired, anoVor (2) counseling 
and follow-up casework, and/or 
(3) linking them with services such 
as shelter, food, clothing, and 
further counseling. 

Between 1976 and 197& 3.410 
youth aged 5-17 years old 
requested and received services 
from TASIA Many of these 
children were runaways, m 
addition to being abused and 
neglected 

Chain of Services for Runaway* 

Through its membership in the 
Travelers Aid Association of 
America. TASLA is connected to a 
nationwide intercity social service 
network This "^ham of services" 
consists of 72 Travelers Aid 
programs and 800 Cooperating 
Representatives linking over 3,000 
communities., Locally, a runaway 
seeking help would initially bo 
interviewed by TASLA staff tor 
Information helpful in providing 
services. Although TASLA has no 
legal authonty over traveling 



youth, it offers a sr»ssion with a 
trained counselor to identify 
problems and possible solutions. 
From this session, a casework 
plan is developed that Id entities - 
problems and outlines steps to 
help the runaway solve them. For 
example, a runaway wants to 
return home but « afraid her step- 
father, whose beatings caused her 
to run. will beat her when she 
returns. TASLA would either con- 
tact the Travelers Aid Society in 
" he? community (part of the chain 
of services) or If there isn't one 
then a social services agency. 
Either the local Travelers Axl or 
the agency would undertake a 
sodal investigation, including 
conversations with the parents if 
appropriate, to define the situation 
and provide the best support 
possible for the runaway when she 
might work with police or* social 
service agencies in the runaway's 
community. Follow-up to ensure 
that services are provided is 
through phone calls to the youth 
and/or the services contacted 
earlier. 

If a runaway cannot be returned 
home immediately, the TASLA has 
r some options available. VVhen 
parents have been contacted and 
arrangements foca rotum are 
being worked out, TASLA can 
refer the runaway to local runaway 
youth shelters or other residential 
facilities. Special arrangements 
have been made with these 
organisations in Los Angeles. If 
tho runaways parents cannot be 
contacted or the runaway does not 
wan* to return homo, then TASLA 
can »ivolve the police Running ♦ 
away is still an offense in Los 
Angeles as in most jurisdictions. 
However. California Juvenile law 
does altow polico to refer the 
runaway to an approved runaway 
shelter if tho youth is neither 
dangerous or endangered nor will 
run away from such a placement. 

TASLA knows that runaways 
havo many complex personal and 
family problems demanding more 
sophisticated and longer-term 
services than it can deliver, Only 
some of these runaways are first 
timers who. although afraid, are 



willing to return home. TASLA 
staff report three other basic types 
of runaways: 

1. The runaway who has been 
away from home a long time 
and has survived through 
prostitution. This youth appears 
at TASLA when he or she is 
running from his or her 
chicken-hawk (a pimp for 
young male prostitutes) or 
pimp. 

2. The runawayjrom mental _ 

health "facilities, TASLA sees a 
significant number of these 
youth. Another type classified ' 
as a runaway are youth who 
have been released, In some 
cases dumped by mental health 
facilities, and either cannot find 
their way home or have no 
home to which to return. 

3. The independent runaway who 
is usually nearly 18 years old 
and has his parents' tacit or 
expressed approval to be "on 
the road." Most of these youth 
are fairly self-sufficient but still 
are su? «ptible to misery or 
harm. 

A formidable obstacle to TASLA 
and similar programs is the 
absence of legal authority for 
them to assume responsibility and 
work with runaways for more than 
72 hours without parental permis- 
sion, California law mirrors most 
states' law in that only poiice or 
courts, and court appointed 
officials can take jurisdiction over 
a runaway for more than 72 hours 
without parental permission. Two 
things are needed to correct this 
situation: (1) a law that would 
allow social service agencies (e.g . 
TASLA) to take responsibility for a 
runaway for longer than 24 to 72 
hours and (2) shelters for 
runaways where they could stay 
while TASLA contacts parents and 
explores other options. Such 
developments would eliminate 
needless intervention by the police 
and courts. 
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A passive Approach 

T AS LA's approach Is passive 
intervention 4n the sense that 
runaways etthtr voluntarily 
approach TASLA or they art 
referred by terminal security 
ponce. Tht TASLA office is some- 
what hidden in a comer of the 
terminal but visibility and acces- 
sibility cro increased by a desk In 
the main lobby and by including 
the TASLA phone number on 
hand-out cards kept in the main 
lobby. TASLA staff do not 
approach youth in the station and 
ask if they need help The owners 
of the termina! feel that such 
outreach would duplicate the 
duties of security, which routinely 
refers runaways to police or 
TASLA. 

Once the runaway has been 
referred to TASLA the agency 
becomes actively involved The 
first few moments of talking to a 
runaway are critical to help him 
(eel comfortable and non- 
threatened. Because most' 
runaways fear they witl be 
punished for running away, 
TASLA believes it is important not 
to ask too many probing questions 
initially. Hather, stiff assist the 
runaway and do not pressure the 
youth for information. Other TASLA 
techniquee are: 

• Aecepeng tie youth'a version ol 
hie probleme during the InMal 
contact 

• Doing something JrrirnadUtery 
in the youth's presence to 

, demonstrate concern. If the 
youth wants a Job so he can 
become self-sufficient then stiff 
might call the local employment 
agency regardless of how 
unrealistic the prospects are of 
finding a job, TASLA staff try to 
maintain a helping relationship 



• Providing services without 
requiring th* youth to go into 
great detail on his oroWema, 
present feelings, or peat Ma. 
TASLA can call a youth or 
family service organization close 
to the runaway's home and 
arrange- to have that service 
help him with the youth's agree- 
ment, rather than force the 
youth to explain hb problems 
and situation. 

• Confronting youths when they 
exaggeratt or contreoTct eariler 
statements. Such confrontation 
is used only to clanfy facts 
essential to providing services 
and only after the youth is 
reassured and receptive to help 
from TASLA. 

TASLA maintains a desk in the 
main lobby of the terminal staffed 
by a counselor and/or a volunteer. 
V a runaway requests services, he 
is referred to the TASLA office. 
Initial information is gathered 
when youth and a counselor meet 
in e separate room to talk about 
counseling services and other 
needs. This prevents interruptions 
that can destroy the session's 
effectiveness. 

Management and staff 

An executive director, a director 
of Casework Services (also the 
assistant director)- end four 
counselors comprise the staff at 
the bus station. One counselor haa 
a Master's degree in social work 
and three have Bachelor of Arts 
degrees with experience In human 
services. TASLA counselors must 
have tl* following qualifications: 

• able to work with people In 
crises: 

• Interested in handling short- 
term cases, providing 
emergency counseling services, 
and referring to longer-term 
services; 

• able to remain non-judgmental 
about all types of people, and, 

• able to listen and communicate 
so as to encourage the client to 
communicate. 



-J 

Counselors work primarily from 
8 em. — 5 p.m. and their duties 
include: 

• crisis intervention and basic 
counseling: • 

• problem identification and 
needs assessment; 

• casework plan development: 

• matching clients' needs to local 
services and services in the clients' 
communities: end, 

• follow-up by phone or latter to 
ensure delivery of services. 
The director, of casework super- 
vises and coordinates the 
counselors in addition to being 
responsible for the same duties as 
the counselors, The director also 
designs and delivers In- house 
training for counselors and 
volunteers. His responsibilities 
Include ensuring that atl docu- 
mentation of services is complete 
and that statistics in* accurate and 
up-to-date 

" The executive director has over- 
ell management responsibilities. 
He works closely with the Board 
of Directors to ensure that board 
policy is carried out He b - also 
responsible for fundraising, 
financial planning and manage- 
ment coordination wtth local youth 
service agencies, community 
relations, and relations with other 
Travelers Aid Societies, The Board 
of Directors consists of volunteers, 
ell of whom are established, active 
members of tha community. The 
board sets policy and is 
responsible for all TASLA activities 
tn addition to developing and 
implementing the fundraising plan 
for 15 to 25 percent of the budget 
(75 to 85 percent is provided by 
United Way). Tha boaid usually 
stages benefits to raise money. 
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The Board of Directors « 
ultimately responsible for all of 
T AS LA's operations The executive 
director reports directly to the 
board and the casework director 
and counselors arc directly 
responsible to the executive 
director, Several volunteers are 
trained and supervised by a 
vol unteer<coordinato r 

Management procedures an. 
up within TASLA to ensure 
consistently detoered quality 
services. Internally. TASLA 
require; that objectives be set in 
each client's casework plan. To 
determine if casework w 
successfully completed, the 
caseworker simply needs to 
compare plains with the recorded 
results. On-going guidance in 
casework u provided through 
regular supervisory sessions with 
counseling staff. 

A bookkeeper/accountant main- 
tains all of the required financial 
records. This not only ensures 
financial stability but also frees the 
program director to perform other 
pressing duties An out*.*ie 
accounting firrrf performs an 
annual audit wttch »s necessary 
for financial credibility and 
continued funding 

TASIA Affiliation 

TASLA a non-profit 
organisation, is an affiliate of the 
Travelers Aid Association of 
America. It benei.ts from research, 
training, and technical assistance 
conducted by the National Office 
but otherwise is completely 
independent 

Travelers AkJ Societies are 
generally formed through local 
imtiattvo To become a recognized 
affiliate, a local organization must 
meet specific standards These 
include 



• service delivery plan in 
accordance with the Associ- 
ations standards. 

• financial plan identifying 
present resources and out- 
lining, fundratsmg strategies. 

• funding sufficient to allow the 
organization to survive and 
deliver quality services 
according to its plan. 

• a qualified, degreed individual to 
direct the organization, and 

• compliance with a set of 
principles developed by the 
National Association intended to 
guide service delivery 

The Association is developing a 
set of accreditation standards that 
it will require local affiliates to 
meet t>YO years from the timo they 
begin service delivery. Technical 
assistance will be provided by the 
Association to assist affiliates in 
meeting these standards TASLA 
raises all of its ov», t .\-nds and the 
executive director and board 
members are active fundraisers. 
Presently, the organization has a 
$300,000 a yea; budget 75 to 85 
percent of which comes from 
United Way with the balance 
raised by tho Society through 
benefits. 

Program Results 

From 1976 to 1979. 2.296 youth 
aged 14 to 17 received services 
from TASLA, Follow-up phone 
calls ensured that almost ail of tho 
youth who allowed TASLA to 
arrange a return homo or referral 
to another agency followed 
through on the service 

T AS LA's passivo intervention 
approach does not identity as 
many runaways as a more active 
approach However, this non- 
threatening approach backed <Jp 
by counseling and consistent 
follow-up results in a large 
percentage of runaways parties 
paling in services beyond tho&y 
that TASLA offers (For moro ^ 
intormatioa contact Traveler's Ad 
Society of Los Angeles. 646 South 
Los Angeles Street. Los Angeles, 
California 90014. Telephone 
213/625-2501 ) 
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New York Port 
Authority 

Youth Services Unit 



The Federal Bureau of 
investigation estimates that as 
many as 10,000 runaways are 
loose in Manhattan on any given* 
day, many of them from out of 
town. The New York Port 
Authority Bus Terminal, situated 
near a heavy prostitution and 
crime area, has always been a 
major conduit for youth, including 
runaways, into the city. In the 
early 1970s, the Port Authority 
Police recognized the need for 
special attention to be paid to the 
significant numbers of 
unaccompanied teenagers arriving 
by bus who, without money or a 
place to stay, wandered out into 
the surrounding streets. A special 
Youth Services Unit was 
established within the Port 
Authonty Police to assist all youth. 
Then, as now, the top priority is 
helping runaway youth, its primary 
purpose is to identify runaway 
youth while in the bus terminal 
and assist them before pimps and 
others reach them or before they 
wander into the streets and suffer 
physical and psychological harm. 
From 1976 through 1979. the 
Youth Services Unit has identified 
and assisted over 2.700 runaway 
youth 



History and Early Growth 

In 1975, the Port Authority 
Police expanded its efforts. The 
bus terminal management 
recognized the advantages of 
efforts underway and approved the 
police plan to apply for federal 
funds to expand efforts, formalize 
a program, and evaluate its effec- 
tiveness. In 1976. the Port 
Authority Police received $164,000 
from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration cf the 
Department of Justice. This grant 
allowed the Port Authority Police 
to establish a formal Yo, 1h 
Services Unit consisting of 3 
police officers. 3 social workers, 
and a program director. During 
the first 18 months, 3,600 youth 
were contacted by the Youth 
Services Unit (YSU). representing 
a 71 percent increase over the 
previous years' efforts. In October 
1977, LEAA funding ended and 
YSU needed to convince manage- 
ment to request funds from the 
Port Authonty to continue the 
program. Management saw several 
advantages to the program that 
justified its expense. These were. 

• savings in human costs every 
time a runaway was prevented 
from getting to the streets: 

• savings in costs to the terminal 
and the Port Authonty because 
the youth were no longer avail- 
able to attract pimps and other 
undesirables into the terminal 
causing a security hazard to 
passengers and other 
customers; and.' 

• savings in costs to the 
surrounding community by 
eliminating the potential for 
crimes that runaways, if 
unassisted, might commit to 
survive on the streets. 

Management convinced the Port 
Authonty and the fiscal year 
budget was written to include 
$200,000 for the Youth Services 
Unit 



Several potentially serious 
obstacles to YSU were avoided 
during development of the 
program. Some of these were* 

• Lack of support for the program 
within the Port Authority. The 
moving forces behind the drive 
to establish a viable program 
made sure to coordinate with 
immediate and top-level 
management at all times. This 
ensured support 

• Lack of cooperation, even 
hostility, from other potee 
forces and special services units 
within New York City. The city 
has several police authorities 
with jurisdiction over runaway 
youth. Coordination with these 
units avoided turf conflict prob- 
lems and led to the eventual 
recognition of YSU as an 
important special services unit 
for runaways. 

• Misunderstanding of the intent 
of the program by the 
community that could have led 
to opposition. This was avoided 
through a lowkey, coordinated 
public relations program backed 
up by facts and figures about 
benefits to the community. 
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Operations and Organization 

The YSU takes an active 
intervention approach m identi- 
fying and assisting runaways The 
Unit employs Port Authonty Police 
with full police powers to intervene 
with runaways, and the New York 
Family Court Act gives police the 
nght to stop minors, including 
suspected runaways, and ask for 
identification. The YSU believes 
that it cannot afford to wait until 
the runaway approaches someone 
for help because either that person 
may exploit the youth or the youth 
may be approached by someone 
who would harm him Therefore, 
the YSU employs plainclothes Port 
Authority Police, with training and 
expenence in juvenile justice, to 
mingle with the crowds and "hang 
oof in the bus terminal while 
watching lor youth who either are 
unaccompanied by an adult, 
appear to be a runaway, or appear 
to need assistance even if 
accompanied by an adult Once 
sighted, the youth is approached, 
the officer identifies himself, and 
the youth is asked for identifi- 
cation, why he is in the terminal, 
and where he is going If the 
officer's suspicions are raised 
eithar by inappropriate identifi- 
cation or the youth's story, he is 
qu'etly escorted to the YSU office 
The YSU outreach concept calls 
for teams of officers and social 
workers to approach each youth 
The officer has the legal authonty 
to approach and question while 
the social worker has the skills to 
calm the youth and help him 
" understand the Situation 

The youth is interviewed after 
entering the office. Parents' names 
and phone numbers are requested 
and parents or guardian are 
contacted to see if the youth has 
permission to travel alone If he 
has. the youth is released If not. 
arrangements are made to return 
the youth home Parents are asked 
to provide or pay for transpor- 
tation If they cannot afford it, 
either the YSU pays for it out of a 
special fund or Travelers Aid's 
assistance is enlisted 



Both officers and social workers 
conduct the initial interviews to 
hear the youth's story and to 
check its accuracy Basic infor- 
mation, such as parents' names, ts 
recorded Many times it requires 
all of the special skills of the 
officer or social worker to get the 
youth to reveal his true situation. K 
they suspect that the youth ran 
because of abuse and/or neglect 
or because of a serious family 
problem, YSU refers the youth 
either to a local social services 
program, or if the youth is 
returning home, to an agency near 



the home. The YSU utilizes, 
through informal agreements, 
many local resources for kids. 
These include such services as 
protective services if abuse or 
neglect is suspected, non- 
residential counseling services, 
food and clothing programs; 
medical and dental services; and. 
if needed, a special program for 
teenage prostitutes The YSU goal 
is to return the youth home within 
24 hours. SometimeS'this is not 
possible and the youth must be 
referred to a shelter care facility. 
Some youth are referred to the 
city's juvenile detention facility (a 
locked facility) if it is suspected 
that the youth will run away from 
a non-secure shelter. 
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Approaching Runaways 

Active intervention requires 
special ways of approaching and 
handling suspected runaways 
Special techniques are also 
necessary because many of the 
youth have been educated on the 
streets— -they're tough, sometimes 
delinquent, but almost always 
capable of conning even the most 
skeptical. 

Youth suspected of being 
runaways are identified by the 
YSUs plainclothes officers who 
•hang around* and mix with 
crowds where there are heavy 
customer traffic areas or areas 
known to draw youth. Instincts 
acquired from years of working 
with youth and experience at the 
bus terminal are used to pick out 
possible runaways. Some of the 
indicators that the officers took for 
in identifying possible runaways 
include. 

• Teenagers, not excluding youth 
who look Cither very young or 
grown up 

• Youth traveling together 
because many runaways travel 
with friends, however, officers 
note that most out-of-state 
runaways- travel alone 

• luggage such as knapsacks, 
laundry bags, duffelbags. and 
suitcases Runaways often carry 
extra clothes and other 
belongings, especially those 
who have planned their t*ip and 
come a long way Local 
runaways arc not as apt to carry 
luggage 

• Clothing Runaways may have 
somewhat soiled clothes, 
particularly those from outside 
of the city who may have been 
on the road for a while Youth 
traveling to join parents, friends. 

..relatives, etc generally wear 
clean clothes 



• Behavior indicating confusion, 
fear, and hesitation facial 
expressions may show strain or 
aiixiety Runaways expenence 
not only the anxiety of being in 
an unfamiliar place but also the 
stress caused by whatever made 
them run away and the stress of 
the running itself 

• Company. Some runaways are 
traveling with adults when they 
reach New York City Officers 
watch for youth who are with 
an adult, male or female, who « 
not their parent 

None of these indicators are 
proof that someone »s a runaway. 
Presence of these combined with 
instmct and expenence help the 
YSU ofneers to guess nght most 
of the time Again, the officers 
have the legal nght to stop and 
question any minor. Still, they are 
aware of the need to observe each 
individual's nght to pnvacy 

Upon approach, officers identify 
themselves immediately and 
promptly ask for identification. 
They feel direct confrontation « 
required by law and also is the 
most effective technique If identi- 
fication and "permission to travel 
are not forthcoming then the 
youth is to'J to accompany the 
officer to the YSU Office A 
youth's anxiety ts eased by the 
office' stating that they are going 
to m office, not to the police 
slaton or a jail 

Once m the office, the youth « 
told that his parents must be 
contacted to learn if the youth has 
permission to travel If he has not. 
then the parents aro asked to 
explain the situation If it appears 1 
that serious family problems are 
occurring then a social worker 
may be asked to intervene. YSU i 
workers practice first-aid 
counseling They comfort the 
youth if necessary or confront him 
if he refuses to tell the truth. In 
either case, the purpose is to solve 
the immediate crisis and return the 
youth home, or refer the case to I 
cither local social services or 
services in the youth's own 
community 
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Management and Staff 

YSU personnel consists of the 
project director (a sargeant in the 
5 ort Authority Pottce). 3 Port 
Xuthonty policemen. 3 social 
vorkers and a secretary 

The project director has overall 
nanagefnent responsibility for the 
project He coordinates and super- 
uses all staff white also taking an 
occasional shift on the floor of the 
terminal, counseling runaways, 
and rematning on call 24 hours a 
day He is responsible for all 
records and required documen- 
tation His duties include puNc 
speaking and relations with the 
community and media His 
responsibilities also entail initiating 
and maintaining relationships with 
agencies to which the Unit refers 
runaways Relations with other 
units within the Port Authonty and 
New York City Police Departments 
are handled by the sargeant 

The Units plainclothes police- 
men have been with tho program 




since its inception These officers 
volunteered for the duty— they 
were not assigned This genuine 
concern is the most important 
characteristic required for this 
duty The officers perform not only 
all standard police duties wtthm 
the terminal but also exercise the 
extra patience, understanding, and 
skill to work with runaways *nd 
their families Each officer must 
also coordinate his role daily with 
the social worker, while remaining 
aware of his special duties 
required by his law enforcement 
status 

Tho Unit's social workers are 
responsible for bnngmg about the 
successful resolution of the 
runaway s most immediate crisis 
First-aid counseling includes 
comforting and reassunng. 
assisting the runaway and the 
family, and helping the runaway 
and family to identify and think 
through possible solutions 

Social workers must follow 
through on the jomt decision as to 
what opbons to pursue When time 
permits, social workers will contact 
the youth, the family, or the 
service agency to check on 
progress being made Finally, the 
Unit's social workers must define 
for themselves a role within their 
formal responsibilities that allows 
them to work comfortably with the 
Unit's police officers. Knowing 
when to take leadership, coor- 
dinate, or support the Unifs police 
requires skill and an under- 
standing of police responsibilities 
and functions The YSU's social 
workers are experienced with 
youth and families, alt have formal 
education in counseling 
Additionally, each has counseled 
runaways and delinquents 

The Unit's police and social 
workers work in teams of two The 
Unit operates every day of the 
week Monday through Fnday. one 
team works 7 am to 3 pm and 
another team » on from 3 p m to 
1 1 p m A third team provides 
double coverage dunng the peak 
hours of 12 p m to ft p m 
Weekends ara covered by a single 
team from 12 pm to 8 pm. 
Saturday and Sunday 



Responsibilities and 
Recordkeeping 

The Youth Service Unit is well 
organized Format lines of 
authority and communication exist 
between tine staff (otficers^and 
soaal workers) and the Unit 
director These are reinforced by 
the director's fulftime commitment 
to the program and his practice of 
taking a turn on the floor regularly 
Top-level management's involve- 
ment is enhanced because the 
director reports directly to the 
Commanding Officer of the Port 
Authonty Police Efficient 
operations are also greatly 
increased because the commander 
has authonzed the director to deal 
directly with the Port Authonty 
Bus Terminal Manager 

A final organizational strength is 
the relationship between officers 
and social workers. The 
foundation for their effective 
coordination is a clear definition of 
roles and responsibilities Stilt, 
teams are allowed the flexibility to 
work out their own relationship 
withm the defined responsibilities, 
which allows varying styles and 
personalities to fit together 

Thorough records are main- 
tained by the Unit. Records are 
essential for (1) recognizing the 
scope and types of problems the 
Unit addresses, (2) assessing the 
Units effectrveness, and (3) 
documenting that effectrveness tc 
tho public, the immediate 
community, and the Port 
Authority The Unit has the 
advantage of immediate accessi- 
bility to missing persons reports 
including those on runaways filed 
by other police jurisdictions Other 
records kept consist of 
Juvenile Report: contact date, 
juvenile's name, address, 
telephone, complexion, 
mother's name, father's name, 
address and telephone 
InvtsHgatJon Report: reason for 
contact: family structure, 
pnmary type of service 
provided, previous contacts with 
the YSU, previous runaway 
episodes, present involvement 
with tho court social worker, 
etc Additional comments on 
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the present situation; 
disposition, or action taken as a 
result of past contacts; school 
with address and phone 
number; the service or agency 
referred to; whether the referral 
was voluntary or non-voluntary; 
and the name of the individual 
conducting the investigation. 

• Caseffles maintained on each 
runaway by social workers: 
Information on present 
problems, description of 
contacts with youth and family, 
and a record of follow-up 
contacts is included. 

This documentation allows the 
Unit director. to monitor efforts by 
staff and to gather information that 
can be compiled into Unit 
statistics. Statistics compiled are 
simple and are used mainly for the 
annual report and public infor- 
mation. They also assist manage- 
ment in program and staff 
development. 

Accounting for the roughly 
$200,000 yearly budget of the Unit 
is a fuiltime job. AH accounting 
and recordkeeping are handled by 
central office staff within the Port 
Authority, thus removing a 
potential burden from the Unit, 
Good management includes 
maintaining community relations 
through a combination of efforts 
by the Unit director and a centra! 
office public relations department 
AH requests for information are 
channeled through the central 
office and requests deserving 
special attention are forwarded to 
the Unit director. The director is 
also responsible 'or public 
speaking and appearances in the 
community to foster communi- 
cation. In general, however, the 
Unit maintains a low profile, thus 
avoiding unnecessary conflict. 
Community relations are well 
developed due to an attentive 
attitude by top-level management. 
The Authority's Bus Terminal 
management sponsors carnival 
days using the terminal as a 
festivity center and has undertaken 
other projects to create goodwill 
such as a community center for 
senior citizens in a local neighbor- 
hood. 
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Effectiveness 

The Youth Service Unit has 
accepted a very large challenge. 
Every day roughly 170,000 people 
pour through the bus terminal 
which covers seven city blocks. 
Many of these are young people. 
From 1976 to 1979, Unit personnel 
questioned 13,705 youth under the 
age of 18 and of these 3,749 were 
runaways. Undoubtedly, many 
runaways pass through uniden- 
tified by the Unit The YSU 
reaches runaways from within and 
outside of New York City. 
Surprisingly, in 1979 as many as 
^67 percent of runaways were from 
outside of the city with 53 percent 
of the total from outside of New 
York State. Understandably, 22 
percent of the total from outside 
the State were from neighboring 
New Jersey. Still, 30 percent of 
those from outside of New York 
had traveled greater distances. The 
Unit achieves one part of its 
goat— to identify and intervene 
*ith runaways. But how about 
results? Parents are contacted in 
roughly 96 percent of the runaway 
cases and an estimated 90 percent 
of all runaways assisted return 
home The Unit claims that it sees 
again less than 1 percent of 
runaways it assists. A striking 
indicator of effectiveness is cost 
savings: during the 18 month test 
period, the Unit saved New York 
City $12 million by finding alter- 
natives to court processing for the 
runaways it assisted. Although 
savings in human costs and costs 
to the facility and community 
through prevention of potential 
delinquent acts cannot be 
measured, these are at least as 
significant, perhaps more so, than 
savings to the city court system. 
Finally, the Unit's success in 
another area has been noticed by 
top-level Port Authority officials. 
The Unit has kept pimps and other 
undesirables who prey on kids out . 
of the facility, thus enhancing the 
environment and leading to an 
increase in patrons. 

(For more information, contact ■ 
Project Director, Youth Services 
Unit, Port Authority Bus Terminal, 
625 8th Avenue, New York, New . 
York 1001 a Telephone. 212/563-4026) 
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The Bridge, Inc. 



The Bodge, inc. s a multi- 
service center for youth m Boston 
that grew out of the efforts of a 
local priest to assist youth on the 
streets <n need of services such as 
medical, dental, counseling, food, 
and shelter, and who are unlikely to 
seek out established agencies tor 
help Suspicious of authority or any- 
thing •establishment.* these young 
people seldom sought help from 
traditional agencies Father 
Shan ley recognized this dilemma 
and acted as a catalyst by 
bnngtng together professionals ■ 
and paraprofesstonais from a 
variety of fields {medicine, 
dentistry, mental health, social 
services, alternative youth services) 
to discuss tho problem Regular 
meetings resulted in a plan to 



develop a streetwork effort that 
would refer youth to appropriate 
agencies for services. 

Initially, the project consisted of 
5 full-time streetworkers who spent 
their time blending with the street 
culture m tho Ken more Square 
area Free medicat care, 
counseling services, and costs 
intervention services for runaways 
were offered by The Bndge to 
youth contacted through its out- 
reach efforts 

Seed money was a $30,000 
grant from a private foundation, 
and m 1971, the State Division of 
Orug Rehabilitation awarded the 
program $27,000 which gave the 
program greater legitimacy and 
increased opportunities for 
additional funding A grant from 



the National Institute of Mental 
Health made The Bndge a multi- 
service agency Several private 
corporations m the Boston area 

contnbyjedJ5.00Qj^SlOLOOQ 

grints'to the program 

The funding history of The 
Bndge indicates a practice of 
Bndge personnel identifying a 
need in the community, and 
approaching private, public, 
governmental and non-govern- 
mentat groups for funding The 
Bndge slowly increased in sue 
and services as it diversified its 
funding sources from 1970-1976 

Significant increases in the 
numbers of youth served in the 
Boston street culture occurred 
while The Bndge was sharing 
offices with a long-established, 
larger social services agency 
called Boston Children Services 
Association with this agency gave 
The Bndge credibility within the 
crty and with the youth services 
system within the city 
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Daffy Operations 

'The Bridge offers a compre- 

hensryeTange^oTservices to youth 

on the streets through a team of 
streetworkers. Streetworkers work 
several sections of the city, one of 
which is the Park Square area 
where several bus terminals are 
located. Runaways entering 
Boston by bus often spend a 
significant amount of time in this 
area, with some making a Irving off 
of the streets by panhandling or 
prostituting. However, runaways 
are not the majority of youth in 
the area who require services. 
Park Square has become a 
popular area for homosexual 
activities and most of these young 
boys were probably runaways at 
onetime. 

The Bridge streetwork. even 
though the number of runaways 
assisted is unknown, requires 
outreach skills techniques that can 
easily be transfered to any 
outreach effort aimed at runaway 
youth. The program employs four 
JutMime streetworkers and one 
full-time coordinator to operate its 
streetwork activities. The street- 
worker initiates contacts with 
youth on the street and attempts 
to gain their trust so they can help 
them in whatever way possible. 
The worker spends a targe part of 
his time listening to the youths' 
predicaments and troubles, serving 
as a counselor of sorts He can 
refer youth to several services that 
The Bridge operates or services 
provided by other organizations in 
the city. Another function is to 
attempt to find jobs for these 
youth so they can leave behind 
the hustling 



Services operated by The 
Bridge to which streetworkers 
refer youth include: 

• free medical and dental care; 

• instruction and counseling in. 
for example, hygiene, sexuality, 
drugs, education, and 
employment; 

• crisis intervention, individual 
and family counseling for 
runaways; 

• educational and counseling 
services, and day care for 
young single mothers, and. 

• job placement services, educa- 
tional and personal counseling 
services, and on-the-job training 
for youths working at The 
Bridge 

Other services available through 
outside agencies fall into the 
following categories: shelter care, 
food and clothing, dental/medical 
care, employment counseling, 
alcohol and drug abuse services, 
legal help, gay counseling, 
psychiatric care, rape counseling 
and treatment, and showers. 
These services, particularly those 
available directly from The Bridge, 
are offered with few requirements 
of the youths. 

Streetworkers Identify 
Runaways 

The most important allies the 
streetworker has in and around 
the bus terminals are the street 
kids themselves. These youth are 
regulars, they live off these streets. 
The regulars know immediately 
when a new face is in town, some- 
times a runaway. If the street- 
worker Is trusted as someone who 
will help without making a lot of 
demands then he will be told 
about the runaway. In turn, the 
runaway will be told about the 
streetworker. Experienced street- 
workers claim that six months may 
be required to build this kind of 
relationship. In the meantime 
much can be done by the street- 
worker to bo effective. The 
following Bridge program 
techniques are useful; 



Remain viable by spending time 
on the streets and in the local 
hang-outs such as the bus 
terminal. (Agreements should 
be worked out with facility 
management before this is 
attempted.) However, do not 
draw unnecessary attention to 
yourself. Blend in with the 
culture and the ways of the 
area. 

Remain accessible by letting 
youth know your "beat" or 
hang-outs. You are not an 
undercover agent. Consider 
ways for youth to get in touch 
with you in emergencies, even 
when you are off-duty. 
Initiate contacts with youth by 
approaching them openly and 
honestly. Tell them who you are 
and what you are there for. 
Consider using scrne of the 
regular street people as a way 
of introduction when 
approaching someone new to 
tha area who ma/ be a run- 
away. 

Allow the runaway lime to 
converse with the rents'* *o 
confirm your story. 

Do not assume that street youth 
need assistance, when consi- 
dering ways to build trust with 
the regulars. Mariy are self- 
sufficient and do not want any 
other way of life. Instead, 
mention services that can be 
used without requiring an 
immediate change in lifestyle. 

Keep confidential, if possible, 
any information a youth 
entrusts to you. 
Do not expect something for 
nothing. Every time a youth 
helps you. perhaps tells you 
about a runaway, do something 
for that youth. 
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• Build your own information 
network among other indrvh 
duals who work or live in the 
area (eg . vendors, police, 
terminal secunty, prostitutes, 
bartenders, and others) 
Deliver as soon as possible 
when a youth agrees to seek 
assistance. For instance, if a 
youth requests medical help, 
arrange an appointment 
immediately 

• Follow up when a referral is 
mado by contacting the youth 
and the service provider Be 
sure to listen to the youth's 
opinions, feelings, etc about the 
service, however, also get the 
providers' opinions as the two 
often clash. 

The street vorker has the 
following res jonsibihties 

• outrMcrc to make as many new 
contacts as possible with youth 
and to maintain relationships 
with regulars. 

• assessment to assess the needs 
of individual youth and refer to 
appropriate services: 

• crisis intervention: to bo 
prepared to intervene in a ensis, 
such as an attempted suicide of 
a runaway, and call for needed 
support. 

• administration: to follow up on 
youth assisted, to keep statistics 
as required, and to attend 
weekly staff and group 
meetings, and. 

• public relations: to serve as a 
liaison between the street 
population and established 
agencies, and to be a youth 
advocate. 

Suggested qualifications 
include: (1) knowledge of the 
streets and street culture. (2) at 
i«st two years' expenonco 
working with adolescents involved 
in tho drug culture. (3) 
commitment enough to endure 
long and odd hours on the streets 
in all kinds of Weather, and (4) 
tremendous motivation and self* 
discipline, enough to work long 
hours unsupervised 



Qualifications are not enough 
for this job. The Bndge conducts a 
four week formal training penod 
for every new streetworker 
Training consists of: 

• An orientation dunng which 
time the new streetworker is 
introduced to all of The Bndge's 
services, and specifically, the 
outreach component This is 
on-the-job orientation in which 
the streetworker is introduced to 
his area by his^ predecessor 

• Several training sessions in 
such topics as birth control, 
venereal disease drug and 
alcohol abuse, sexjal assault, 
adolescent behavior, basic 
counseling skills, and crisis 
intervention skills. Some of this 
training occurs after the street- 
worker has taken on full 
responsibilities Bndge staff 
conducts almost all of this 
training, with outside resources 
such as public health used 
when feasible 

The streetwork coordinator 
provides ^rgoing staff 
developr. <nt through regular 
observatici, of each streetworker . 
on duty and through feedback 
Ideas for staH development are 
also collected from self-evaluations 
by each streetworker which are 
gone over jointly with the 
coordinator. 



Board 



The Streetwork coordinator's 
responsibilities are, 

• Supervision; evaluating, 
monitoring, and taking part in 
activities on the streets. The 
coordinator spends roughly 
one-half to three-fourths of her 
time on the streets with the 
team. 

• Personnel: coordinating team 
schedules, coordinating training 
activities forstreetwork. 
providing case consultation as 
requested by streetworkers. 

• Administration: weekly 
monitoring of streetwork 
statistics, monthly compilation 
of team statistics, and acting as 
a liaison between the team and 
other community resources. 

• Pubic Relations: acting as a 
liaison between the streetwork 
team and other community 
resources to which youth are 
referred by the team. 
Streetworkers and the coordi- 
nator complete equal shifts, five 
days a week. All work from 
roughly 2 p m. to 1 1 p m. four 
nights a week, with each getting 
off at 8 p.m. one night a week 
Weekends are free. This time off is 
necessary to prevent burn-out and 
over-exposure to the streets 



Organization 

The Bndge, Inc. is nearly and 
efficiently organized, the result of 
many year.* of operation under 
intensive scrutiny by funding 
sources and the general public 
The organizational structure is 
clearly defined with services 
grouped in units and units 
organized according to function, 
as follows 
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B*ch unit supervisor reports 
directiy to the executive director, 
making for clear lines' of authority 
and communication. 

The strengths of the organs 
ration of the outreach component 
are that (1) streetworkers are In 
daily contact working with their 
supervisor end (2) streetworkers 
are encouraged, through daily 
meetings, to work as a 
coordinated team. 

InMrent disadvantages, such as 
lack of communication between 
staff within each service unit are 



addressed by weekly meetings 
with ail steff to share information 
and work out grievances. 

Another aspect of The Bridge's 
organization rs dearly written 
goaJs. Overall program goals are 
broken down into service unit 
goals that are elaborated on by 
more sped He goals. This contri- 
butes towards an understanding 
by all staff cf the purposes and 
goals of their own unit of the 
entire organization, and how their 
unit contributes towards the 
organization's goals. 




Management and Staff 

Clearly defined organizational 
structure and documented goals 
contribute greatly to the effective 
management cf The Bridge, and 
specifically, the outreach 
component The streetwork 
coordinator clearly has the 
authority to manage her unit 
Additionally, defined goals make it 
easier for the coordinator to direct 
staff and measure appropriateness 
and value of their efforts. Given 
the goal of making new contacts 
wi*h street youth, it is a simple 
matter for the coordinator to note 
Ine number of new contacts each 
streetworker makes and the 
number of follow-ups conducted. 
Ti.e information can be used to 
measure progress towards the 
goal and also effectiveness of each 
worker's efforts. 

The streetwork coordinator 
employes several management 
tools to ensure that job responsi- 
bilities are being filled correctly. 
These are: 

• Job descriptions, including job 
title, hours, salary, responsi- 
bilities, qualifications required, 
and supervision conducted: 

• Streetworker Case Description 
Sheet 

• Streetworker m-Depth Contact 
Log: and. 

• The Bridge. Inc. Follow-up Sheet 
This monitoring of workers' 

efforts must be supplemented by 
on-site observation of each 
worker. The coordinator's style 
allows this observation without 
disturbance. Many times, the 
coordinator is asked to work 
together with the worker In 
assisting a youth. Observation K 
the foundation for the feedback 
the coordinator gives informally 
and formally during evaluation 
sessions with the worker. 
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Evaluation sessions are held 
regularly to help the worker 
analyze his own efforts and 
Identify strengths and weaknesses. 
The worker Is asked to compete a 
self-evaluation that is supple- 
mented by the coordinator's 
monrtonng and observations 

The budget for the outreach 
component, which totals $90,068. 
is monitored by centralized 
accounting procedures. All book* 
keeping is centralized also, leaving 
workers and the coordinator with 
much needed time to work with 
the youth. 

Effectiveness 

During the years for which 
statistics are available. January 
1974 through June 1979. Bridge 
streetworkers contactod 18.774 
individuals in the bus terminal 
area 

it is estimated that 20 percent or 
3.762 of the total number of youths 
contacted were between the ages 
of 10 and 17. The exact number of 
these who were runaways is not 
known but streetwork personnel 
believe that a majority were either 
current runaways or runaways at 
one time. Many of those contactod 
have been away from home a long 
time and are unlikely to return 
home permanently. Most of these 
runaways are adept at avoiding 
any individual or organization that 
would require them to return 
home. The Bridge appears to be 
the most appropriate model for 
assisting this type of "runaway." 

(For more information, contact 
Streetwork Coordinator. Bndge. 
Inc. 23 Beacon Street. Boston, 
Massachusetts 02106. Telephone: 
617/523^649) 



Summary 

A program for runaways in and 
around transportation centers 
demands awareness, organization, 
resources, and Innovation The 
programs outlined above are 
making significant contributions to 
assisting runaways. The fact that 
they exist and are effective proves 
to all of us that much can be 
done. At the same time, these 
programs address a problem 
which demands more attention 
and resources The following brief 
directory of organizations and 
programs directly concerned with 
runaways in and around 
transportation centers indicates 
the small amount of attention 
presently given to this problem. 
The organizations and programs, 
however, are valuable sources of 
information for any individual or 
organization desiring to do 
something about the problem 
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National Organizations 

Youth Development Bureau 
Department of Health & Human 
Services 

Administration of Children, Youth & 

Families 
400 6th Street S.W. 
Washington. DC 20201 
202/245-2859 

Office of Juvenile Justice & 

Delinquency Prevention 
Law Enforcement Assistance 

Administration 
Department of Justice 
633 Indiana Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20531 
202/724-7772 

National Criminal Justico Reference 

Service 
P.O. Box 6000 
Rockville, MD 20650 
202/862-2900 

National Network for Runaway 

Youth Services * 
1705 DeSales Street.N.W, • ^ 
Suite 601 

Washington. DC 20036* 
202/466-4212 

National Runaway Switchboard 
2210 North Halsted 
Chicago, IL 60614 
Toll Free: (800) 621-4000 
For Information: (312) 929-5854 

Travelers Aid Association of 

America 
701 Lee Street 
Dos Plaines, IL 60016 
312/296-9390 



State, Local, and Private 

Organizations 

The Bridge, Inc. 

3151 Redwood Avenue 

San Diego. CA 92104 

714/28O6150 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Youth and Family Unit 
1735 Eye Street N.W, 
Suite 513 

Washington. DC 20006 
202/223-4400 

Huckleberry House 
1430 Masonic Avenue 
San Francisco. CA 9^117 
415/431-4376 

Covenant House 

"Under 21" 

260 West 45th Street 

New York. NY 10036 

212/354-4323 

Project Contact 
315 East 10th Street 
New York, NY 10009 
212/533-3570 

Children of the Night 
315 Reeves Drive 
Beverly Hills. CA 90212 
213/657-1738 

Focus Youth Services 
1916 Goldring 
Las Vegas, NV 89106 
702/384-2914 



National Youth Worker Alliance 
1346 Connecticut Avenue. N.W. 
Suite 502 

Washington. D.C. 20036 
202/7*5-0764 
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